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HAROLD, 
THE  BOY-EARL: 


A  STORY  OF 


OLD  JEyOLAND. 


BY 

Prof.  J.  F.  Hodgetts. 


CHAPTER  XVIII, 


Great  were  the  preparations  for 
Earl  Rolfs  return  from  this 
brief  British  war.  His  losses,  too, 
were  very  slight ;  his  gain  was  very 
large.  He  added  to  the  English 
side  a  great  extent  of  land  that  lay 
beyond  the  English  “  inarches  ” 
upon  the  British  side.  Beyond 
this  gain  for  England,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Morwen  Penruddock 
gold  to  pay  those  troops  that 


“  There  he  lay  some  time  before  he  could  take  agahi  part  in  their  rough  boyish  games.' 
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helped  him  to  his  crown.  From  Llewyd 
he  gained,  besides  the  land  referred  to,  so 
much  gold  as  should  be  worth  the  heriot 
of  two  king’s  thanes,  four  earl’s,  five  com¬ 
mon  thanes,  ten  knights,  and  twenty  free¬ 
men,  to  be  quit  of  service  in  the  field 
against  the  British.  Of  Blue-tooth’s  force 
but  thirty  had  been  killed  in  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  British  under  King  Lle¬ 
wellyn.  Presents  in  gold  and  gems  he 
had  in  multitude,  and  for  the  promise  he 
had  made  the  Domina  to  build  a  church 
for  her  on  English  ground,  a  certain 
British  bishop  sent  a  sum  equal  to  rather 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds  of 
modern  money — a  gift  of  gre  it  munifi¬ 
cence,  especially  for  men  of  “  that  old  iron 
time.” 

The  autumn  leaves  had  left  the  blackened 
trees  ;  winter  was  looked  for  as  a  pleasant 
guest.  No  snow  had  fallen,  but  the  air  was 
cool,  and  it  was  just  the  weather  for  a 
march.  For  miles  before  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds  around  Earl  Blue-tooth’s 
dwelling  groups  of  boys,  arrayed  like 
mimic  soldiers,  trod  the  ground  like  old 
experienced  warriors.  Here  all  likeness 
stopped,  for  they  were  loud  and  noisy,  not 
sedate  and  sage  as  old  warriors  can  be. 
They  were  armed  with  mimic  weapons  of 
wood,  silvered  to  look  like  real  “ring- 
biters.”  Shields  they  wore  mide  of  woven 
basket-work,  and  on  the  head  the  curious 
cap  was  worn  much  like  the  bonnet  of  the 
Phrygian  mariner.  They  carried  “tokens  ” 
— standards  made  to  show  the  badge  of 
earl  or  chief.  Fantastic  were  these  ensigns ; 
some  were  formed  to  represent  strange 
animals  of  shapes  never  seen  in  nature ; 
some  bore  flags,  or  rather  narrow  pen¬ 
dants,  from  their  staves ;  others  bore 
mimic  spears  and  lances.  Many  groups 
of  women  thronged  the  ways  to  greet  Earl 
Rolf  and  his  victorious  host.  The  nume  ¬ 
rous  colours  of  their  dress  and  wimples 
made  the  whole  district  bright,  for  they 
flocked  from  far-off  places  to  meet  their 
friends  whose  valour  had  led  them  to  the 
war.  Daughters  to  meet  their  fathers, 
wives  to  their  husbands,  came  each,  certain 
that  her  hero  was  first  in  all  the  train. 

The  throng  to  meet  the  victors  was 
densest  near  the  “hall,”  where  the  Lady 
Edelgitha  had  caused  to  be  prepared  huge 
vats  of  mead  and  foamin'g  ale,  flesh  of  the 
boar  and  ox,  and  many  a  dish  now  quite 
unknown  in  this  our  modern  day.  Upon 
the  fields  the  boards  were  spread,  where 
that  huge  banquet  groaned. 

And  now  was  seen  a  cloud  of  dust  arising 
from  the  west,  and  every  eye  was  on  the 
watch  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  foreguard 
of  the  grand  array  that  the  grim  earl  led 
home. 

At  last  they  came,  and  from  the  throng 
swelled  the  full  chants  of  praise  in  honour 
of  the  brave  Earl  Rolf  and  all  his  war¬ 
worn  friends.  They  welcomed  them  with 
fervent  joy,  and  flew  to  give  their  toil  the 
best  reward  a  man  can  have — praise  from 
the  lips  he  loves.  But  foremost  at  the 
outer  field  sat  Harold,  with  the  boys  upon 
their  little  ponies,  waiting  the  earl’s  return. 
A  smile  of  recognition  whs  all  that  Blue¬ 
tooth  gave  to  that  small  band  of  heroes, 
but  it  flew  right  to  their  hearts,  for  it  told 
them  more  than  words  could  tell  of  all  his 
pride  in  them.  How  happy  were  those 
faithful  hearts  to  see  that  smile  of  pride ! 
How  glad  was  Kenulf  when  he  saw  his 
father’s  well-pleased  glance.  Then — the 
array  !  How  splendidly  the  horse  of  Thor- 
skull  rode !  How  strong  they  looked  ! 
How  pleased  and  bright  looked  every 
honest  face  !  The  men  with  double-axes 


marched,  in  dense  column,  next,  and  horns 
were  blown,  and  then  there  came  the  burst 
of  martial  song  !  Next  marched  the  men- 
at-arms  with  spears  and  javelins  and  bills; 
the  bowmen  came  next  in  order,  then  the 
shield-bearing  slaves.  Then  came  the 
troop  of  nurse  and  priest  and  priestess 
clad  in  white,  then — oh,  what  joy  for 
Harold’s  heart ! — his  friend  the  Domina  ! 
She  rode  upon  a  stately  steed  ;  her  maidens 
rode  behind,  and  after  them  a  train  of 
slaves  with  trophies  of  the  war.  Behind 
these  rode  those  earls  and  thanes  whose 
trains  marched  on  before,  then  came  the 
light  horse  in  the  rear,  and  the  procession 
closed. 

We  cannot  paint  the  revelry  that  | 
crowned  that  joyful  day.  Few  were  the 
mourners  in  the  crowd,  for  the  earl  had  lost 
but  few  of  those  he  led  with  him  to  war  on 
false  Llewellyn’s  band. 

On  high  bank  in  the  hall  was  raised  a 
seat  for  her  who,  widowed,  childless,  now 
had  come  a  guest  among  her  foes.  The 
Lady  Edelgitha  hailed  her  as  “sister,” 
friend.  Her  health  was  drunk  in  mighty 
draughts  by  all  the  warriors  round,  and 
the  scops  sang  forth  her  praises,  and  then- 
songs  are  sounding  still  when  the  pure 
thrill  of  gratitude  vibrates  in  English 
hearts. 

From  the  hall  the  feast  spread  merrily 
over  the  armed  plain,  and  the  whole  army 
feasted  and  drank  Earl  Blue-tooth’s  health. 
And  round  the  tables  fair-haired  forms 
filled  up  the  horns  again  and  lit  the  feast 
with  woman’s  smile  for  joy  to  see  those 
men.  The  warriors,  brown  with  travel  and 
stained  with  dust  and  grime,  sat  there  like 
thunderclouds  at  rest,  dark  in  the  setting 
sun.  The  maidens  bright  behind  them 
filling  the  mighty  horns  looked  just  like 
flashing  meteors  behind  a  cloud  of  storm. 

And  when  the  night  descended  and  the 
blazing  fires  were  lit  the  talk  grew  loud 
and  merrier  till  the  noon  of  night  had 
come,  and  then  they  lay  down  peacefully 
in  battle-mantle  wrapped,  and  with  their 
round  shields  for  pillows  they  slept  as 
childhood  sleeps,  while  over  them  the 
stars  above  their  night  watch  set.  For 
men  were  rough  and  ready,  fought  hard, 
and  lived  hard  too,  but  they  dearly  loved 
a  home  gathering  like  this  in  that  old  iron 
time. 

Then  the  Lady  Edelgitha  prayed  the 
good  Domina  to  pass  with  her  to  where 
she  with  her  maidens  wove  the  snow-white 
wool  or  worked  the  tapestry  to  mark  the 
deeds  of  their  heroic  race.  Here  they 
found  Gwennyth  with  the  girls  and  Hilda. 
Sweet  was  the  greeting  that  the  princess 
gave  to  our  good  friend  the  Domina,  who 
had  feared  that  King  Llewellyn’s  conduct 
reflected  upon  her  might  cause  some  pain 
to  Gwennyth.  But  she  smiled  warmly, 
embraced  the  widow  of  her  foe,  and  wel¬ 
comed  her  to  England.  “  This  lady- 
mother  of  the  daring  boy  who  ventured  to 
cross  Llewellyn  has  been  so  good  to  mo,  a 
poor  and  friendless  outcast.  Oh  .'  were 
she  only  Christian  and  knew  our  light  and 
doctrine,  then  she  would  be  quite  perfect. 
But,  alas  !  I  fear  her  confidence  in  the  false 
tales  of  Odin  is  much  too  strong  for  us.” 

“  Fear  nothing,”  said  the  Domina.  “  If  it 
be  His  good  will  who  caused  His  light  to 
shine  on  us  that  she  may  see  its  ra  v  all  will 
be  well ;  but  if  He  find  it  right  for  His  own 
holy  plan  to  veil  it  from  her  sight  we  can  do  I 
nothing,  Gwennyth.  ‘  Unless  lie  build  the  j 
house  our  labour  is  in  vain.’  ” 

All  this  was  said  in  British,  and  the 
Lady  Edelgitha,  not  knowing  what  was 
said,  was  glad  to  see  such  loving  confi¬ 


dence  arising  between  those  whom  she  had 
known  to  be  opposed  in  thought  and  in¬ 
terests  at  home.  So  she  was  very  glad  to 
see  them  in  this  most  pleasing  strain,  for 
she  saw  their  eyes  meant  kindness,  she 
saw  their  looks  were  love.  And  she 
paused  a  moment,  then  she  spoke,  and 
asked  the  Domina  if  she  would  like  to 
share  the  chamber  Gwennyth  used  until 
her  own  was  ready,  which  would  take 
another  day  to  order  as  she  wished.  “  One 
country  and  one  tongue,”  she  said,  “  are 
always  tender  ties,  and  here  you  must  feel 
strangely  among  our  rough-hewn  crew. 
But  they  are  gentle  souls  in  peace,  those 
men  so  fierce  in  war,  and  I  am  sure  that 
even  at  home  in  your  own  British  land 
you  would  have  no  truer  welcome  than 
from  our  English  hearts.” 

Gwennyth  assured  her  in  the  warmest 
terms  that  she  had  grown  to  love  the 
English  greatly,  and  she  would  have  been 
quite  happy  save  for  one  saddening 
thought,  which  she  would  one  day  tell  her, 
but  not  this  very  night.  Then  they  all 
spoke  of  Harold  and  his  pure  and  noble 
mind,  worthy  of  such  a  mother  and  of 
such  a  noble  strain.  Then  the  Domina 
gently  began  to  make  allusion  to  his 
craving  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  how  he 
used  to  ask  her  of  the  faith,  and  then  she 
hoped  the  lady  would  not  be  very  wrath 
because  she  had  explained  to  him  some  of 
its  leading  truths.  “  For  we  believe  them 
holy,  the  written  words  of  God,  and  we 
are  glad  to  tell  them  to  such  as  wish  to 
hear  the  mercy  that  is  promised  by  the 
Saviour  of  us  all.” 

“To-morrow,  gentle  Domina,”  said  the 
lady,  with  a  smile,  “thou  shalt  teach 
me  this  doctrine  of  peace  and  gentle 
love.  Earl  Rolf  desires  greatly  to  know 
more  of  the  tale  and  how  He  reigns  in 
heaven,  ‘  the  God  who  made  the  sun.’  If 
thou  canst  teach  me  this  indeed  I  shall 
be  glad,  because  my  husband  seeks  it,  and 
he  feels — I  know  it  well — that  our  priests 
are  not  as  they  have  been,  that  their  fire 
has  died  out,  and  that  Odin's  star  is  paling 
before  the  gentle  Christ.” 

Then  the  Domina  rose  softly  from  the 
quaint  Saxon  chair  and  embraced  the 
good  Edelgitha  warmly,  saying, 

‘  ‘  I  am  happier  now  than  I  ever  thought 
to  be  again  this  side  the  tomb.” 

With  many  words  of  kindness  they  then 
parted  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  Harold,  Beorn,  and 
Kenulf  joined  the  boys’  games,  aud  showed 
how  the  grim  Earl  Rolf  cut  the  false  robbers 
down  and  paid  the  ransom  with  his  axe. 
The  boys  were  never  weary  of  the  theme, 
and  many  a  curly-headed  little  Saxon 
sighed  that  he  could  not  be  “  out  ”  like 
Harold  the  bov-earl,  and  win  a  name  like 
him.  But  Oscar,  son  of  Cerdic,  rather 
sneered  at  what  was  said  of  Harold,  and 
declared  he  thought  much  was  invention, 
little  truth. 

So  Harold  when  he  met  him  asked  him 
who  he  thought  had  made  a  lying  story. 
“For,”  said  he,  “either  I  lie  or  the  Earl 
Rolf  must  lie,  or  dost  thou  call  my  father 
nithing  for  his  tale  of  my  small  trip  to 
Britain  ?  ” 

“  I  never  said  he  lied,”  said  Oscar.  “  but 
I  think  too  much  is  made  of  this  absurd 
adventure.” 

“  I  cannot  see  in  what  it  was  absurd,” 
sai  l  Harold,  very  coldly.  “  We  were  sent 
to  do  my  father’s  bidding,  and  we  rode 
over  the  plains  to  Britain,  nothing  more. 
And  hark  ye,  Oscar!  Say  of  me  what 
thou  wilt,  for  I  can  bear  it,  but  if  thou 
sayest  aught  against  my  father,  though 


thou  art  so  much  older  than  I  am,  I  will 
chastise  thee  for  it.” 

Now  Harold  never  quarrelled.  All  the 
taunts  that  boys  are  apt  to  utter  in  their 
play  he  bore  with  staunch  good-humour  as 
mere  jests,  but  when  this  jealous  Oscar 
dared  to  hint  a  word  that  might  be  taken 
as  reflecting  on  his  father  his  English 
blood  was  up,  and  boiled  directly.  Oscar, 
in  wanton  sport,  continued  mocking,  and 
at  last  he  said,  “  Of  course  the  son  of 
Blue-tooth  is  a  Thor,  a  Tyr,  an  Odin,  all 
in  one,  and  the  poor  doting  earl  must 
needs  make  Harold  out  to  be  a  sort  of 
god,  whatever  be  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  !  ” 

“Oscar,”  said  Harold,  “  I  have  warned 
thee  fairly  that  I  will  bear  no  slur  upon 
my  father,  however  slight  it  be,  and  as 
thou  now  hast  spoken  there  is  no  help 
for  me.  Look  to  thyself,  man  !  be  upon  thy 
guard !  ” 

The  lads  were  only  armed  with  ashen 
staves  such  as  they  used  in  Hilding’s  mimic 
war,  but  they  were  stout  and  strong. 
Oscar  was  glad  to  have  a  fair  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  good  blow  at  Harold.  But 
the  wary  boy  was  not  so  lightly  struck. 
He  knew  each  ward  to  practise  in  a 
fray,  and  .though  his  adversary  showered 
his  blows  like  hail,  not  one  could  reach 
young  Harold.  Coolly  he  stood  and  eyed 
stout  Oscar’s  play,  guarding  his  head  and 
limbs  as  calmly  as  in  jest,  although  in 
savage  earnest  Oscar  struck,  increasing  in 
his  rage.  At  last,  too  blindly  smiting  at 
our  earl,  his  guard  was  laid  too  open. 
Quick  as  thought  the  staff  of  Harold  de¬ 
scended  and  Oscar  fell  to  earth. 

“  Get  up,  my  hearty  !  ”  Harold  said, 
and  laughed.  “  I  only  want  to  teach  thee 
not  to  speak  despisingly  of  good  Earl 
Bolf,  my  father.  That  ‘  cut  ’  he  taught 
me  in  the  robbers’  cave.  I  never  shall 
forget  it.  Come,  we  are  friends  until  thou 
speakest  aught  against  my  father’s  honour, 
for  if  thou  darest  such  foul  speech  again, 
I’ll  beat  thee.” 

But  the  heavy  blow  was  more  severe 
than  Harold  bad  intended,  and  Oscar 
scarce  could  crawl  to  Hilding’s  bouse, 
aided  by  Beorn  and  Kenulf.  There  he  lay 
some  time  before  he  could  take  again  part 
in  their  rough  boyish  games. 

Now,  when  this  fray  commenced,  the 
earl  had  just  approached  the  ground  where 
the  boys  fought,  and  the  tall  shrubs  and 
underwood  that  fenced  it  from  the  park 
concealed  him  from  their  view.  The  other 
boys  were  too  intent  upon  the  stubborn 
fight  to  notice  anything  but  that,  and  so 
he  was  unseen.  He  marked  how  Harold 
Bore  himself,  and  smiled  to  see  the  blow 
which  he  bad  taught  him  in  the  cave  bring 
taller  Oscar  down.  Unseen,  he  stalked 
away  from  thence  and  sought  his  lady’s 
bower,  and  told  her  that  some  day  her  son 
would  be  as  great  a  man  at  arms  as  any  in 
the  land.  How  proud  she  was  to  bear 
this  praise  !  and  bow  she  thanked  the  earl 
for  giving  Harold  high-souled  thoughts  to 
make  of  him  a  man. 

“I  hate  the  blustering  bully  race,  for 
ever  seeking  blows,  but  I  love  to  see  my 
own  brave  boy  bear  him  as  fits  a  man.” 

But  the  boys  were  all  delighted  with  the 
lesson  they  had  seen,  and  Harold’s  praise 
and  fame  rose  higher  than  before, 
and  then  they  begged  him  to  teach  them 
how  to  give  “  Earl  Rolfs  cut,”  and  the 
whole  forenoon  they  practised  it  and  never 
had  enough. 

Then  after  their  accustomed  meal  they 
begged  to  have  a  ride  with  Harold  through 
the  camp  to  see  the  feats  performed  by 
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many  sturdy  wrestlers  and  many  men  at 
arms.  And  the  earl  gave  bis  permission 
and  allowed  the  boys  to  ride,  and,  oh ! 
what  pleasure  for  the  lads  !  As  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  mount  he  rode  into  the  playground, 
and  called  out  from  the  troop  Harold  and 
Beorn  and  Kenulf  and  the  four  younger 
boys  who  bad  shared  their  dangers  with 
them  upon  the  British  side. 

“Harold,”  he  said,  advancing,  “thou 
hast  proved  thyself  a  man  in  the  famous 
ride  to  Britain.  But,  by  the  gods  of  war  ! 
thou  wast  not  alone  in  valour  nor  in  war¬ 
like  shift  of  wit.  They  are  all  good  little 
warriors,  and  I  wish  to  give  a  proof  of  my 
pride  and  satisfaction  with  thy  companions 
all.  I  promised  thy  friend  Kenulf  a  noble 
battle-axe  when  his  strong  arm  could 
wield  it ;  he  chose  the  gift  himself.  But 
it  will  be  some  years,  I  fear  me,  before  his 
strength  is  such  as  to  let  him  lift  it  from 
the  earth.  So  I  had  one  made  for  him  as 
like  it  as  two  brothers,  but  it  is  .small  and 
light,  and  be  may  learn  to  use  it  and  keep 
it  for  my  sake.  He  shall  ride  to  the  hall 
with  me  to  fetch  it.” 

It  would  take  a  clever  penman  to  tell 
how  this  well-adapted  gift  pleased  the 
boys,  and  it  would  task  him  still  more  to 
show  bow  enthusiastic  their  pleasure  was 
when  he  proceeded  to  ask  each  boy  in  turn 
what  he  would  like  best.  Beorn' said  he 
would  Uke  a  battle-sword  “  like  the  earl’s 
own  blade,  only  something  lighter.”  Hugo 
suggested  a  lance  with  a  real  cutting 
point.  Harold  asked  a  sword  like  Beorn’s, 
and  the  other  boys  did  the  same.  And 
having  exhausted  one  historian  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  joy  produced  by  the  promise  of  the 
earl  to  provide  each  boy  with  the  weapon 
he  most  desired,  we  should  have  to  provide 
a  dozen  more  fine  fresh  hearty  writers  to 
do  justice  to  the  scene  which  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Earl  Rolf  rode  off,  and  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  delighted  youngsters  until 
they  halted  on  the  large  gravelled  space 
in  front  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  hall, 
whence  he  returned,  and  with  him  certain 
armourers  bearing —  Let  the  reader  guess 
what  they  bore  !  But: — no — they  would 
not  do  it,  so  we  tell  them  what  it  was. 

Each  bore,  for  each  of  those  brave  lads, 
a  model  axe  of  steel,  like  Rolf’s,  only  with 
ashen  shaft  instead  of  such  a  handle  as  his 
solid  iron  staff.  For  each,  besides,  there 
was  a  brand  new  model  battle  sword  of 
steel,  seven  model  javelins,  seven  spears, 
seven  glowing  shields  with  bosses  gleaming 
in  the  sun  like  gold,  and  light  as  basket 
work.  They  were  of  linden  boards 
covered  with  white  goats’  hide,  and  seven 
helmets  made  of  gilded  leather  bound  with 
steel  rings  around,  save  that  for  Harold 
his  helm  was  bound  with  gold.  On  each 
axe-head  was  written  in  the  runes  of  that 
old  time,  “  Rolf  se  iorl  me,  held  gewyrean,” 
and  under  that  the  name  of  each  boy 
severally,  so  that  in  modern  English  it 
would  read,  “Rolf  the  earl  had  me 
wrought,”  for  Harold,  Beorn,  or  Kenulf 
as  it  stood.  Oh,  they  were  very  glad. 
But  the  wise  earl  spoke  thus: 

‘ 1  These  arms  are  given  as  a  mark  of 
trust ;  wear  them  in  riding  out  beyond  the 
park,  but  never  in  the  playground.  That  is 
law  for  Harold  and  bis  ‘  riders.’  A  second 
law  is  not  to  draw  the  sword  or  point  the 
spear  or  brandish  axe  against  your  own 
companions.  Who  does  this  has  my  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  is  nitliing  !  But  ye  shall 
ride  with  me  to-morrow  to  behold  the 
warriors  depart.  NTow,  Harold,  see  that 
my  commands  are  well  attended  to.  I  look 
to  you  as  surety  for  the  band.  NTow 


gallop  to  thy  mother,  Harold ;  say  that 
her  boy  wears  arms,  for  he  is  worthy  !  ” 

What  a  cheer  they  gave  !  How  it  rang 
through  the  welkin  !  Then  the  earl  with¬ 
drew,  and  laughing  cnichts  now  helped  to 
arm  the  lads.  The  axes  were  slung  to 
their  saddle-bows,  the  sword  bung  from  a 
sword-belt  round  the  hips,  and  all  the 
mountings  were  of  polished  bronze;  the 
shields  were  held  in  their  left  bands,  and 
the  boar  spears  hung  behind  them  in  their 
proper  slings.  It  was  a  gallant  gift  for 
that  old  stern  time. 

On  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  troops 
to  seek  their  several  homes  a  rumour  was 
spread  that  a  train  of  armed  warriors  was 
coming  on  in  the  direction  of  the  hall  from 
the  east  portion  of  the  district  known  as 
the  country  of  the  West  Saxons,  on  whose 
border-front  Earl  Blue-tootb’s  land  was 
situated.  The  distant  watch  posted  on 
the  farthest  stations  when  relieved  said 
that  some  peasants  had  told  them  of  sucb 
a  grand  array  coming  from  the  east. 
Who  these  men  might  be  passed  the  grim 
earl’s  skill  in  guessing.  But  as  all  the 
host  at  noon  were  to  feast  high  at  parting, 
he  could  not  leave  his  guests  to  ride  and 
view  the  strangers.  Therefore  he  ordered 
all  the  host  to  be  by  just  an  hour  before 
noon  in  arms  upon  the  plain.  The  seven 
boys  armed  with  their  much-prized  gifts 
rode  out  with  the  good  earl  just  like  the 
seven  stars  which  sages  say  are  servants  to 
the  sun. 

But  now  more  messengers  came  in  con¬ 
firming  all  the  news,  and  so  Harold  begged 
his  father  to  be  allowed  to  ride  under  the 
guardianship  of  old  Hilding  to  demand 
what  these  men  might  be.  And  the  grim 
earl  consented,  for  the  boys  were  tall  for 
their  age  and  stately  to  look  at,  more  like 
youthful  knights  than  boys  just  trying 
arms,  and  be  thought  it  would  not  be  a 
slight  or  careless  reception  if  the  lads  were 
first  to  meet  the  strangers.  But  he  could 
not  offend  his  chieftains,  and  the  other 
men  of  war  whose  aid  had  been  extended 
in  that  time  of  need. 

The  three  great  friends,  Harold,  Beorn, 
and  Kenulf,  rode  together ;  Kenulf  very 
proud  because  his  battle-axe  was  full  half 
a  pound  heavier  than  those  of  bis  com¬ 
panions,  and  bis  axe  came  to  be  called 
“  The  Earl,”  and  he  himself  “  The  Battle- 
axe  Boy.”  Under  the  guidance  of  Old 
Hilding,  the  boys  rode  laughing  on, 
flourishing  their  weapons,  or,  at  the  old 
man’s  bidding,  carrying  them  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  times.  The  younger 
boys  rode  after  the  front  line,  and,  what 
with  jest  and  merry  laughter,  a  more  jovial 
party  never  trotted  forth  in  the  bright 
autumn  air.  The  grim  earl  rarely  laughed, 
but  when  he  saw  the  carriage  and  bearing 
of  the  youngsters  he  laughed  a  pleasant 
laugh  that  became  him  very  well. 

The  hoys  had  ridden  onwards  in  that 
direction  from  whence  the  new-comers 
were  said  to  be  coming,  and  tbey  rode  on 
and  on  until  tbey  became  aware  of  a  large 
body  of  borse  right  before  them.  Fore¬ 
most  rode  the  hEthling,  on  a  spotless  coal- 
black  borse,  in  bis  tunic  of  white  and 
gold.  Beside  him  rode  a  horseman  with  a 
“token” — a  shaft  of  wood,  surmounted  » 
by  the’  semblance  of  a  griffin  wrought  in  j 
bronze.  On  the  right  hand  rode  an  equerry 
with  a  precious  casket  of  noble  presents 
from  the  king.  The  iEthling  wore  a  falcon 
on  his  wrist — a  gentle  bird,  proud  of  its 
hood  and  bells. 

"When  Ethelwnlf  the  lEthling  saw  the 
boys  he  cried,  “  Yonder  is  Harold,  son  to 
grim  Earl  Rolf.  I  hold  it  a  good  omen 
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that  he  comes  forth  to  meet  us  on  our  en¬ 
trance  to  the  land  which  his  good  father 
owns  and  guards  with  so  much  skill.  Ride 
forward,  Osric,  and  greet  him  well  from 
me.” 

Now  when  the  boys  saw  a  stout-armed 
thane  ride  out  alone  to  meet  them,  Harold 
said,  “  I  think  they  are  not  friendly  ;  they 
ride  too  trimly  armed.  But  what  this 
fellow  here  can  mean  by  riding  out 
upon  us  I  really  cannot  tell.  I  ride  to 
meet  him,  if  Hilding  will  but  give  me 
leave.” 

“Ride  out,  my  son,”  quoth  Hilding; 
“  hold  thy  shield  before  theo  and  de¬ 
press  thy  lance.” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  the  boy-earl,  laughing  ; 
“  I  shall  not  forget  to  give  him  meet  re¬ 
ception  any  way.” 

And  then  he  spurred  his  little  pony  on 
and  soon  had  reached  the  stranger.  Then 
he  reined  his  tiny  charger  in  and  cried, 
“  Whom  have  we  here  to  break  King  Ken- 
walch’s  peace  ?  ” 

“  Fair  sir,”  replied  the  horseman,  “we 
break  no  man’s  peace  ;  but  if  we  meet  with 
roughness  we  too  can  be  rough.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  late  British  war  has  thinned 
your  numbers  of  your  fighting-men,  that 
boys  and  greybeards  are  sent  out  to  meet 
us !  ” 

“Sir  Thane,”  said  Harold,  “I  am 


nothing  loth  to  show  thee  that  a  boy  like 
me  wears  not  his  arms  for  nothing.  Be¬ 
take  you  to  your  shield ;  I  have  a  fancy 
that  my  weapon,  the  gift  of  good  Earl 
Blue-tooth,  will  suffice  to  cleave  that 
plated  1  linden-board  ’  in  twain  !  ” 

And  though  in  that  day  youth  was  kept 
in  awe  of  men’s  superior  wisdom,  Harold 
had  felt  himself  so  raised  above  his  boyish 
state  that  when  this  horseman’s  chafing 
tones  attacked  his  ear  he  felt  as  though 
he  could  have  given  battle  to  the  whole 
party  with  his  single  arm. 

But  Ethelwulf  rode  up,  and  laughing 
cried,  “  My  lords,  I  bar  contention  !  Thane 
Egbert,  this  young  man — or  boy,  as  thou 
wilt  have  it — has  earned,  I  am  sure,  aright 
to  carry  arms,  for  he  is  son  to  Blue-tooth, 
a  man  who  would  not  stoop  to  give  his  son 
a  privilege  he  was  unworthy  of.  Besides, 
to  seek  me  out,  and  bring  his  father  tidings 
of  my  fate,  he  rode  so  far  into  the  Britons’ 
land  as  nigh  had  cost  him  dear.  My  brave 
friend  Harold,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  ride 
to-day  in  arms.  Thy  shield  is  white,  but 
soon  I  hope  to  see  the  oroch’s  hide  or  skin 
of  the  grim  wolf  borne  to  show  token  of 
thy  skill  in  war.  Be  friends  with  good 
Thane  Egbert.  Now  ride  on  and  tell  me. 
Harold,  what  makes  the  good  Earl  Rolf  ?” 

The  kindness  of  the  JEthling  soon  re¬ 
moved  all  trace  of  Harold’s  anger.  Egbert 


laughed,  an*1,  greatly  liked  the  “  pluck”  o £ 
the  young  earl,  and  they  rode  lovingly  to¬ 
wards  the  plain  where  Rolf  had  drawn  his 
forces  up  once  more  in  battle  guise,  and  so 
received  the  iEthling  with  the  shout  of 
warriors  flushed  with  victory. 

Most  courteous  was  the  greeting  between 
Rolf  and  Ethelwulf  the  vEthling.  Ken- 
walch  had  heard  of  the  complete  success  of 
Blue-tooth’s  expedition,  and  was  in  haste 
to  ratify  whatever  terms  the  earl  had  made 
with  Britain.  Therefore  the  iEthling  was 
dispatched  to  him  with  gifts  and  courteous 
phrases. 

Without  dismounting  from  his  tired 
horse,  the  JEthling  rode  all  down  the 
ranks  and  praised  the  martial  bearing,  the 
warlike  skill,  the  discipline  and  conduct  of 
the  troops,  and  gave  most  costly  bracelets 
to  Thorskull  and  the  other  earls  and  thanes 
whom  Rolf  in  special  lauded.  Nor  did  the 
men  of  less  illustrious  birth  come  off  with 
slighting  notice.  Rings  and  battle-swords 
and  other  gifts  were  given,  which,  with 
their  portion  of  the  booty  brought  from 
the  late  scene  of  conflict,  sent  the  men 
singing  home. 

Then  the  grim  earl  invited  all  the  train 
to  enter  his  poor  hall  to  rest  and  take  re¬ 
fection.  There  we  must  leave  them  for  a 
while  and  seek  our  hero’s  noble  Inother. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TIGERSKIN:  A  STORY  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 

By  Louis  Bousselet, 

Author  of  “  The  Two  Cabin  Boys,"  “  The  Drummer  Boy,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. — THE  PICNIC. 


IN  spite  of  this  tranquillising  conclusion, 
the  Maharajah’s  narrative  had  thrown 
a  gloom  over  all.  Even  the  sportsmen, 


anxious  a3  they  wrere  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  terrible  King-of-the-Tigers,  did 
not  care  to  expose  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  such  a  meeting. 

Happily  a  joyous  fanfare  sounded,  and 
changed  their  thoughts.  It  was  from 
H<ur  Becker’s  band,  that  had  accompanied 
the  colony  of  the  Armoudjan  to  the 
picnic. 

Beneath  the  dense  shade  of  the  great 
trees  in  the  park  sumptuous  tables  awaited 
the  guests,  and  soon  amid  the  festivity  the 


unlucky  King-of-the-tigers  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

His  highness  had  condescended  to  take 


part  in  the  picnic,  and  presided,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Butnot  and  Mr.  Peernose,  while 
the  colonel,  flanked  by  Butnot  and  Hol- 
beck,  sat  at  the  other  end. 

Such  an  occasion  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unimproved.  As  soon  as  the  viands 
liad  been  dispatched  the  toasts  began. 
Goulab  Sing  proposed  the  health  of  “The 
Queen,”  and  the  colonel  responded  with 
that  of  his  highness,  “  the  eminent  and 
hospitable  Sovereign  of  Mahavellipore.” 
As  the  toasting  threatened  to  continue 


until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Armoud¬ 
jan,  the  young  ladies,  with  the  maternal 
consent,  left  the  table,  and  with  them  went 
the  younger  men,  leaving  their  elders  to 
continue  by  t  hf  m selves  their  politico- 
scientific  dissertations. 

Gladly  did  the  laughing  juniors  plunge 
into  the  leafy  shadows  of  the  park  on  their 
way  to  the  cascade,  which  they  had  heard 
was  very  picturesque.  But  when  they  had 
arrived  there  they  found  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  stream  that  bore  away  the 
water  from  the  fall  such  a  splendid  stretch 
of  unbroken  green  turf  that  a  shout  of  ad¬ 
miration  arose  from  every  one. 

“  What  a  fine  croquet-ground  it  would 
make  !  ”  said  the  young  ladies. 

“Yes,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  perfect  ground,”  said  Mr.  Griffin, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  “  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  highness 
has  a  game  here  to  offer  us.” 

“  But  unless  I  am  mistaken,”  said  the 
charming  Miss  Shaughnessy,  “  there  ought 
to  be  a  box  in  the  carriage  which  brought 
Mrs.  Butnot  and  my  aunt.  Papa  ordered 
one  to  be  put  in,  in  case  we  found  a  nice 
place  to  play.” 

“  How  lucky  !  ”  exclaimed  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Bluecoat  disappeared 
at  a  run,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  the  box  that  was  so  much  desired. 

“  If  you  like,”  said  the  eldest  Miss  But¬ 
not,  “  we  will  play  the  return  to  our  last 
match.  Miss  Shaughnessy  can  choose  her 
side,  as  she  did  the  other  day,  and  I  will 
keep  my  old  partners.” 

“  That  is  it !  ”  exclaimed  the  girls.  “  We 
will  have  the  return.  Gentlemen,  take 
the  same  colours  as  before.” 

“But,”  timidly  observed  Mr.  Griffin:, 
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11  Brought  it  down  with  a  crash  between  the  Tiger’s  eyes. 


“  which  side  am  I  to  be  on?  You  know 
that  my  wretched  headache  prevented  my 
taking  part  in  the  first  match.” 

“  You  can  look  on,”  said  Miss  Shaugh- 
nessy,  maliciously,  “and  act  as  umpire, 
unless  Mr.  Everest,  who  took  your  place 
the  other  day,  cares  to  give  you  his  now.” 

“If  you  will  allow  me,”  said  Everest, 
“  I  have  my  mallet,  and  I  will  keep  it.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Miss  Butnot,  inter¬ 
posing.  ‘ 1  Mr.  Everest  was  the  champion 
in  the  last  match,  and  he  cannot  retire  to¬ 
day  without  causing  us,  if  we  win  it,  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  our  victory.” 

Mr.  Griffin  thus  saw  himself  refused  the 
honours  of  combat,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  looking  on.  And  Everest 
was  quite  happy  at  being  able  to  inflict 
this  innocent  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
author  of  his  past  miseries.  But  these 
miseries  seemed  completely  forgotten,  or 
else  the  young  lord  was  scrupulously 
obeying  the  orders  of  Dr.  Holbeck,  for  he 
threw  himself  into  the  game  with  quite 
juvenile  ardour. 

This  time  Miss  Shaughnessy’s  adver¬ 
saries  endeavoured  to  win  victory  to  their 
side,  and  the  battle  was  long  and  warmly 
disputed. 

Miss  Butnot  had  made  a  very  able  dis¬ 
position  of  her  forces,  and  while  she  and 
her  friends  tried  to  pass  the  hoops  and 
reach  the  stick,  she  confided  to  her  part¬ 
ners  the  duty  of  looking  after  Everest  and 
tormenting  him  without  mercy.  But  the 
young  lord  was  a  very  much  better  hand 
at  the  game  than  they  bargained  for,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  they  could  do,  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  their  balls  rolling  to  all 
sides  of  the  horizon,  and,  clearing  off  the 
obstacles  one  by  one,  flew  to  the  help  of  his 
associates  and  helped  them  along  to  victory. 

Miss  Butnot  saw  with  dismay  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rovers  augmenting  in  the  enemy’s 
camp.  Defeat,  crushing  and  humiliating, 
seemed  again  inevitable. 

Suddenly  from  the  mountain  was  heard 
a  confused  noise,  which  seemed  to  rapidly 
approach  the  place  where  they  were  play¬ 
ing.  At  first  but  slight  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  but  soon,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  group  of  natives  sprang  into  view,  and, 
shouting  as  they  went,  seemed  to  be  run¬ 
ning  for  their  lives. 

‘  ‘  What  is  the  matter  with  those  people  ?  ” 
asked  Miss  Butnot,  rather  alarmed. 

She  had  scarcely  finished,  when  among 
the  shouting  she  was  able  to  distinguish 
the  terrible  words,  “  Bagh  Rajah!  The 
King-of-the-Tigers  !  ”  At  the  same  time, 
from  among  the  rocks  close  by  came  a 
fearful  growl,  repeated  again  and  again 
by  the  echo. 

The  players,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
paused  for  a  moment  undecided,  but  as 
they  again  heard  the  growl  they  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  rushed  towards 
the  palace  in  disorder. 

Amongst  those  who  thus  fled,  without 
even  thinking  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  frightened  girls,  not  one  would  have 
hesitated,  gun  in  hand,  to  have  faced  the 
tiger,  but  powerlessness  paralyses  the 
bravest,  and  panic  is  the  most  catching  of 
complaints.  Everest  himself,  brave  heart 
as  he  was,  fled— carried  away  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Engrossed  in  the  game,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  last  to  quit  the  ground,  and  the 
fugitives  were  some  distance  ahead  of  him. 
This  mattered  little  ;  he  knew  that  in  a 
few  strides  he  could  catch  them  up,  for 
none  of  them  could  outrun  him. 

Suddenly  he  heard  behind  him  a  piercing 
shriek  which  made  his  blood  run  cold, 
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and  stopped  him.  Turning,  he  saw  Miss 
Shaughnessy  on  the  ground.  The  unhappy 
girl  in  her  flight  had  caught  her  foot  in 
one  of  the  hoops  and  been  thrown  down. 

Everest  ran  towards  her  to  help  her  to 
rise,  when  he  saw  leisurely  approaching 
from  among  the  rocks  an  enormous  tiger, 
without  doubt  the  King-of-the-Tigers  him¬ 
self.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young 
girl,  the  monster  advanced,  scratching  the 
ground  like  a  cat,  ready  to  leap  on  his 
victim. 

At  this  sight  a  flash  passed  before  the 
young  man’s  eyes,  and  he  felt  his  heart 
beat  so  as  almost  to  burst  its  walls.  At 
last  he  was  facing  the  death  he  had  so  long 
desired  and  expected,  and,  happier  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  he  could  be,  he  was  by 
his  death  to  save  the  life  of  the  poor  child 
on  the  ground.  Yes,  he  would  die,  and 
gladly  give  his  valueless  life  to  retain  for 
Colonel  Shaughnessy  all  that  remained  to 
him  of  happiness  in  this  world. 

Mechanically  he  picked  ixp  one  of  the 
boxwood  mallets  that  lay  on  the  grass, 
and,  armed  with  this  frail  plaything,  he 
ran  towards  the  tiger.  The  monster 
stopped  when  he  saw  the  young  man 
coming  to  meet  him.  He  opened  his  huge 
jaws  and  gave  a  loud  growl.  Doubtless  it 
seemed  strange  to  him  that  any  one  would 
dispute  the  prey  that  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  And  so,  haughty  and  menacing, 
he  was  pulling  himself  together  to  punish 
the  madman  for  his  temerity. 

But  Everest  had  reached  him.  With  a 
movement  of  unconscious  bravado,  the 
young  man  brandished  the  mallet  for  an 
instant,  and  then,  with  all  his  strength, 
brought  it  down  with  a  crash  between  the 
tiger’s  eyes.  The  toy  broke  in  a  hundred 
pieces  on  the  brute’s  forehead  of  stone. 

At  the  unexpected  attack  the  King-of- 
the-Tigers  had  recoiled.  Everest  waited 
for  him  to  spring,  and  instinctively  shut 
his  eyes.  What  was  his  surprise — his  stupe¬ 
faction — when  he  opened  them  a  second 
afterwards  to  see  the  redoubtable  monster 
in  full  retreat,  with  his  tail  down,  like  a 
dog  that  had  just  been  whipped  ! 

“  Well,”  thought  the  young  lord ;  “  it  is 
written  that  death  is  not  to  come  to  me.” 

Amazed,  he  stayed  there,  oblivious  of 
all  that  had  preceded  and  brought  on  this 
meeting.  But  the  reverie  only  lasted  for 
a  minute ;  soon  he  remembered  that  the 
young  lady  was  still  on  the  grass,  perhaps 
wounded,  and  more  or  less  in  a  swoon. 

He  turned  round;  Mary  was  already 
standing  up,  and  as  he  approached  to  re¬ 
assure  her,  or  to  question  her,  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him  and  bashfully  said, 
“Thank  you;  thank  you  for  both  my 
father’s  sake  and  my  own  !  ” 

The  young  man  bowed,  and  respectfully 
clasped  the  brave  girl’s  hand.  The  sports¬ 
men  came  running  up  with  their  guns,  but 
the  King-of-the-Tigers  had  disappeared 
among  the  impenetrable  thickets  of  the 
jungle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOMES  OF  MANY  LANDS. 

PART  II. 

The  Indian  who  paddled  liis  canoe  about  at 
the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition  had  a  wig¬ 
wam  at  the  side  of  the  pond,  which  gave  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  general  run  of  Red  Indian  homes. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  sticks  planted  in  the 
ground,  leant  up  against  each  other  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  and  covered  with  strips  of  birch  bark. 

All  the  houses,  however,  arc  not  conical. 
The  Ojibbeways  have  pole  huts  covered  with 
matting,  and  the  Iroquois  occasionally  live  in 
numbers  in  sheds  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet 
long  with  about  a  dozen  fires  under  one  roof. 
The  Mandan  Indians  build  their  dwellings  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat  cone,  almost  like  a  pie,  some  forty 
feet  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  in  extreme 
height,  with  the  floor  sunk  a  foot  below  the 
surface,  and  the  roof  covered  with  willow  mat¬ 
ting,  grass,  and  earth,  and  strongly  built  so  as 
to  afford  a  general  lounge  for  the  gentlemen 
during  the  evening. 

The  winter  wigwam  of  the  Daeotahs  was 
built  of  fifteen-feet  saplings.  The  Wallawalla 
Indians  of  British  Columbia  dig  round  holes  in 
the  ground  from  ten  to  a  dozen  feet  deep  and 
forty  or  more  feet  round,  with  a  roof  of  mud 
and  driftwood,  and  having  a  hole  on  one  of  its 
sides  with  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  mansion 
made  out  of  a  notched  pole.  In  the  summer  time 
the  Wallawallas  live  in  lodges  made  of  rush 
mats  hung  on  poles.  The  taste  of  the  Walla- 
walla  is  peculiar ;  his  greatest  delicacy  is  rotten 
salmon.  The  Paraguay  Indians  in  the  south 
are  as  easily  provided  for  as  the  Columbians  ; 
they  stick  two  or  three  boughs  into  the  ground 
and  over  them  throw  a  cowskin.  In  the  gipsy 
tent  of  our  own  country  we  see  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bent  sticks  and  cover,  though  the  mat¬ 
ting  and  the  skin  have  given  place  to  canvas 
and  shirting.  It  is  amongst  these  Indians  of 
Western  America  that  when  fuel  is  scarce  a  cow 
is  cooked  with  her  own  bones,  the  flesh  being 
cut  off,  the  bones  taken  out  and  a  fire  made 
of  them  at  which  the  meat  is  roasted. 

In  Nootka  the  houses  are  built  of  very  long 
broad  planks  rested  on  each  other’s  edges  and 
fastened  with  pine  bark.  They  have  only  slen¬ 
der  poles  at  considerable  distances,  but  these 
are  stayed  with  larger  poles  placed  aslant 
within.  They  are  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
sloping  slightly  upwards,  and  the  roof  is  loose, 
so  that  the  planks  on  top  can  be  moved  about 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  or  the  light  enter  ; 
and  indeed  the  Nootka  Indian  not  infrequently 
comes  home  through  the  roof.  Round  the  in¬ 
terior  are  benches  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  four 
or  five  broad,  and  six  inches  high,  on  which  the 
family  sit  and  sleep.  At  one  end  of  each  house 
are  the  trunks  of  very  large  trees  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  the  front  carved  into  a  human 
face,  and  arms  and  hands  cutout  upon  the  sides 
and  painted  so  as  to  make  that  very  curious 
figure,  the  Klumma.  A  very  full  account  of 
these  Nootka  dwellings  is  given  in  Captain 
Cook’s  third  voyage,  and  in  the  journals  of  the 
great  circumnavigator  there  are  many  notices  of 
the  rough-and-ready  houses  of  the  Polynesians. 

In  Fiji  the  native  houses  are  oblong  in  shape, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  high. 
They  are  made  of  cocoauut  wood  and  treefern, 
and  are  very  well  built  with  two  doorways  on 
opposite  sides.  The  posts  are  about  a  yard 
apart  and  the  intervals  are  filled  in  with  wicker¬ 
work.  The  roof  is  of  very  high  pitch  and  lias 
rafters  of  palm-wood  thatched  with  sugar-cane 
and  fern-leaves.  The  door  is  of  matting,  and 
there  is  a  regular  stone  hearth  for  a  fireplace. 
The  house  is  undivided  by  partitions,  but  the 
two  ends  are  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
general  floor,  and  here  the  natives  sleep.  In 
Tahiti  the  houses  are  twenty- four  feet  long, 
eleven  wide,  and  nine  high.  They  are  thatched 
with  palm-leaves,  have  a  soft  hay  floor,  but  no 
sides.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  houses  are 
quite  four  times  the  size,  and  have  also  hay 
floors,  but  the  sides  are  filled  in  and  the  door  is 
a  low  oblong  hole  which  looks  as  though  it  were 
made  for  the  family  to  roll  through.  The 
Australian  hut  is  of  the  gipsy  type,  just  large 
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enough  to  sit  down  in  but  not  to  permit  of  any 
stretching.  It  is  built  of  pliable  rods  as  thick 
as  a  linger  bent  over  into  oven  shape  by  sticking 


prietor.  Near  the  door,  which  is  very  low,  is 
a  square  hole  serving  for  chimney  and  window. 
The  side  walls  and  roof  project  and  form  a 


A  BOY’S  TOUR  THROUGH  EGYPT, 
THE  DESERT,  AND  PALESTINE. 


IUie  following  day  wc  started  from  Cairo  at 
11  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  Suez  at  8  p.m.,  a 
most  uninteresting  and  dusty  ride.  We  were  off 
the  next  morning  early  for  Ayun  Musa,  where  we 
expected  to  meet  our  caravan.  Going  by  boat 
down  the  Red  Sea,  the  water  was  of  the  deepest 
blue,  in  many  places  so  clear  that  the  bottom 
was  distinctly  visible,  with  the  fish  darting  in 
and  out  amongst  the  rocks.  On  our  right  were 
the  mountains  that  shut  the  Israelites  in  ;  on 
our  left  the  sandy  desert,  soon  to  be  our  home 
for  six  weeks.  As  the  water  was  too  shallow 
for  the  boat  to  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  we  took  off  boots,  turned  up 
trousers,  and,  mounting  the  backs  of  Arabs, 
were  carried  to  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  about 
up  to  our  knees,  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  rather  short  being  dropped  where  the  water 
was  over  their  middles.  The  tents  were  pitched 
close  to  the  little  oasis  known  as  the  “  Wells  of 
Moses.”  Not  very  far  off  was  an  immense  cara¬ 
van  of  Mecca  pilgrims,  who  are  fed  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  This  doubtless  accounts 
for  their  numbers.  As  they  were  in  quarantine 
we  did  not  pay  them  a  visit.  We  have  long 
been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  this  desert  por¬ 
tion  of  our  journey.  The  majority  of  travellers 
to  Sinai  return  to  Suez,  but  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  enter  Palestine  by  way  of  Gaza.  Our  tents 
are  most  comfortable.  The  dragoman,  a  Nubian, 
and  a  rather  stout  old  man,  has  been  through 
the  desert  thirty-two  times.  Our  escort  is 
rather  formidable,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
camels,  and  abortt  thirty  quarter-clad,  savage¬ 
looking  Arabs,  who  are  to  act  as  guards, 
though  they  most  probably  would  be  the 
first  to  rob  or  murder  us  could  they  do  so 
with  impunity. 

The  first  day’s  journey  is  over  a  perfectly  flat 
waste  of  sand,  with  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind.  About  midday  we  halt  for  lunch  ; 
the  baggage  camels  go  oil  before,  with  some 
guards  to  pitch  the  tents.  Fortunately  for  us 
the  sky  was  cloudy,  or  the  heat  here  would  have 
been  intense.  We  spent  our  first  Sunday  in 
Wady  Wardan,  and  were  very  glad  of  the  rest. 
Camel-riding  is  all  very  well  for  a  time,  but 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  it  is  very  apt  to  give  one 
the  backache,  as  the  long,  swinging  step  of  the 
camel  necessitates  the  rider  making  a  succession 
of  not  very  graceful  bows.  Our  canteen  arrange¬ 
ments  are  excellent,  nothing  surprising  me  more 
than  the  number  of  dishes  the  cook  produces. 
With  his  little  fire  and  a  few  tin  pots  he  would 
serve  up  five  or  six  courses  in  no  time.  We  all 
considered  that  we  fared  better  in  our  tents 
than  at  hotels.  No  doubt  “hunger  was  the 
best  sauce,”  but  our  provisions  consisting  of  a 
thousand  eggs,  and  about  a  hundred  live  chickens 
and  turkeys,  there  is  certainly  something  over 
which  to  pour  the  sauce. 

Towards  evening  camels,  chickens,  etc.,  are 
all  let  loose.  There  is  no  fear  of  losing  them, 
for  as  soon  as  darkness  sets  in  they  all  huddle 
together  near  the  tents. 

The  second  day’s  journey  brought  us  to  Mara. 
The  ground  was  very  dry,  but  we  ascertained 
that  there  is  plenty  of  water  here  in  the  wet 
season,  and  it  is  still  bitter. 

Riding  on  we  were  glad  to  leave  the  plain  and 
encamp  among  the  waving  palm-trees  and  by 
the  side  of  running  water.  ¥e  are  at  the  Elim 
of  Scripture.  It  is  still  a  most  fertile  spot. 
Aboo,  our  dragoman,  warned  us  against  wandering 
far  from  the  tents,  as  the  Arabs  in  these  parts 
have  no  very  great  respect  for  life  or  property. 
We  were  provided  with  some  flea-proof  night¬ 
shirts,  most  necessary  things  for  the  East. 
These  are  made  in  one  piece,  the  only  opening 
being  at  the  neck.  The  hands  are  provided 
with  a  thumb,  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  a 
revolver.  Once  in  a  night-shirt  of  this  sort 
(which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated),  well  tied 
up  round  the  neck,  and  powdered  with  “  Keat¬ 
ing’s,”  the  traveller  may  rest  in  peace.  On  the 
whole  we  succeeded  very  well,  yet,  now  and 
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sleepers  into  a  hut  in  which  were  one  to  lie  at 
full  length  either  his  head  or  his  heels  would 
have  to  be  outside.  In  the  north,  "where  the 
weather  is  warmer,  the  lee  side  of  the  hut  is 
left  open.  There  was  a  time  when  every  Aus¬ 
tralian  hut,  alone  amongst  the  houses  of  the 
world,  had  a  filter.  It  is  true  that  this  was  the 
only  furniture,  but  still  the  oblong  piece  of  bark 
tied  up  at  each  end  with  a  twig  of  a  tree  shows 
that  sanitary  knowledge,  had  therein  made  an 
advance  which  might  very  profitably  be  imitated 
amongst  more  civilised  nations. 

The  Maori  houses  are  about  six  feet  high  and 
about  twenty  feet  by  ten.  The  roof  slopes 
nearly  down  to  the  ground.  The  frame  is  of 
light  sticks  of  wood  and  the  walls  and  roof  are 
made  of  dry  grass  firmly  knit  together  and 
sometimes  lined  with  bark.  The  ridge-pole 
runs  right  along  the  top  and  is  occasionally 
ornamented  with  a  carved  portrait  of  the  pro¬ 
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regular  stages  for  defence,  and  in  fact  the  archi¬ 
tecture  generally  is  in  advance  of  that  of  most 
Polynesians. 

In  Sumatra  and  Java  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  the  contrast  between  the  houses  of 
the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich  is  more 
marked  than  in  any  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

(To  he  continued .) 


Try  and  Trust. — There  are  two  little  words 
in  our  language  which  I  always  admired — 
“  try”  and  “trust.”  You  know  not  what  you 
can  or  cannot  effect  until  you  try ;  and  if  you 
make  your  trials  in  the  exercise  of  trust  in  God, 
mountains  of  imaginary  difficulties  will  vanish 
as  you  approach  them,  and  facilities  will  be 
afforded  which  you  never  anticipated  ! — Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  Erromango. 


Panama  Hut. 


portico  where  benches  are  placed  to  sit  on. 
Where  there  are  large  families  three  or  four 
houses  are  built  and  surrounded  with  a  court¬ 
yard  having  palisade  walls.  These  walls  have 


both  ends  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
leaves  and  bark.  The  Australian  aboriginal 
still  sleeps  with  his  heels  turned  up  towards  his 
head,  and  in  this  position  manages  to  get  four 
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then,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  some  in  “  eating  ”  any  of  us,  but  its  bite  is  usually 
unwelcome  visitors  would  disturb  our  midnight  fatal. 


slumbers. 

Every  day  travelling  becomes  more  enjoyable. 
We  passed  through  some  exceedingly  grand 
wadies  (or  valleys).  The  sandstone  rocks  in  many 
places  were  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
At  one  time  we  camped  by  the  Red  Sea,  within 
sight  of  the  “Baths  of  Pharaoh,"  where  the 
water  rises  boiling  from  the  ground.  The  shore 
was  covered  with  most  beautiful  shells,  with 
which  we  filled  our  pockets,  and  then  had  a 
most  refreshing  swim  in  the  wonderfully  blue 
water,  much  to  the  alarm  of  our  dragoman,  who 
feared  the  sharks  would  relish  a  meal  off  an 
Englishman. 

The  next  morning  we  enjoyed  the  last  swim 
we  shall  have  for  many  weeks.  We  are  now 
entering  the  mountainous  district  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  The  scenery  is  very  grand, 
crag  upon  crag  towering  above  us  on  every 
hand.  Towards  evening  we  reach  Wady  Moka- 
teb,  or  the  “Written  Valley.”  For  1,200  years 
this  spot  has  been  noted  for  the  curious  writings 
upon  the  rocks.  Some  think  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Israelites.  We  visited  the  ancient  Egyptian 
turquoise  mines.  Here  lived  a  Major  Mc¬ 
Donald,  who  worked  in  the  old  excavations  for 
some  years,  but  never  gained  sufficient  to  repay 
him.  It  is  not  surprising,  as  it  cost  him  2s.  6d. 
a  da}7  for  water.  We  saw  his  house,  now  almost 
in  ruins. 

As  we  always  reach  our  tents  about  sunset, 
there  is  some  spare  time  after  dinner  for  reading, 
writing,  etc.  This  evening  we  had  a  social 
meeting — readings,  recitations,  and  music,  and 
very  pleasant  it  was.  Another  day’s  journey 
brings  us  to  Wady  Feiran,  the  Rephidim  of 
Scripture.  Here  are  hundreds  of  palm-trees, 
looking  doubly  beautiful  after  so  much  sand 
and  rock.  A  young  Arab  met  us  on  crutches, 
who  some  years  ago  was  bitten  by  one  of  the 
many  snakes  that  -  infest  these  parts,  and  the 
sheik  to  save  his  life  hewed  his  leg  off  with  his 
sword.  We  camped  early,  and  wandered  off  to 
explore  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church  built 
here  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  rocks  all  around  are  full  of  holes,  in 
which  the  anchorites  lived,  or  rather  existed. 
How  they  are  only  dens  of  wild  beasts. 

The  following  morning  before  breakfast  we 
determined  to  climb  a  hill  at  the  back  of  our 
tents.  There  were  a  few  ruins  on  the  top, 
which,  in  the  clear  morning  air,  seemed  distant 
about  half  a  mile ;  but  we  were  not  in  England, 
and  distance  was  deceiving,  for  it  took  an  hour’s 
hard  climbing  to  reach  the  summit.  Here  we 
had  a  most  magnificent  view.  Mountains  on 
every  side.  Before  us  rose  the  jagged  peaks  of 
Serbal,  behind  were  the  wadies  through  which 
we  had  been  winding  our  way,  and  beneath  us 
the  white  tents,  almost  hidden  among  the 
waving  palms.  We  fired  a  revolver  and  listened 
to  the  sound  echoing  and  re-echoing  in  every 
direction. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  the  grandeur  of  nature 
compensating  an  Englishman  for  the  loss  of 
breakfast?  So  we  hasten  down  for  that  important 
repast. 

Travelling  onward,  we  began  gradually  to 
ascend  until  we  reached  what  is  called  the 
“  Pass  of  the  Wind,”  a  very  narrow  gorge  in  the 
mountains.  The  camels  had  to  go  round 
another  way,  and  we  were  to  meet  them  at  the 
foot  of  Horeb.  Having  gained  the  top  of  the 
pass,  Mount  Sinai  rises  immediately  in  front  of 
ns,  though  some  distance  off.  After  lunch, 
when  looking  about,  we  discovered  one  of  the 
snakes  ( cerastes )  of  which  we  had  heard  so 
much,  but  had  not  seen  one,  as  the  weather  was 
too  cold.  While  determining  as  to  the  best 
way  of  taking  it  without  injuring  its  skin,  up 
rushed  our  old  dragoman,  and  in  broken  English, 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  entreated 
us  to  “make  ’im  dead  quick,”  intimating  that 
it  would  make  us  dead  quick  if  we  did  not ;  then 
shrieked  out  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  fear  to  my 
father,  who  was  some  distance  off,  “  Big  gentle¬ 
man,  come  quick,  quick  !  snake  eat  your  son.” 
This  only  shows  the  dread  in  which  all  snakes 
are  held  by  the  Arabs.  As  this  one  was  only 
two  feet  long  it  would  have  had  some  difficulty 


Having  made  a  sketch,  we  proceeded  across 
the  great  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  lying  immediately 
before  Sinai,  and  where  the  Israelites  must  have 
encamped.  Sinai  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain 
to  a  height  of  2,000  feet.  It  is  entirely  of  red 
granite,  and  as  the  sun  set  appeared  as  though 
it  were  on  fire.  Our  tents  are  pitched  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  far  from  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  As  there 
was  no  service  at  the  convent  we  determined  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  “  Mount  of  God” 
and  have  service  there.  We  commenced  clam¬ 
bering  up  the  rugged  steps  that  monks  of  past 
ages  have  piled  together.  On  nearing  the  top 
the  traveller  passes  under  the  ‘  ‘  Needle’s  Eye,”  an 
arch  spanning  a  narrow  gorge.  Here  “  back¬ 
sheesh  ”  was  formerly  demanded  before  ascend¬ 
ing  higher.  After  nearly  two  hours’  hard 
climbing  we  reached  the  highest  point,  Jebel 
Musa. 

On  the  way  we  passed  a  chapel,  a  single  small 
room,  with  a  few  lamps  hanging  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  absurd  pictures  on  the  walls,  before 
which  our  guide  crossed  himself  and  muttered 
some  prayers.  Farther  up  we  come  to  the 
chapel  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  The  interior  con¬ 
sists  of  two  rude  chambers,  ornamented  with 
silver  lamps.  There  is  a  cave  which  will  hold 
two  or  three  persons.  Here,  it  is  said,  Elijah 
was  when  the  glory  of  God  passed  by.  It  is 
the  only  cave  in  the  mountain. 

Once  at  the  summit  we  were  amply  rewarded 
for  the  fatiguing  climb  over  the  rough  granite. 
The  view  was  magnificent.  On  one  side  rose 
above  us  the  snow  peaks  of  Jebel  Katberin,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  peninsula,  then,  peak 
on  peak  in  grand  relief,  and  beyond  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Northward,  some  sixty 
miles  distant,  rise  in  blue  outline  the  mountains 
of  Moab,  and  between  us  and  them  the  waste, 
howling  wilderness  where  the  Israelites  wan¬ 
dered  for  forty  years,  and  through  which  we 
intend  to  travel  in  a  few  days. 

After  a  short  service  we  descend  into  the 
valley  that  separates  the  two  peaks.  Here  are 
some  trees  and  a  pool  of  water,  and  we  gather 
round  for  lunch,  and  then  another  service,  for 
where  in  the  whole  world  is  there  a  grander 
natural  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  Christian’s 
God  than  among  these  rugged  peaks  and  im¬ 
mense  boulders,  upheaved  in  the  wildest  con¬ 
fusion,  pointing  back  to  the  time  when  “a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountain,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord,”  or, 
farther  back  still  into  the  dim  past,  when  light¬ 
nings  played  around  the  summit  and  the  crash 
of  the  thunder  proclaimed  to  the  wondering 
multitudes  whose  white  tents  studded  the  great 
plain  below  that  Jehovah  was  revealing  His  will 
to  man  ? 

Ascending  the  peak  known  as  Ras  Sasafeh, 
we  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Er 
Rahah,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  every 
side. 

Here  we  were  in  all  probability  on  the  very 
spot  from  which  the  Commandments  were 
uttered.  Opening  our  Bibles,  we  read  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  then  had  to 
hasten  down,  as  the  sun  was  setting.  To  make 
the  descent  by  night  would  have  been  certain 
death. 

The  following  day  we  visited  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine.  Travellers  at  one  time  were 
drawn  up  in  baskets  for  fear  of  the  Arabs, 
but  now  the  massive  iron -plated  doors  are 
opened.  One  of  the  monks,  or,  as  our  dragoman 
called  them,  “monkies,”  took  us  round.  The 
church  is  very  small  and  beautifully  decorated. 
Gold  and  silver  lamps  hang  in  great  numbers 
from  the  ceiling.  A  monk  showed  us  a  very 
old  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  Psalms, 
so  small  that  it  can  only  be  read  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing-glass.  Having  taken  off  our  boots,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  “Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush.”  This 
is  the  very  spot  where  the  bush  stood  that 
Moses  saw  burning  ;  so  said,  at  least,  our  guide, 
“though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied.’’  We 
asked  to  see  the  bush,  as  it  was  not  consumed, 
but  our  interpreter  found  it  convenient  not  to 


understand  us.  Perhaps  the  monks  may  find  it, 
and  thus  future  travellers  will  be  benefited  by 
our  inquiries.  It  would  be  quite  as  worthy  of 
veneration  as  the  majority  of  their  relics  and 
sites.  We  then  saw  the  library,  containing 
many  books  of  great  value,  among  them  the 
copy  of  the  “Codex  Sinaiticus,”  the  oldest 
manuscript  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
and  a  portion  of  the  Old,  discovered  by  Tischen- 
dorf  some  years  since. 

Following  our  guide,  we  were  soon  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  convent.  Having  crossed  it,  we 
found  ourselves  at  a  low  doorway  ;  this  was  the 
entrance  to  the  dead-house.  The  monks  are 
buried  outside  for  three  years,  then  dug  up, 
their  bones  labelled  and  put  in  a  basket ;  finally 
their  skulls  are  piled  together,  and  the  bones 
sorted  and  stacked  in  heaps.  Entering  with 
lighted  tapers,  we  are  in  a  long  dark  chamber 
with  an  immense  pile  of  skulls  on  our  left,  on 
the  right  a  small  door,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
a  great  stack  of  arms,  legs,  and  ribs,  with  here 
and  there  a  whole  body. 

Having  made  a  careful  sketch,  and  taken  a 
few  of  the  bones  with  which  the  floor  was 
strewn,  we  entered  the  door  on  our  right.  The 
first  thing  that  caught  my  attention  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  propped  up  on  a  box.  This 
was  St.  Stephanos.  The  head  leaning  forward, 
the  skull  appeared  to  grin  horribly,  and  was 
not  improved  by  a  crimson  velvet  cap  stuck 
jauntily  on  the  side. 

Heaps  of  bones  lay  on  every  hand,  and  at  one 
end  were  some  boxes  containing  skeletons.  Two 
brothers  w7ere  in  one,  a  chain  they  had  worn 
when  alive  still  around  them.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  exceedingly  rough  garments  and 
rusty  chains  that  had  been  worn  for  penance. 
The  old  monk  who  showed  us  round  pointed 
significantly  to  his  head,  and  then  to  the  heap 
of  skulls  in  the  corner,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  rest  with  his  fathers.  "We 
were  not  sorry  to  emerge  into  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  again  and  return  to  our  tents  for  lunch. 

The  meal  over,  we  explored  a  valley  running 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  It  was  a  glorious  climb. 
Mountains  tower  in  rugged  grandeur  on  either 
side.  We  soon  reached  the  “  Convent  Leja.” 
Here  it  was  that  forty  monks  were  murdered 
some  time  ago  by  the  Arabs.  A  little  farther 
down  the  wady  brought  us  to  what  is  known 
as  “Moses’s  Rock.”  A  curious  marking  goes 
through  it,  resembling  running  water.  It  i3 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  veritable  rock  that 
Moses  struck.  Arriving  at  our  tents  hungry 
and  tired,  we  gathered  round  the  dinner-table, 
when  we  discovered  to  our  consternation  that 
one  of  our  party  was  missing.  He  had  last 
been  seen  some  way  up  the  wady,  and  it  was 
now  dark.  Our  old  dragoman,  hearing  that 
one  of  our  companions  had  not  returned,  was 
greatly  alarmed,  declaring  that  he  would  “fall 
down,  kill  leg,  break  arm,”  and  instantly  sent 
all  the  Arabs  in  search.  We  resolved  to  start 
out  with  lanterns  and  reascend  the  pass.  It 
was  very  different  work,  climbing  in  the  bitterly 
cold  and  dark  night.  Not  a  star  to  be  seen. 
When  found  the  signal  was  to  be  two  shots  with 
a  revolver. 

Towards  midnight  all  but  one  had  returned 
to  the  tents  ;  and  now  we  began  to  fear  that  two 
instead  of  one  had  been  lost,  but  the  second 
came  in  as  we  were  breakfasting  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  missing  one. 
He  had  managed  to  clamber  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass  with  two  Arabs.  Here  their  light  went 
out,  and  they  dared  not  proceed.  Collecting  a 
few  bushes,  a  fire  was  lighted,  but  the'  next  in¬ 
stant  the  wind  carried  it  all  away,  so  they  were 
forced  to  huddle  together  to  keep  up  a  little 
warmth,  their  teeth  chattering  the  whole  night 
through.  Once  they  heard  the  low  growl  of 
a  wild  beast — perhaps  a  panther  or  liyena — 
and  the  Arabs  instantly  examined  their  old 
flint  locks,  and  our  friend  drew  his  revolver. 
Fortunately  they  heard  no  more  of  their  mid¬ 
night  visitor.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  de¬ 
scended  Wady  Leja,  searching  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Passing  the  “  Convent  of  the  Forty,”  they 
spied  a  long  train  of  moDks  wending  their  way 
up  the  mountain.  The  three  searchers  called  to 
them  to  stop,  as  they  wanted  to  inquire  of  them. 


l.  Suez. 


2.  Chapel  of  Elijah. 


A  Boy’s  Tour  through  Egypt,  etc.— See  p.  775. 
3.  Windlass  at  St.  Catherine's  Convent.  4.  Our  Camp. 


5.  Wells  of  Hoses. 


G.  In  tha  Desert. 
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The  holy  fathers,  however,  paid  no  attention,  so 
a  bullet  was  sent  whistling  over  their  heads, 
causing  them  to  run  in  every  direction. 

Breakfast  over,  we  set  out  in  exploring  parties, 
but  saw  no  trace  of  our  lost  companion,  and  re¬ 
turned,  tired  out,  to  the  tents.  Here  we  found 
the  greatest  excitement  existing  among  the 
Arabs.  His  footmarks  had  been  seen  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  "Wady  Sheikh.  Two  Arabs  are  in¬ 
stantly  mounted  on  the  swiftest  camels  and 
gallop  off  across  the  desert. 


It  was  a  time  of  great  suspense.  Would  they 
find  him  ?  If  so — dead  or  alive  ?  Time  passes  ; 
we  grow  impatient  of  inaction.  But  now  a  cloud 
of  dust  rapidly  advancing  shows  something  has 
been  found.  Hurrah  !  the  foremost  Arab  is 
holding  our  friend.  He  is  alive,  but  weak, 
and  we  help  him  into  the  tent.  Many  of 
the  Arabs  are  in  tears  ;  one  old  sheik  lifts 
his  hands  to  heaven  and  says,  with  tears, 

‘  ‘  Allah  alone  can  have  kept  him  through 
such  a  night  !  ” 


He  took  the  turning  to  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  at  the  summit  of  Wady  Leja,  and  had  been 
walking  for  twenty-four  hours,  fearing  to  rest 
on  account  of  wild  beasts  or  the  intense  cold. 
He  had  heard  the  convent  bells  ringing,  but  the 
innumerable  echoes  misled  him.  The  Arabs 
said,  “  ’im  very  tired,  ’cause  marks  of  foots  very 
near  each  other.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


STARS  OF  THE  MONTH- 


SEPTEMBER. 


[At  9  p.tn.  on  the  21st  there  are  no  less  than  twelve 
constellations  on  the  meridian.  They  are  Lynx,  Ursa 
Major,  Draco,  Ursa  Minor,  Ceplieus,  Cygnus,  Vulpe- 
cula,  Delphinus,  Equuleus,  Aquarius,  Capricornus, 
and  Piscis  Australis.  There  are  no  large  stars  on 
the  line  except  Polaris;  but  Talitlia  in  the  Great 
Bear  and  Deneb  in  the  Swan  are  very  close  to  it.  ] 

ON  the  other  side  of  Aquarius  comes,  as  wehave 
seen,  the  Australian  Fish,  with  the  bright 
star  Fomalhaut  in  his  mouth.  Next  to  Piscis 
Australis  comes  Microscopium,  the  Microscope  ! 
Below  Cetus  and  Aquarius  comes  Fornax,  the 
Furnace  !  Below  Cetus  and  Eridanus  comes 
Sculptor  !  All  three  of  these  constellations  are 
still  waiting  for  some  one  to  point  out  in  them 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  objects  after 
which  they  are  named. 

Below  Hydra  and  adjoining  Centaur  comes 
Lupus,  the  Wolf,  whose  head  is  at  the  foot  of 
Ara,  or  the  Altar.  It  used  to  be  on  the  top  of 
the  Altar  in  the  days  when  the  Milky  Way 
stood  for  the  smoke  from  the  burning  victim. 

Toucana,  the  American  Goose,  is  a  small  cir¬ 
cumpolar  constellation  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  cut  off  from  it  by  a  sin¬ 
gularly  dark  space ;  Achernar  in  Eridanus  is 
near  the  Toucan’s  tail.  Triangulum  Australis 
is  a  small  one,  but  very  distinct,  and  shines  out 
boldly  between  Pavo  and  the  two  brilliant  gems 
in  the  fore-feet  of  Centaurus.  Both  the 


Triangle  and  Toucan  are  on  the  Antarctic 
Circle. 

The  Crane,  the  Phoenix,  the  Peacock,  the 
Swordfish,  the  Indian,  are  all  Southern  Star 
groups  of  little  importance.  Below  Hydra  and 
near  Argo  comes  Antlia,  which  perhaps  is  de¬ 
serving  of  most  notice,  but  none  of  these  need 
special  mention.  They  are  subject  to  constant 
changes  in  shape  and  name,  and  may  even  be 
altered  or  disappear  altogether  between  the 
time  of  our  writing  and  our  going  to  press  !  In 
the  diagrams  their  relative  positions  have  all 
been  duly  noted. 

One  thing  before  we  end  we  may  mention, 
and  that  is,  that  although  the  zodiacal  constel¬ 
lations  are  of  unequal  size,  the  zodiacal  signs 
appear  on  the  ecliptic  at  equal  intervals,  and 
hence  the  sign  is  not  always  in  the  constellation. 
The  same  slow  movement  winch  made  Polaris 
the  Pole  star  instead  of  Thuban  has  also  con¬ 
siderably  altered  the  position  of  the  asterisms  of 
the  zodiac. 

And  with  these  few  odds  and  ends  we  have 
completed  our  year  with  the  constellations.  "We 
have  taken  the  stellar  aids  to  memory  and 
brought  them  homo  to  our  readers  in  familiar 
speech  that  every  lad  amongst  us  may  be  as 
familiar  with  the  groups  as  their  inventors  in¬ 
tended.  We  have  shown  how  the  constellations, 
instead  of  having  fixed  boundaries,  coming 
down  to  us  from  grey  antiquity,  and  remaining 
untouched  from  the  first,  have  been  shifted 


about  with  the  whims  and  peculiarities  of  every 
age,  and  are  subject  to  constant  change,  in¬ 
creased  and  decreased,  named  and  renamed  ; 
and  in  pointing  out  at  once  the  impossibility  of 
the  student  finding  in  the  stars  the  guiding- 
points  of  the  patterns  whose  titles  they  bear, 
we  have  saved  him  that  bitter  disappointment 
which  has  caused  so  many  to  give  up  their  at¬ 
tempts  at  identification  as  labour  spent  in  vain. 

And  now,  reader,  that  our  notes  have  served 
their  turn,  banish  from  your  mind  for  a  moment 
the  ridiculous  ideas  associated  with  the  constel¬ 
lations,  and,  gazing  only  at  the  bright  points 
around  you,  look  forth  into  the  deep  clear  dome 
as  slowly  its  pearls  sweep  past.  Think  of  the 
immensity  of  that  which  we  call  space  ;  think 
of  the  vastness  of  even  the  visible  universe  ; 
think  of  the  insignificance  of  this  tin3T  earth 
compared  with  the  innumerable  masses  whose 
existence  but  the  faintest  twinkle  denotes ! 
And  then  take  comfort  that — 

“  The  ear  was  tuned  for  Nature’s  music, 

Not  Nature's  music  to  delight  the  ear  : 

The  eye  was  formed  to  revel  iu  the  prospect. 
And  not  the  prospect  to  rejoice  the  eye." 

As  you  breathe  in  the  beauty  of  the  starry 
hosts,  that  beauty  is  by  you  appreciated  because 
you  are  part  of  one  of  them. 

“  As  each  globe  shineth  fair  to  earth, 

So  shineth  earth  to  each  as  beautiful." 


JOHN  SMITH  THE  GREAT: 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE,  PERIL,  AND  SUCCESS. 


Smith  swam  for  the  island,  which  was 
uninhabited  save  by  a  few  cattle  and 
goats.  It  was  nearly  dark,  so  that,  after  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  for  his  escape,  he 
selected  a  shelter  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
his  wet  clothes.  In  the  morning  he  hailed 
a  ship  that  was  lying  at  her  anchor  not  far 
from  the  shore,  and  was  taken  aboard. 
She  was  the  Bretagne,  a  St.  Malo  priva¬ 
teer,  or  rather  “  general  trader  that  stuck 
at  nothing.”  Her  captain’s  name  was  La 
Boche,  and  he  was  a  friend  of  the  noble¬ 
man  from  whom  Smith  had  had  such  a 
hospitable  welcome. 

In  the  Bretagne  Smith  sailed  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  visited  several  ports  in  the 
Levant.  La  Boche,  having  made  his  ob¬ 
servations,  and  ascertained  what  richly- 
laden  vessels  were  about  to  start,  decided 
for  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  and  lay  to 
near  Corfu.  Shortly  afterwards  a  deeply- 
laden  Venetian  argosy  appeared  in  sight, 
and  the  Bretagne  bore  down  as  if  to  speak 
her.  The  Venetian,  considering  her  looks 
suspicious,  fired  a  shot  as  a  hint  for  her  to 
keep  clear. 

La  Boche  was  delighted.  The  shot  had 
killed  one  of  his  men,  and  given  him  an 
excuse  for  attacking.  The  fight  at  once 
began.  The  Venetian  attempted  to  sail 
off,  but  during  the  chase  her  tackle  got  so 
damaged  that  she  had  to  turn  and  show 
her  teeth.  And  well  did  she  struggle. 
Twice  did  the  Bretagnes  board  her,  and 
twice  were  they  driven  back. 

After  the  fight  had  lasted  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  third  attempt  was  made 
to  board,  and  then  the  Venetians  set  the 
privateer  on  fire.  Half  the  crew  were  now 
told  off  to  keep  the  fire  under,  while  the 
other  half,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
flames,  fought  like  so  many  tigers.  The 
Venetians  were  driven  along  the-  decks, 
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and  only  when  their  argosy  had  begun  to 
sink  from  the  number  of  shots  that  had 
been  poured  in  between  wind  and  water 
did  she  strike  her  colours. 

Her  plunder  was  very  rich.  She  was 
abandoned  only  when  the  Bretagne  had 
been  rendered  fairly  seaworthy,  and  loaded 
as  deeply  as  her  captain  dared  with  silks 
and  velvets,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  specie, 
and  precious  stones.  La  Boche  made  for 
Malta,  but  finding  the  wind  fair,  headed 
for  Antibes,  where  Smith  left  him  and 
embarked  for  Leghorn. 

From  Leghorn  he  went  through  Tus¬ 
cany  to  Sienna,  where  he  found  the  young 
Lord  "Willoughby  and  his  brother,  with 
whom  he  had  first  started  in  life  as  page. 
After  a  pleasant  stay  of  four  days  with  his 
old  master,  Smith  went  on  to  Borne  to  see 
the  sights,  and  then  made  his  way  to  Gratz 
in  Styria. 

At  Gratz  he  became  acquainted  with 
Baron  Ebershacht,  and  to  him,  in  course  of 
conversation  on  military  matters,  explained 
a  new  method  of  signalling  to  besieged 
towns  that  he  had  modified  from  Polybius. 
By  Ebershacht  h.e  was  introduced  to  the 
general  of  the  artillery,  and  by  him 
to  Count  Meldrich,  whose  regiment  he 
joined,  and  with  the  regiment  he  went 
to  Vienna. 

There  he  did  not  stay  long.  The  war  in 
Hungary  was  still  in  full  swing,  and  the 
Turks  were  gaining  ground.  They  had 
taken  Kanisa,  and  were  now  besieging 
Ebershacht  in  Olympach.  Smith  was 
amongst  those  sent  to  its  relief. 

He  found  his  way  to  the  general,  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  the  besieged  baron 
was  acquainted  with  his  new  method  of 
signalling,  and  that  he  could  communicate 
with  him  if  necessary.  Permission  was 
given  for  the  trial  to  be  made,  and  at 
night  Smith  climbed  an  adjoining  moun¬ 
tain,  and  by  showing  as  many  lighted 
candles  on  the  top  thereof  as  each  letter 
stood  in  numerical  order  from  A,  he 
managed  to  spell  out  and  the  besieged  to 
decipher,  “On  Thursday  night  I  will  charge 
on  the  east ;  at  the  alarm,  sally  you.” 
On  the  night  the  programme  was  duly 
performed,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  off 
to  Kanisa.  For  his  share  in  the  exploit 
Smith  was  made  a  captain,  and  given 
the  command  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse. 

The  army  of  Lower  Hungary  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Archduke  Matthias,  and 
under  him  was  that  Due  de  Mercoeur  of 
whom  we  have  heard  before.  It  moved 
down  to  Stahl  Weissenburg  and  began  its 
siege.  "Weissenburg  was  a  very  strong 
place,  deemed  indeed,  by  the  Turks,  to  be 
impregnable. 

However,  it  was  taken  after  a  sanguinary 
resistance  before  Mahomet  and  his  army 


could  get  up  to  the  rescue.  As  soon  as  the 
town  surrendered,  Mercoeur  marched 
against  the  army  of  relief,  and  then  after  a 
battle  which  lasted  till  the  night  parted 
the  combatants,  in  which  Smith  was 
seriously  wounded  and  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  which  nearly  ended  in  a 
Turkish  victory,  there  came  a  pause  in  the- 
active  hostilities,  while  the  generals  at¬ 
tempted  to  outmanoeuvre  each  other. 

Winter  was  aqiproaching,  and  soon  the- 
Turk  retreated  to  his  base.  Mercoeur 
divided  his  army,  returned  to  Vienna  to 
receive  a  triumph,  and  went  to  Nuremberg 
to  die.  Meldrich  threw  up  the  emperor’s 
service  and  entered  that  of  Sigismund 
Bathorj,  and  with  him  went  many  of  his 
men,  including  Smith.  Fighting  grew 
brisk  all  of  a  sudden,  and  the  Transylva¬ 
nian  army  shut  up  some  of  the  Turks  at 
Begall.  It  was  a  blockade  rather  than  a 
siege,  and  the  Turks.,  finding  themselves; 
but  little  damaged,  became  outrageously 
sarcastic  in  their  observations  from  the- 
ramparts,  even  going  to  the  length  of  in¬ 
quiring  if  the  ordnance  had  been  left  at 
the  pawnbroker’s.  For  the  Turks  of  those 
days  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
war  in  all  their  branches. 

One  day  there  arrived  a  challenge  front 
the  commander  to  meet  any  captain  of  a 
company  in  single  combat,  “  to  give  the 
siege  a  little  variety,”  and  prevent  its; 
being  said  that  the  Transylvanians  had 
gone  as  they  came  without  striking  a 
blow. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  lots  were- 
drawn  as  to  who  should  be  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  choice  fell  on 
Smith. 

A  truce  was  proclaimed  in  order  that  all 
might  see  the  “  entertainment.”  Begular 
lists  were  prepared.  The  troops  were 
drawn  up  on  three  sides  of  a  square  in 
front  of  the  town,  while  on  the  walls  were 
the  Turkish  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom 
the  “  Turbashaw  ”  sought  to  “  amuse.” 

The  Turkish  champion  was  the  first  to- 
appear.  He  was  clad  in  complete  armour. 
On  his  shoulders  were  a  pair  of  wings 
wrought  of  eagles’  feathers  and  mounted 
in  silver,  while  gold  and  precious  stones, 
bedecked  his  plated  harness  and  that  of  his 
noble  steed.  Before  him  came  a  janissary 
bearing  his  lance,  while  on  each  side  of 
him  marched  a  squire.  Smith  also  was  in 
complete  armour,  and  had  a  page  to  bear 
his  lance. 

The  salute  was  given,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  the  lances  were  couched,  and  the 
combat  began.  It  did  not  last  long.  The 
Christian’s  lance  went  clean  through  the 
right  hole  of  the  Turk’s  helmet,  into  and 
through  his  head,  and  he  dropped  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  Smith  jumped  off  his 
horse,  drew  his  sword,  and  cutting  off  the 
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head,  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  his  general 
amidst  enthusiastic  cheering  from  the 
Transylvanian  side. 

The  cheering  angered  the  Turks.  An¬ 
other  champion  appeared,  the  bosom  friend 
of  him  who  had  been  killed,  personally 
challenging  Smith  for  his  head,  his  horse, 
and  his  armour. 

Next  day  the  lists  were  again  set  up. 
Again  the  lances  came  into  play,  but  this 
time  they  were  each  shivered  into  splinters 
and  the  Turk  was  nearly  unhorsed.  Pistols 
were  drawn,  Smith  was  hit  on  the  breast- 


position  to  storm,  and  the  assault  on  the 
town  was  delivered.  It  was  thoroughly 
successful,  despite  the  bags  of  gunpowder 
hurled  into  the  ranks  as  the  party  came  on 
and  the  logs  of  wood  that  were  rolled 
down  on  them  from  the  walls.  After  the 
capture  the  army  was  reviewed  by  Sigis- 
mund  at  Esenberg,  and  Smith  received  the 
grant  of  his  coat-of-arms  and  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  ducats  per  year. 

There  was  other  work  in  store  for  him, 
however.  The  Turks  were  then  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black 


had  captured  the  slave  on  the  battlefield, 
and  when  Smith  enlightened  her  on  the 
subject  she  showed  violent  ariger  at  the 
deception,  and  virtually  promised  to  marry 
the  Englishman  and  give  him  his  freedom 
at  the  untruthful  old  gentleman’s  death. 
In  order  that  she  might  keep  Smith  from 
harm  she  sent  him  with  an  explanatory 
letter  to  her  brother  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian. 

Tymor  was  horrified  when  he  received 
his  sister’s  letter;  and,  to  nip  the  little  plot 
in  the  bud,  he  had  Smith  stripped  of  his 


Again  the  champion  of  the  Infidels  lost  his  life. 


plate,  but  the  bullet  glanced  off  without 
penetrating.  The  Turk  was  hit  on  the 
elbow  and  the  bone  was  shattered.  Losing 
control  of  his  horse,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Smith  cut  off  his  head  and  became 
the  possessor  of  the  horse  and  the  armour. 

The  siege  went  on  its  dreary  way,  and 
“  to  break  the  monotony  ”  Smith  was 
allowed  to  send  in  a  challenge  to  meet  any 
of  the  Turks  in  single  combat  as  he  had 
done  the  previous  two.  The  challenge  was 
accepted.  Again  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  and  the  ladies  lined  the  walls,  and 
again,  although  the  fight  was  with  battle- 
axes  instead  of  lances,  the  champion  of  the 
infidels  lost  his  life.  And  thus  were  won 
the  three  Saracens’  heads  which  adorn 
Smith’s  coat-of-arms  on  the  slab  at  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church. 

After  a  time  the  besiegers  were  in  a 


Sea,  and  the  Crimean  troops  came  to  the 
help  of  their  comrades.  Fighting  grew 
more  frequent  and  more  serious.  Battle 
after  battle  was  fought — it  was  little  but 
fighting  in  those  times — with  the  semi¬ 
savages,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  began 
by  the  Christians  falling  into  an  ambush, 
John  Smith  was  wounded  and  left  for 
dead.  The  camp-followers  saved  his  life 
in  the  hope  of  a  heavy  ransom,  judging 
him  to  be  of  consequence  from  his  elaborate 
armour,  and  he  was  sent  when  well  to  the 
slave  market,  stripped  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  sound  and  strong,  and  at  last 
purchased  and  driven  to  Constantinople  as 
a  present  from  a  pasha  to  one  of  his 
wives. 

Little  did  Smith  anticipate  his  next  ad¬ 
venture.  The  lady  took  a  fancy  to  him. 
She  had  been  told  by  the  pasha  that  he 


clothes,  clad  him  in  a  hair  coat,  shaved 
his  head,  riveted  an  iron  collar  on  to  his 
neck,  and  handed  him  over  to  his  chief 
slave-driver,  to  give  him  the  hardest  and 
meanest  of  labour.  In  this  state  of  slavery 
he  remained  for  some  time,  and  great  were 
his  sufferings.  At  last  he  was  set  to  thresh 
some  com  in  a  barn.  Tymor  came  in,  and 
began  to  beat  and  insult  him.  Smith 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  threshing-club  he  struck  his 
master  to  the  earth.  To  stay  was  to  be 
killed ;  the  only  chance  Smith  had  of  his 
life  was  to  run.  He  hastily  dressed  him¬ 
self  in  Tymor’s  bloodstained  clothes,  leapt 
on  his  horse,  and,  with  the  collar  still  on 
his  neck,  rode  off  as  hard  as  he  could 
gallop. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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FISHING  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

SEPTEMBER. 


September,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  queen  of  months 
for  all-round  fishing.  Even  trout  are  in  capital 
order  and  give  good  sport,  though  it  is  to  be  allowed 
that  a  month  or  two  earlier  may  see  them  in  their 
prime.  Of  the  Salmonidce  family  I  am  not  now,  how¬ 
ever,  speaking,  as  some  other  papers  will  probably  be 
published  upon  it  specially  at  some  future  time.  We 
are  just  now  specially  concerned  with  the  coarse  fishes, 
and  to  them  my  words  in  refe.  ence  to  the  excellence 
of  the  season  apply  with  chief  emphasis.  Hitherto  we 
nave  been  content  with  referring  to  roach,  rudd,  dace, 
and  pike,  but  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
more  carp-like  of  the  Cyprinidce  family— namely,  the 
barbel,  carp,  and  tench. 

Barbel. — This  fish  is  remarkably  plentiful  in  the 
Trent  and  Thames,  also  the  Lea,  and  when  fairly 
"on,”  as  it  is  termed,  gives  immense  sport.  Like  the 
gudgeon— which  may  be  said  to  be  a  miniature  barbel 
—  it  is  a  ground-feeder,  going  in  droves  of  sometimes 
three  and  four  hundred.  .In  the  Thames  at  Old 
Windsor  I  have  calculated  a  drove  at  over  500  fish, 
weighing  individually  all  over  a  pound,  and  some  as 
much  as  five  pounds.  You  will  ask  how  I  did  this.  It 
is  easily  explained.  Have  a  long  line  to  your  anchor, 
and  lie  down,  with  your  face  looking  over  the  head  of 
the  punt  into  the  water,  and  let  the  boat  pass  slowly 
over.  You  can  check  her  with  the  anchor-line  as  you 
wish,  and  can  count  the  fish  with  almost  infallible 
precision.  If  the  fish  are  properly  baited  and  fished 
for  it  is  quite  possible  to  take  two-thirds  of  the  shoal 
or  school  during  a  few  days’  fishing,  and  these  big  takes 
are  chiefly  made  in  the  month  of  September  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Now  as  to  the  methods  of  this  catching  busi¬ 


ness.  Fir3t  and  foremost  you  must  always  be 
sure  to  a  yard— I  had  almost  written  a  foot — 
where  your  fish  are.  Usually  the  covert  is  in 
some  deep,  fairly  rapid  stream,  behind  some 
ancient  tree  trunk  which  for  generations  has 
lain  immersed  in  the  hollowed  cavity  of  some 
water-worn  bank,  or  in  the  depths,  especially 
in  early  season,  of  the  weir  torrents,  at  which 
places,  though  the  surface  is  so  impetuous,  the 
currents  near  the  bottom  are  usually  milder 
and  softer,  and  the  insect  food--i.e.,  caddies 
of  the  cinnamon,  alder,  and  stone-flies  —  is 
abundant.  Anyhow,  you  know  where  the  fish 
are — that  point  we  will  consider  settled.  The 
ground-baiting  consists  of  strewing  in  amongst 
the  fisl.  (and  be  particular  it  is  amongst  them) 
of  some  suitable  attractive  compound,  such 
as  greaves,  grains,  carrion,  gentles,  etc.,  all 
mixed  with  bullock’s  blood,  or  in  simply 
casting  in  a  good  quantity  of  worms.  This 
latter  is  my  favourite  ground-bait,  and  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail  if  properly  applied.  The 
brandling— that  yellow-ringed  odoriferous  worm 
of  dunghills— does  not  die  at  all  iu  water  of 
moderately  cold  temperature,  for  one  has  been 
living  in  my  fish-hatching  apparatus  for  nearly 
three  months  buried  in  the  gravel.  This  baiting 
should  be  carried  on  several  days  previous  to 
that  on  which  you  fish,  and  it  ought  to  take 
place  early  in  the  morning,  almost  as  soon  as 
light.  When  you  go  to  bathe  will  do,  for  then 
the  eels  are  gone  to  their  dens,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  sought  the  security  of  their  muddy 
beds  or  impregnable  fortresses  behind  the  but¬ 
tresses  of  the  weir  or  jagged  roots  of  the  alder 
growths. 

The  tackle  for  barbel  is  simple.  For  the 
“leger”  tackle  your  trolling-rod  will  do  capi¬ 
tally,  and  so  will  the  line  you  use  for  that 
purpose.  The  bottom  tackle  consists  of  a  yard 
length  of  gut  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  to  it  is 
attached  a  large-sized  hook  tied  on  moderately 
fine  gut.  About  a  yard  from  the  hook  a  swan 
split-shot  is  closed  over  the  line,  and  above  this 
is  a  perforated  bullet.  In  fishing  you  throw 
out  the  line  where  you  believe  the  fish  to  be, 
and  tighten  up  the  slack  till  you  find  you  feel 
the  bullet.  If  a  fish  bites  he  gives  two  tugs  or 
“  knocks,"  as  the  knowing  old  barbel  fishers  term 
it,  and  you  then  strike  sharply,  and  ten  to  one  if 
you  do  not  hook  him.  If  you  do  so  succeed  be 
sure  that  the  tackle  will  first  break  ere  you  loose 
him— for  the  membrane,  and,  indeed,  general  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  mouths  of  all  the  Cyprinidce  has 
earned  for  them  the  term  of  “leather-mouth;”  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so  with  the  barbel,  carp,  and  chub.  The 
other  method  demands  the  employment  of  your  finer 
tackle,  and  a  float  is  necessary.  This  float  is  easily 
made  from  cork,  having  a  quill  for  a  core,  and  the 
bottom  line  consists  of  a  yard  of  finer  gut  than  that 
used  for  the  “leger.”  In  fishing  almost  the  same 
mode  is  adopted  as  that  employed  in  roach-fishing — 
namely,  one  ascertains  the  depth,  and  fishes  just  on  the 
bottom,  letting  the  worm  or  piece  of  greaves  just 
jump  over  the  stones  right  against  the  nose  of  Cyprinus 
barbies.  A  finer  line  is  here  necessary ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  thought  incredible  by  some,  I  assert  that  my 
best  day’s  fishing  was  procured  by  a  line  made  from 
carpet  thread  carefully  dressed  with  solid  paraffin  and 
resin  for  an  experiment  of  its  efficacy.  Such  a  line  is 
not  durable,  but  in  the  absence  of  other  and  better 
materials  it  may  serve,  and  is  easily  renewed  because 
of  its  cheapness. 

I  just  now  spoke  of  greaves,  and  it  is  well  to  explain 
what  they  ave,  and  the  way  to  prepare  them  for  fishing. 
Greaves,  then,  are  the  refuse  of  the  tallow-maker— the 
pieces  of  flesh  and  skin  which  remain  after  the  fatty 
portions  of  the  animal  are  melted  away  in  the  boilers. 


In  some  large  factories  hydraulic  pressure 
is  used  to  compress  these,  and  so  force  out 
all  the  fat  that  remains  in  them.  Such 
greaves  are  not  the  best  for  fishing.  Seek  if 
possible  to  get  your  greaves  from  a  small 
tallow  factor  where  the  ordinary  wooden 
press  worked  by  manual  power  is  in  requisi¬ 
tion.  Such  greaves  are  richer,  and  better 
relished  by  the  fish.  Having  got  them, 
chop  them  up  fine,  and  place  them  in  cold 
water  in  a  saucepan  over  a  quick  fire.  Let 
them  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
partially  strain  away  the  liquor  ;  this  can  be 
used  for  mixing  up  your  roach  ground-bait 
of  bran  and  pollard  if  you  so  desire,  or  it 
may  be  saved  for  the  same  purpose  in  con¬ 
nection  with  carp.  Finally,  after  they  have 
steamed  some  time,  turn  them  out  into 
convenient  receptacle  and  let  them  get  cold. 
Now  pick  out  all  the  whitest  and  most  like¬ 
ly-looking  pieces,  and  save  them  for  hook 
baits.  The  rest  is  useful  as  ground  bait  for 
either  barbel  or  chub.  Especially  is  it  good 
for  the  latter  fish,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe  presently.  The  hook  is  baited 
by  completely  enveloping  it  with  a  piece  of 
the  white  greaves  of  a  size  equal  to  the  top 
of  one's  finger,  and  it  is  considered  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  resort  when  worms  do  not  seem 
to  hit  the  fancies  of  the  fish.  Beware  of 
over-baiting  with  greaves,  however,  for  bar¬ 
bel  are  soon  sickened. 

Carp.— This  is  beyond  comparison  the 
wiliest  of  all  freshwater  fishes,  and  consequently  requires 
great  finesse  for  its  capture.  The  rod  you  use  for  roach 
will  do  capitally  for  this  fish  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
you  be  careful  when  the  fish  is  on  not  to  handle  him 
roughly,  but  be  just  firm  enough  and  determined  to 
control  his  rushes  without  breaking  the  fine  tackle  it 
is  always  best  to  use.  In  preparing  the  tackle  it  is  as 
well  to  buy  a  hank  of  fine  gut,  which  from  Mr.  Booth, 
of  Chariott  Street,  Hull,  will  cost  you  about  a  couple  of 
shillings,  or  you  may  send  for  the  lines  made  up  in  two- 
yard  lengths  at  2s.  5d.  the  dozen,  which  latter,  unless 
you  have  mastered  knot-tying,  will  be  the  better  plan. 
Added  to  this  you  wilt  require  some  “Crystal”  roach- 
hooks  ;  they  are  the  best  yet  made  for  carp  and  tench 
fishing  for  this  reason.  It  does  not  matter  how  small  the 
nibble  is ;  if  the  fish  Las  the  bait  in  his  mouth,  and  you 
strike  at  the  right  moment,  you  are  sure  of  not  miss¬ 
ing  the  fish  through  the  hook's  fault.  They  are  made 
with  just  that  happy  design  of  bend  which  will  not 
permit  the  fish  to  eject  the  bait,  as  so  many  hooks  do, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  thick  blubbery  - 
lips  of  the  fish.  A  float  is  required,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  of  large  dimensions — in  fact,  the  smaller  the 
better.  A  piece  of  quill  which  one  swan-shot  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cock  is  the  best  thing,  and  1  need  not  tell  any 
boy  how  to  procure  and  fit  that  to  his  requirements. 

The  baits  for  carp  are  numerous,  but  fortunately' 
they  are  not  difficult  to  procure  or  prepare.  There  is 
one  prepared  bait  that  I  must  not  omit  to  notice,  if 
you  really  wish  to  use  perhaps  the  most  successful 
paste  known,  and  that  is  “The  Natural  Bait,”  sold  by- 
all  tackle-makers,  and  the  maker,  Mr.  King,  1,  New 
Road,  Commercial  Road,  London.  I  am  not  in  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture,  but  I  fancy  that  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  finest  flour  and  an  addition  of  glyce¬ 
rine,  but  how  to  mix  this  I  can’t  tell  you — “  that  is  the 
question”  !  Anyhow,  it  is  cheap.  You  can  get  three¬ 
penny  packets,  and  it  only  requires  mixing  with  water 
to  form  a  tough,  beautifully  white,  smooth  paste, 
which  does  not  wash  off  In  the  water.  Every  boy  who 
knows  what  a  nuisance  it  is  to  find  his  bait  gone  every 
swim  or  bite  will  appreciate  what  I  have  put  in  italics. 

[  I  have  no  interest  in  Mr.  King’s  preparation  whatever 
except  that  which  every  angler  ought  to  feel  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  good  thing.  A  paste  made  with  flour  to  which  , 
1  a  little  honey  is  added  is  a  very  good  thing  for  carp  also, 
and  occasionally  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  in-  - 
corporate  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed.  Still, 
give  me  a  plain  paste,  without  the  addition  of  essential 
oils.  Carp  are  also  very  fond  of  worms.  A  well- 
scoured  lob-worm,  prepared  as  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  previous  month's  Doings,  is  often  the  only 
bait  that  a  large  carp  will  take  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Nottingham— perhaps  the  best  bottom-fisher  of  the  day 
—tells  iu  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  “  Fisherman’s 
Magaziue  ”  how  he  caught  the  carp  of  a  very  difficult 
lake  on  a  nobleman's  estate  with  this  very  bait.  Like- 
the  gwyniad  of  Bala  l<ake,  however,  there  are  often  to 
be  found  in  large  lakes  patriarchal  carp  of  ten,  ay  t 
even  of  twenty  pounds,  which  scorn  the  allurements 
of  the  profoundest  angler,  and  will  never  die  except, 
like  a  donkey,  from  old  age.  Like  the  donkey,  also,  it 
is  seldom  one  sees  their  dead  bodies.  I  fancy  that,  like 
the  wild  animals  of  a  tropical  forest  or  jungle, 
they  seek  some  obscure  covert,  and  there,  secluded, 
and  alone,  breathe  out  their  last,  really  burying  them¬ 
selves,  true  to  an  instinct  inherent  in  them.  However 
this  be,  it  is  distinctly  difficult  to  entice  them.  A 
green  pea  is  often  a  capital  bait,  and  I  once  caught  a 
carp  in  Virginia  Water  lake  of  nearly  ten  pounds  with 
this  bait.  He  was  a  beauty  indeed,  “with  scales  be- 
dropped  with  gold,”  and  fought  like  an  elephant, 
ploughing  through  the  water  like  a  man-o'-war,  but 
with  all  his  will  and  power  succumbing  at  last  to  the 
inevitable. 

The  small  red  gilt-tail  or  cockspur  worms,  which  are- 
found  in  rotten  manure  heaps,  are  good  baits  for  carp 
after  the  fish  have  been  called  together  with  a  ground  - 
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bait  of  boiled  pearl-barley,  boiled  wheat,  or  even  rice. 

If  the  grain  be  allowed  to  stand  till  it  forms  into  solid  i 
lumps,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little  bran  and  coarse  sugar 
or  honey.  This  ground-bait  requires  putting  in  for  a  | 
couple  of  nights  previous  to  the  day  on  which  you  fish,  | 
and  some  well-scoured  gentles,  red-worms,  caddies, 
and  some  selected  grains  of  pearl-barley  are  to  be  your  | 
book  baits  in  turn— in  fact,  according  to  the  seeming 
inclination  of  the  fish.  There  is  something,  also,  in 
knowing  how  to  fish  for  carp.  The  bait  must  be  on  | 
the  ground,  for,  like  the  barbel,  the  carp  is  a  ground 
rfeeder,  who  will  invariably  disdain  a  floating  bait  ex-  ! 
•cept  when  in  the  height  of  summer  he  is  basking  on  j 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  shoals  —  and  even  then  j 
carp  are  only  occasionally  captured  with  a  fly  or  | 
gentle.  Retire  also  as  far  as  your  rod  will  allow  l 
tfrom  the  bank,  and  by  all  means  preserve  a  silence  of 
movement,  so  that  this  timid  fish  may  not  take  alarm. 
Though  they  do  not  rush  away  with  the  speed  of  a 
trout,  they  are  nevertheless  very  sulky  when  they  think 
They  will  be  so,  and  if  once  they  conceive  something  to 
be  amiss  you  may  try  till  you  are  tired  without  a  single 
bite. 

The  mention  of  the  gentle  a  sentence  or  two  back 
reminds  me  that  however  carefully  yon  have  kept 
them  some  will  be  fulfilling  their  life  cycle  and  passing 
into  the  fly  state.  The  first  indication  of  this  change 
is  seen  in  the  hitherto  white  gentle  turning  stiff  and 
of  a  yellowish  brown.  Soon  after  this  brown  hue 
deepens,  and  after  a  little  time  the  chrysalis  bursts 
and  a  blow-fly  marches  sleepily  about  in  your  gentle-  / 
box.  Now  these  flies  are  some  of  the  best  trout  lures 
in  nature  and  ought  not  to  be  wasted,  therefore  they 
must  be  saved  and  used  in  this  way.  Are  you  an 
entomologist  at  all  ?  If  so  you  know  what  a  cyanide 
bottle  is.  Kill  your  flies  by  means  of  this,  and 
then  place  them  as  they  are  in  a  paper  bag  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  When  they  are  so  dry  as  to  be  merely 
husks  of  their  former  selves  you  can  take  them 
singly  and  tie  a  piece  of  silk  round  the  body  of  each 
under  the  wings  and  over  the  thorax.  When  you  are 
fishing  for  dace  or  chub  or  trout  with  the  natural 
fly  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hook  your  single  hook  in 
This  waistband  of  silk,  and  the  fly  is  secure  on  your 
hook,  The  precise  way  of  using  this  fly  I  will  explain 
an  future  articles.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  matter 
here  that  the  opportunity  may  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
away. 

The  Tench.  — The  tackle  which  you  intend  for  carp 
will  do  equally  well  for  tench,  and  so  will  the  mode  of 
fishing,  with  this  exception.  Carp  will  bite  sometimes 
all  the  day,  but  1  never  knew  tench  to  do  so.  Early  in 
the  morning  and  till  quite  dark  at  night  are  their 
favourite  periods.  It  sometimes  happens  that  you  get 
tench  one  after  the  other  when  it  is  so  dark  that  your 
float  is  almost  undiscernible.  There  are  two  ways  of 
getting  over  this  difficulty ;  one  is  to  use  a  “glow¬ 
worm  ’  float— perhaps  I  had  better  stop  and  explain 
what  this  is.  You  know  that  there  are  certain  sub¬ 
stances  which,  on  being  exposed  to  light,  have  the 
power  of  retaining  a  certain  portion,  and  of  giving  it 
forth  again  in  the  dark.  Calcined  oyster-sliells  is  one, 
and  the  touchwood  of  the  withy  or  alder  is  often 
found  to  possess  this  property  in  very  high  perfection. 
Well,  the  glow-worm  float  is  an  ingenious  application 
of  this  fact.  There  is  a  sealed  glass  tube  on  the  top 
of  it.  and  in  this  is  enclosed  some  substance  capable 
of  behaving  as  I  have  said.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
light  a  match  now  and  then  close  to  the  float,  which 
Tenders  it  phosphorescent,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
.'see  it  all  night  if  you  choose  to  watch  it.  But  to 
resume.  The  other,  plan  is  to  stick  a  white  feather  j 
in  the  top  of  the  float.  This  will  serve  until  dark-  | 
ness  absolutely  puts  an  end  to  your  fishing.  I  don't 
think  all-night  fishing  is  good  for  boys  in  more  ways 
than  one,  so  when  you  cannot  see  your  white  feather 
give  up  trying  and  go  home  to  bed.  Be  out  as  early 
as  you  choose  in  the  morning,  of  course. 

Though  the  tench  is  usually  found  where  carp  are,  j 
yet  it  sometimes  occurs  that  carp  are  not  found  to  be  I 
where  tench  abound.  The  fact  is,  they  are  very  good  ! 
friends,  but  the  tench  is  a  trifle  more  independent, 
and  if  half  the  tales  which  have  gained  credence  about 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  tench  are  correct,  this 
self-opiniativeness  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is 
said  tliat  the  pike  will  not  touch  the  tench  out  of  gra¬ 
titude  because  of  its  kindly  offices  in  “  sweating  the 
healing  balsam  from  its  sides”  when  the  pike  is 
wounded  or  out  of  sorts.  This  is,  however,  of  course 
exaggerated.  I  am  loth  to  deny  even  a  pike  some 
redeeming  feature  of  its  ferocious  character,  but 
though  it  dislikes  the  tench  probably  because  of  the 
large  secretion  of  slime  on  its  body,  I  must  doubt  the 
gratitude  of  Esox  Indus ;  and  I  know  that,  gratitude 
or  no  gratitude,  the  pike  will  take  even  a  tench  if  put 
to  it  by  hunger ;  so  that  stem  truth  falsifies  the  poet 
when  he  says, 

“  And  howsoe'er  by  raging  hunger  pined, 

He  spares  the  tench— a  medicinal  kind." 

Tt  is.  however,  right  to  say  that  the  tench  is  a  most 
beneficial  fish  in  an  aquarium  or  small  pond,  as  I  have 
proved;  though  what  old  Camden,  in  his  “Britannica,” 
says  about  the  wounds  of  pike  being  healed  by  “touch 
of  tenches”  is  without  doubt  a  fable.  The  benefit  it 
effects  seems  to  be  owing  to  its  extremely  glutinous 
slime,  which  really  does  good  to  fish  suffering  from  the 
fungus  or  mould  so  often  observable  in  aquariums  or 
on  the  closely  confined  inhabitants  of  a  small  pond. 
In  some  parts  of  England  a  tench  cut  open  and  spread 
on  the  breast  of  a  person  suffering  from  jaundice  is 
said  to  be  a  complete  palliative,  if  not  a  cure.  1  know 
of  one  or  two  cases  where  it  has  been  said  to  act  like 
this,  but  whether  the  medicinal  action  came  from  the 
virtues  of  the  tench  or  the  imagination  of  the  wearer 
“deponent  sayeth  not.”  We  all  know  how  potent 
imagination  is  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Then,  again,  it 


is  a  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  tench  that  it  has  \ 
the  power  of  sustaining  life  in  situations  where  most 
other  fish  would  soon  be  dead.  Daniel,  in  his  “Rural 
Sports,”  speaks  of  one  which  weighed  an  enormous 
amount,  and  which  had  been  imprisoned  under  the 
roots  of  a  tree  until  it  had  almost  grown  to  the  angu¬ 
larities  of  its  abode  in  shape  and  size.  I  have  carried 
tench  by  rail  myself  in  damp  moss,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
ten  hours’  journey  in  a  stuffy  carriage  have  found 
them  none  the  worse,  and  quite  capable,  after  a  few 
minutes,  of  resuming  the  ordinary  functions  of  swim¬ 
ming  and  breatliiDg. 

Bream  —  This  is  another  sporting  fish  of  a  very  good 
class,  inhabiting  most  of  our  rivers.  Especially  is  it 
plentiful  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  and  in  the  Thames. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  bream  to  “come  on”  biting 
earlier  than  September,  but  in  that  month  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  it  is  in  its  prime.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so 
capricious  as  it  is  in  early  season  ;  and  if  one  may 
esteem  it  as  eatable— some  like  it — I  would  say  that  in 
September  it  is  less  insipid  than  at  any  other  time. 
Its  form  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  tench, 
but  beyond  that  there  is  little  similarity  in  them.  As 
far  as  habits  go  the  bream  is  barbel-like  rather  than 


tench-like,  and  the  tackle  necessary  for  its  capture 
more  closely  resembles  that  for  the  former  rather  than 
that  for  the  latter  fish.  Rather  a  smaller  hook  is 
necessary,  and  rather  finer  gut,  so  also  the  smaller  of 
your  worms  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  what  you  use 
for  barbel  will  do  equally  well  for  bream.  The  bream 
bites  in  rather  a  different  style,  however.  Like  all  the 
wide  flat-fish— and  this  applies  to  rudd  and  tench— it 
takes  the  bait  standing  on  its  head,  as  it  were.  This  is 
the  case  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  the  result  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  your  bite-indicator,  he  it  the  float  or  the  rod's 
point.  The  former  assumes  a  horizontal  position  in¬ 
stead  of  disappearing,  for  the  fish  rises  as  it  takes  the 
bait ;  and  the  latter  simply  gives  two  or  three  tiny, 
tremulous  twitches,  which,  though  so  minute,  may 
mean  a  five-pound  fish.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
hook  such  a  fish  as  tills  the  fight  he  will  make  is  some¬ 
thing  to  remember. 

Bream  are  to  be  found  in  all  deep  parts  of  the 
Thames  up  to  Penton  Hook  from  Richmond.  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  taken  outside  these 
limits.  Certainly  not  within  my  experience ;  but  at 
Walton  and  Shepperton,  as  well  as  Chertsey,  they  are 
present  in  the  deepest  parts  in  swarms.  J.  H.  K. 


The  Poultry  Run.  —  Probably  our  fowls  require  | 
quite  as  much  attention  during  this  month  of 
September  as  they  do  any  time  all  the  year  round.  | 
All  the  more  in  that  it  is  the  month  in  which  moult-  | 
ing  shows  itself,  and  continues  for  the  next  two 
months  in  the  run,  the  exact  time  depending  on  the 
age  of  the  fowls.  The  older  the  bird  the  later  it  j 
moults.  You  will  not  expect  the  chickens  you  ! 
hatched  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  however,  to  I 
do  other  than  lose  a  few  feathers  of  their  young  j 
plumage,  but  they  will  moult  a  mouth  earlier  than 
this  next  season. 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  get  the  moult  over 
as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if  you  intend  going  in 
for  shows,  which  later  on  will  be  common  enough  all 
over  the  country.  Any  boy  who  takes  a  pride  in  his 
fowls— he  he  an  old  boy  or  a  young,  for  we  find  we 
have  both  as  readers  of  our  Doings— will,  even  while 
hastening  the  moult  of  his  birds,  take  care  that  nothing 
goes  wrong  with  them.  Well,  let  him  separate  the 
sexes,  and  put  each  lot  in  a  nice,  comfortable,  warm 
house,  where  they  must  have  access  to  the  dust-bath 
and  shelter  by  day,  and  kept  carefully  free  from 
draughts  at  night.  If  very  valuable  you  may  pen 
them  altogether,  but  we  caunot  say  that  we  approve 
of  keeping  the  birds  from  their  exercise  during  the 
six  weeks  or  two  months  the  moulting  may  last.  Peed, 
however,  extra  well— oatmeal  and  potatoes  warm,  with 
a  dust  of  cayenne  pepper  in  it,  meaty  scraps  mixed 
with  boiled  meal,  etc.,  etc.  Some  mix  ale  with  the 
food.  This  may  or  may  not  do  good,  but  nice  milk  is 
j  sure  to  be  beneficial. 

Let  the  birds  have  plenty  of  gravel,  and  clean  water 
every  day,  and  it  will  be  well  after  the  fowls  have  been 
i  moulting  for  a  fortnight  to  give  them  a  tonic  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  rusty  iron  in  the  water.  Little  else 
J  will  be  needed.  But  bantams  can  have  hemp-seed. 

Read  our  Doings  for  August.  It  will  be  as  well  now 
j  to  go  in  for  a  regular  course  of  cleaning  and  limewash- 
!  ing.  If  possible  shift  your  birds  into  some  temporary 
house  while  doing  so,  or  you  may  have  them  catch 
cold.  Mend  anil  patch  wherever  needed.  If  the  rainy 
weather  lias  not  already  commenced  it  soon  may,  so  be 
prepared. 

If  your  shelter-shed  Is  not  in  good  order  attend  to  it. 
Give  it  a  sloping  roof,  and  thatch  that  with  straw, 
heather,  ferns,  or  rod-bark.  This  last  is  cheap  and 
excellent,  but  hardly  to  be  got  in  towns. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  when  time  is  an  object  with  the 


possessor  of  fowls,  to  have  pieces  of  hoard  put  down 
wherever  droppings  fall ;  these  are  very  easily  taken 
up  and  scraped,  and  they  should  be  washed  occasion¬ 
ally. 

Whenever  during  this  month  a  bird  seems  to  be  ail¬ 
ing,  take  it  in  hand  at  once.  A  simple  castor-oil  cap¬ 
sule  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  valuable  fowl,  but  it 
is  of  no  use  if  not  given  immediately.  Warmth  to  a 
sick  fowl  is  half  the  battle.  That  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Very  good  and  useful  fowls  are  Dorkings.  They  are 
large  and  meaty,  very  excellent  mothers,  and  good  to 
mate  with  a  large  number  of  breeds  fur  the  sake  of 
obtaining  birds  either  for  the  table  or  to  lay.  There 
are  several  different  kinds— dark,  white,  cuckoo,  and 
silver-grey.  The  points  are  as  follows,  bar  the  colours, 
which" you  must  learn  from  the  show-pens.  Cocks: 
Big,  square,  and  stretchy,  solemn  and  steady-looking 
withal,  a  broad  protruding  breast,  a  big  hut  shapely 
head,  with  short  neat  beak,  comb  either  ruse  or  single 
—  if  the  latter  it  must  be  big  and  high,  smooth  and 
nicely  serrated;  if  the  former,  broad  in  front  and 
peaked  behind.  Wattles  long  and  handsome  and 
deep  ;  ears  about  a  third  in  size  ;  short  in  at  neck,  with 
j  grand  hackle ;  body  square  when  viewed  in  profile  ; 

,  large  well-sickled  tail :  immense  thighs  ;  five  foes,  the 
fifth  being  large.  The  hen  in  general  shape  is  like  the 
cock  ;  if  single-combed  file  comb  falls  :  tile  tail  is  full 
and  spreading.  The  points  of  the  Dorking  are  very 
easily  borne  in  mind  if  good  specimens  are  seen  once 
or  twice. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— As  among  fowls,  so  in  the 
pigeon  loft  is  great  care  of  stuck  needed  this  month. 
Continue,  therefore,  watching  the  loft,  and  if  any  eases 
of  illness  come  on  let  them  be  quarantined  at  once. 
Not  that  you  may  be  always  successful  in  curing  a 
.case,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  complaint  spreading 
among  the  others.  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  same  causes 
influence  all  the  feathered  inmates  of  jour  loft,  con¬ 
sider  these  well,  and  remedy  any  mistake  you  may 
have  made.  Colds  are  common  now,  so  is  the  disease 
to  which  the  name  of  roup  has  been  given.  It  is  only 
a  species  of  severe  cold  utter  all,  but  it  affects  more 
particularly  the  lining  or  mucous  mcmhraue  of  the 
nostrils,  ej’es,  and  sometimes  even  throat.  Give  a 
little  Epsom  salts  with  a  few  drops  of  glycerine— just 
a  pinch  of  the  former.  Put  the  pen  in  a  warm  corner, 
and  bathe  the  eyes  and  ln-ad  and  nostrils  frequently 
with  warm  green  tea,  or  milk-and-water,  or  with  warm 
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■water  in  which  a  lialf-teaspoonful  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
has  beeu  added  to  eacli  tumblerful.  Give  daintier 
food,  and  a  handful  of  hemp  now  and  again. 

Keep  weeding  and  thinning  the  loft.  Commence 
preparations  for  winter.  A  thorough  cleansing  out¬ 
side  and  inside  the  loft  should  not  now  be  long 
delayed. 

We  mentioned  the  trumpeter  pigeon  last  month. 
There  is  a  bird  of  the  same  style  called  the  drummer,  a 
great  favourite  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  A  good 
authority  of  that  country  makes,  among  others,  the 
following  graphic  remarks.  ‘  ‘  When  excited  the  birds’ 
voice  immediately  alters  into  a  rolling,  quivering, 
deep  hollow  drumming,  the  beak  is  moved,  the  crop 
slightly  puffed,  the  wings  tremble,  and  the  front  part 
of  the  body  is  moved  to  and  fro.  The  sounds  become 
louder  and  weaker,  and  finally  die  gradually  away.” 

The  Aviary. — Canaries.  -  We  gave  simple  direc¬ 
tions  last  month  for  the  guiding  of  canaries  safely 
through  the  moulting  period.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  refer  back  to  and  be  instructed  by  them.  Your 
birds— those  you  have  bred— will  now  be  old  enough  to 
show  what  they  are  likely  to  turn  out.  Sell  all  those 
you  do  not  need  to  keep.  It  is  altogether  wrong  policy 
to  keep  live  stock  of  any  kind  to  eat  its  head  off,  as 
the  common  but  graphic  phrase  goes. 

Boys  who  have  not  been  very  successful  in  their 
breeding  operations  this  year  must  think  back,  and 
gain  knowledge  from  their  very  failures.  Prepare 
early  by  reading  everywhere  there  is  an  opportunity 
everything  sensible  about  the  canary,  and  next  season 
may  be  a  far  more  successful  one  than  that  which  is 
gone.  Foreign  Birds. — Do  not  purchase  any  more 
stock  at  present,  but  thoroughly  overhaul  the  outdoor 
aviary.  We  will  by-and-by  give  short  directions  in  our 
Doings  column  for  the  building  of  an  aviary.  It  is 
very  pleasant  employment,  easily  done,  and  will  help 
to  pass  away  the  long,  dreary  months  of  winter. 

The  Babbitry.— It  is  time  now  to  begin  to  see 
about  winter  comforts  for  your  rabbits,  and  to  make 
plans  for  building  a  rabbit-court  if  you  intend  going 
quite  in  for  the  fancy.  This  last  need  not  be  a  very 


large  place  ;  the  floor  should  be  cemented  ;  it  ought 
to  bo  in  a  corner  sheltered  by  walls  from  the  north 
and  east ;  the  other  two  sides  should  be  fenced  ;  it 
should  be  roofed,  and  properly  protected  against 
vermin  in  the  shape  of  rats  and  cats.  There  should  be 
breeding-pens,  pen  for  bucks,  and  larger  ones  for  the 
weaned  young.  A  very  little  expense  will  build  a  nice 
one,  and  we  may  tell  our  boys  that  rabbits  do  pay, 
whether  they  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  up 
to  standard  points  and  properties  or  only  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Wild  or  half-bred  rabbits  also  do  well  in  a 
warren. 

The  Kennel. — Build  new'  kennels,  or  carefully  re¬ 
pair  old  ones.  Be  careful  that  in  wet  weather  your 
dog  does  not  turn  in  wet.  Damp  and  hunger  kill  more 
dogs  than  anything  else.  Beware  of  diarrhoea.  Check 
it  by  opiated  chalk  mixture  and  a  change  of  diet  to 
food  wholly  farinaceous  whenever  you  notice  it. 

The  Kitchen  Garpen. — Potatoes  may  be  taken  up 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  or,  indeed,  whenever  the 
haulm  turns  brown  and  fades.  Lettuces  may  still  be 
sown,  and  endive  should  be  planted.  Plant  cabbages. 
Kill  weeds  before  they  have  a  chance  of  coming  to 
seed.  September  is;*a  terribly  weedy  month.  It  not 
destroyed  now  more  labour  will  be  entailed  in  spring, 
so  down  with  all  weeds.  Attend  to  borders  and  walks. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Keep  down  weeds.  Keep 
the  ground  everywhere  loose,  and  neat  and  clean  and 
trim.  An  inexpensive  edging  may  be  made  of  ordi¬ 
nary  bricks.  Grass  looks  nice,  but  takes  a  deal  of 
labour  to  keep  neat.  Annuals  may  now  be  sown  in 
drills.  They  stand  the  winter  well.'  We  have  always 
noticed  that  those  flowers  which  are  self-sown  are 
hardier  and  are  up  months  earlier  than  those  put 
down  in  spring.  Plant  spring  flowers  where  they  are 
meant  to  remain. 

The  Window  Garden.  —  Continue  to  water  regu¬ 
larly  both  baskets  and  boxes.  The  former  frequently 
suffer  ;  sometimes  they  are  so  placed  that  even  rain 
does  not  fall  on  them.  Keep  the  show  of  bloom  by 
transplanting  from  the  flower  garden. 


Bn  Petit  Curieux. — Always  write  to  the  paper  in 
which  tiie  statement  appears.  We  never  give  the 
value  of  old  coins,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no 
stated  value  exists  ;  a  coin  that  might  fetch  a  sove¬ 
reign  at  one  sale  would  not  fetch  sixpence  at  an¬ 
other.  The  value,  in  fact,  is  simply  what  you  can 
get. 

H.  A.  B.— The  most  popular  books  on  the  Worth  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians  are  those  by  Catlin  and  Schoolcraft. 
Of  the  history  of  the  tribes  very  little  is  known. 

Badej. — You  can  get  coin  cabinets  witli  trays  having 
the  circles  in  them  at  Lincoln’s  in  Holborn,  and  at 
other  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
Museum. 

C.  E.  B.70RLING.— For  Tegner’s  “Fritlijof’s  Saga,”  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translation,  apply  to  Trubner 
and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  or  any  foreign  bookseller's. 

H.  V.  Beads.— Owing  to  recent  legislation  on  explo¬ 
sives,  it  is  now  undesirable  that  lads  should  attempt 
to  make  fireworks  at  home,  and  we  no  longer  answer 
queries  on  such  subjects. 


Member  op  the  W.C.C.C.— 1.  You  can  get  any  of 
the  annuals  from  the  Cricket  Press,  or  cricket 
outfitters.  They  cost  a  shilling  each.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  are  James  and  John  Lillywhite’s,  and  Wis- 
den’s.  You  should  send  reports  of  your  matches  to 
the  “ Field”  and  other  papers.  Get  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  called  “Cricket.”  2.  The  “Exchange  and 
Mart”  is  published  at  170,  Strand.  You  can  get  it 
from  any  of  Smith's  bookstalls. 

Tap  o  Noth. — The  waste-paper  dealers  buy  old  penny 
stamps,  but  at  per  hundredweight,  not  per  thou¬ 
sand  ! 

Achilles.  —Nearly  eyery  London  publisher  has  a  book 
on  the  Civil  Service.’ .  Consult  a  first-class  bookseller. 

F.  G. — You  must  withdraw  your  application,  and  re¬ 
frain  from  applying  again  for  a  Situation  in  which  a 
certificate  is  required.  No  crueller  wrong  can  be 
done  a  child  than  the  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law 
as  to  the  registration  of  its  birth,  etc.  Your  parents 
are  liable  to  a  line  for  their  neglect,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injustice  they  have  done  you. 

Old  Cricketer. —1.  Under  no  circumstances  could  a 
ball  pitch  beyond  a  wicket,  and  then,  untouched, 
return  to  the  front  and  bowl  the  batsman  out.  Do 
you  mean  that  a  full  pitch  is  no  pitch  ?  2.  The 

striker  is  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
batsman  at  the  bowler’s  wicket.  Age  does  not 
always  imply  wisdbm. 

HARRY. —In  the  second  volume  we  gave  a  long  series 
of  articles  on  bicycle  riding.  No  fuller  information 
is  published.  You  will,  however,  hardly  ever  learn 
to  ride  a  machine  by  reading  about  it ;  you  must  see 
how  the  thing  is  done  from  some  friend. 

Colonial. — An  entertainment  witli  the  usual  thought¬ 
reading  tricks  is  now  being  given  by  a  well-known 
London  conjuror.  It  is  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  At  present  it  is  a  trade  secret,  and  there  is 
no  literature  on  the  subject. 

G.  H.  P.— Soak  the  engraving  for  a  short  time  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  part  to  one  hundred  of 
water,  and  then  cover  it,  on  a  fiat  dish,  with  chloride 
of  lime  water.  Binse  with  clean  water,  dry,  and 
iron. 

A.  P.  (Manchester.) Screens,  and  how  to  make 
them,”  began  in  No.  222. 

Needle. — The  Cardinal  points  are  the  four  n.  s.  e.  w. 
The  Half-Cardinals  are  the  four  N.W.,  s.w.,  N.E.,  and 
S.E.  The  False  Points  are  the  eight  N.N.E.,  E.N.E., 
etc.,  etc.  The  By  Points  are  the  sixteen  n.e.  by  E., 
etc.,  in  which  the  word  “by”  appears.  The  Lubber's 
Point  is  not  on  the  card  at  all ;  it  is  the  line  drawn 
down  the  centre  of  the  metal  howl  in  which  the  card 
is  shipped,  and  which,  being  in  a  line  with  the 
vessel’s  keel,  is  as  good  a  guide  to  steer  by  as  the 
bowsprit  end. 

H.  W.  M. — You  had  better  get  a  new  tyre.  The  only 
way  to  make  it  smaller  is  to  cut  it  on  the  slant  and 
take  a  piece  out, -cementing  afterwards  witli  one  o 
the  elastic  glues. 
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W.  J.  CltlCHTON.— “ How  to  Work  a  Shadow  Show" 
was  in  No.  172.  The  volumes  are  published  annually 
at  Michaelmas. 

F.  N.  Pierce.— We  have  not  seen  it.  In  all  such  cases 
kindly  give  date  of  paper  in  which  description 
appears. 

AMICUS.— From  the  Scotch  ports  apprentices  are  gene¬ 
rally  indentured  for  from  three  to  five  years,  and  the 
premium  ranges  from  twenty  guineas  to  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  and  is  in  most  instances  returned  as 
pay.  In  cases  where  no  premium  is  paid  no  pay  is 
given.  An  inquiry  at  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office 
would  obtain  the  very  latest  information  for  you. 
Let  your  parents  make  the  inquiry. 

Mesh. — 1.  Each  yarn  in  a  good  quality  rope  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  one  hundred 
pounds.  2.  Hawsers  are  four  stranded,  with  a  centre 
strand  called  the  heart,  whose  use  is  to  allow  of  the 
four  strands  lying  smoothly  without  a  hollow.  It 
is  a  right-handed  rope,  and  made  in  lengths  of  one 
hundred  and  six  fathoms.  The  smallest  hawsers 
made  are  the  two-inch  ones,  used  for  royal  back¬ 
stays;  the  largest  the  fourteen-and-a-half-inch  ones, 
used  for  forestays  in  large  ships. 

Teddy  (Melbourne).  —  1.  We  never  criticise  hand¬ 
writing  or  composition.  2.  Keep  your  stamps.  There 
is  no  established  firm  engaged  in  such  business.  You 
would  get  the  crests  in  an  easier  way  from  a  cheap 
peerage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  peers  make 
a  habit  of  having  their  coats-of-arms  embossed  on 
note-paper.  Mollie  Darling’s  questions  have  been 
answered  before. 

Peter  Possum  (Paramatta).— You  would  find  papers 
on  the  subject  in  the  proceedings  of  your  institute. 
A  letter  to  one  of  the  Sydney  papers  would  procure 
you  volume  and  date.  We  never  give  opinions  on 
current  politics.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  horn 
in  ISIS.  He  is  a  Devonshire  man.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  about  the  boomerangs,  but  we  have 
already  had  an  article  on  the  subject. 

CAVE  Canem.— To  give  you  the  points  of  any  animal 
according  to  the  system  adopted  by  professional 
judges  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space.  You 
can  get  them  from  any  of  the  expensive  manuals. 

P.  A.  A,— The  "bill"  or  “pee”  of  an  anchor  is  the 
extreme  point  of  the  arms  and  flukes. 

Banjoist.— Common  burnt  cork  is  the  cheapest,  sim¬ 
plest,  and  best.  If  the  cork  has  not  been  used  it 
makes, a  cleaner  ash  than  that  obtained  from  bottle- 
stoppers. 

Number  One.— Our  “Training”  articles,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
■Squires,  were  in  tiie  second  volume.  They  began  in 
No.  74,  and  there  were  six  of  them. 

PITTENWEEM.  —  For  Government  appointments  you 
should  apply  to  the  department,  and  not  trust  to 
published  information  of  old  date.  There  are  now 
no  vacancies  open  except  to  pupils  of  Greenwich 
School. 

H.  M.  H. — We  never  suggest  or  improve  ;  we  accept  or 
reject.  We  would  rather  not  use  the  specimen  of 
yourearly  powers.  You  have  not  yet  even  mastered 
the  arithmetic  of  versification. 

NERO.— Iu  Goodman’s  “Fen  Skating,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  you  will  find  sketches 
of  several  ways  of  strapping  on  skates.  Unless  the 
elastic  sides  are  much  worn  there  is  no  difficulty. 
We  are  glad  you  like  the  look  of  “Boy’s  Own  Life¬ 
boat  No,  2 ;  ”  she  is,  as  you  say,  very  powerfully 
manned. 

SANTA  Claus. — To  make  large  crystals  you  must  use  a 
very  much  stronger  solution,  and  evaporate  it 
gradually. 

A.  L.  HARRIS.— The  author  of  “Tom  Cringle’s  Log’’ 
was  Michael  Scott.  He  died  in  1835. 

A.  WATTS  (Brantford,  Ont.).— A  few  copies  of  the 
“Exchange  and  Mart,”  published  at  170,  Strand, 
would  give  you  the  addresses  of  several  of  the 
breeders,  and  you  could  make  your  own  selection. 

Evan  Davies.— For  information  as  to  the  Army  apply 
for  pamphlet  to  the  nearest  post-office.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  go  to  sea  apply  to  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Office,  Liverpool. 

BOWLOCKS.  —  1.  Mr.  S.  Darbishire  was  stroke  of  the 
Oxford  Eight  for  three  years,  winning  in  1868  and 
1869,  and  losing  in  1870.  Mr.  J.  H.  D.  Goldie  was 
stroke  of  the  Cambridge  boat  for  four  years,  losing 
in  1869,  and  winning  in  1870, 1871,  and  1872.  2.  flan- 
lan  heat  Elliott  in  1879,  Trickett  in  1880,  Laycock  in 
1881,  and  Boyd  in  1882.  Since  1831  there  have  been 
twelve  cliampionsof  the  Thames— Campbell,  Coombs, 
Cole,  Messenger,  Kelley,  Renforth,  Sadler,  Trickett, 
Boyd,  Higgins,  Elliott,  and  Hanlan. 

S.  C.  H.— The  best  wood  out  of  which  to  cut  the  chess¬ 
men  is  box,  owing  to  its  short  gram.  The  only  tool 
to  round  them  with  is  the  lathe. 

C.  L.  Coxwell.— Although  we  might  take  your  age 
into  consideration  our"  readers  would  not.  Such 
stories  are  useless  to  us.  Keep  them  by  you,  and 
when  you  grow  older  you  will  know  why. 

L.  B.  G.— The  numbers  of  the  second  volume  are  out  of 
print,  hut  you  can  have  the  parts. 

A  Regular  Sub.— Advertise  the  coins  in  the  “Ex¬ 
change  and  Mart,”  and  take  what  you  can  get  for 
them.  There  is  no  truer  test  of  value  than  what  a 
tiling  fetches  when  it  is  sold. 

Bed  Froggies. — Refer  to  our  second  volume.  Yrou 
will  there  find  a  long  series  of  articles  on  bee¬ 
keeping. 
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M.  M. — 1.  The  address  of  the  Football  Association  is 
28,  Paternoster  Kow.  Letters  for  the  Rugby  Union 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  G.  Rowland  Hill,  The  Circus, 
Greenwich.  The  Secretary  of  the  Scotch  Association 
is  Mr.  John  McDowell,  11,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow. 

2.  Neither  tripping,  hacking,  or  jumping  at  a  player 
is  allowed  at  Association  Football,  nor  can  any 
player  use  his  hands  to  hold  or  push  an  opponent,  or 
charge  him  from  behind.  In  the  Rugby  game  also 
no  hacking,  hacking  over,  or  tripping  up  is  allowed. 

J.  S.  Moore.— 1.  Algebra  was  invented  by  Diophantus, 
or  rather  he  always  gets  the  credit  of  being  its  in¬ 
ventor.  It  came  to  us  through  the  Arabs.  De  Burgo 
applied  it  to  arithmetic,  Descartes  to  geometry,  and 
Euler  to  trigonometry.  It  was  very  much  improved 
by  Vieta.  2.  Never  put  nails  or  screws  into  hard 
wood  without  greasing  them,  and  then  you  will  find 
no  difficulty. 

P.  F.  T.  Y. — 1.  When  people  put  up  stags'  heads  and 
stags’  horns  in  their  halls  and  passages  they  are  un¬ 
consciously  following  a  very  ancient  custom.  In  all 
temples  of  Diana  stags’  horns  were  nailed  against 
the  walls,  and  it  is  in  imitation  of  this  that  your 
friend’s  “villa"  has  got  'the  plaster-of-Paris  head 
screwed  over  the  door.  2.  Mr.  W.  W.  Read’s  bowl¬ 
ing  average  for  1883  was  fifty.  He  does  not  shine  as 
a  bowler  ;  were  he  to  do  so  he  would  have  been  the 
best  all-round  player  in  England. 

A  Bicyclist.— Coat  your  machine  with  vaseline.  It 
will  keep  away  all  the  rust. 


Grampus.— Messrs.  Collins  and  Sons  publish  a  Aery 
useful  guide  to  London,  as  do  also  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock,  and  other  firms.  If  you  want  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment  you  should  buy  a  French  guide  and  translate 
it. 

Lex  LUNeE.  —  1.  No.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  distance  from 
Plymouth  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  5,800  miles 
by  steamer,  and  7,200  by  sailing-vessel.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  tlie  Cape  to  Melbourne  is  by  sailing- 
vessel  0,000  miles.  The  sooner  you  spell  Australia 
with  oue  i  the  better. 

F.  Cooper. — The  name  of  the  ship  is  pronounced 
Seltic  ;  in  ordinary  parlance  the  word  is  Keltic  ;  but, 
like  a  man's  name,  a  ship's  name  is  pronounced  as 
the  namer  names  it. 

Thursday. — For  gas-stoves  for  laboratory  purposes 
you  could  not  do  better  than  apply  to  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Warrington.  He  is  the  great  authority  on  gas  as  a 
fuel.  Gas  fires  are  much  used  in  the  arts.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  gas  flame  forty  feet  long  and  only  half 
an  inch  thick  ? 

G.  W.  C.  B. — See  our  article  on  “Navy  Ranks.”  You 
will  there  And  the  distinguishing  marks  of  all  naval 
officers. 

W.  S.  Stevenson. — It  would  rfot  be  “legal,”  nor  would 
|  it  be  “allowed,"  to  publish  “  two  or  three  columns 
out  of  the  BOY'S  Own  Paper  in  another  weekly  jour¬ 
nal.”  In  America  you  can  do  as  you  please,  but 
here  "  all  rights  reserved”  effectively  stops  you. 


Innie  —The  portrait  you  send  is  that  of  a  sea-horse. 
It  is  not  uncommon.  See  our  articles  on  “Sea¬ 
horses”  in  the  fifth  volume. 

L,  R.  H.— Commissions  are  not  to  be  bought,  but 
cadets  are  frequently  sold.  Wait  till  you  are  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  and  then  you  will  know. 

H.  P.  Lyle. — You  have  been  misinformed.  All  candi¬ 
dates  must  pass  the  preliminary  examination  unless 
by  special  grace  of  the  judges. 

B.  O.  E.—  1.  China  cement  is  made  of  four  parts  of  pale 
orange  shellac  broken  small,  and  three  parts  of  rec¬ 
tified  spirit.  2.  To  extract  ink  from  mahogany  cover 
the  spot  with  spirits  of  nitre  diluted  with  water  laid 
on  by  a  feather.  Wipe  it  off  quickly,  or  it  will 
stain. 

Wants  to  know. — 1.  We  see  no  reason  for  a  boy  to  be 
ashamed  of  holding  his  toDgue  when  he  has  nothing 
to  say.  2.  It  does  not  cost  more.  3.  The  price  of  the 
index  is  one  penny. 

H.  Forman. — The  playing  of  the  piccolo  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  your  mastering  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  al¬ 
though,  as  you  say,  “it  requires  wind  to  play  it." 
It  requires  no  more  wind  to  be  a  ventriloquist  than 
to  be  anything  else.  You  will  some  day  be  un¬ 
deceived.  See  our  articles  in  the  first  volume. 

F.  K  *  *  *  You  can  only  enter  by  examination,  and 
you  are  in  just  the  same  position  as  any  of  the  out¬ 
side  public. 


(Dnr  pictorial  falcnbitr. — September. 


1.  Squirrel  (hoards  for  winter). 

2.  Snipe  reappears. 

3.  Nightjar  goes  away. 

4.  Pale  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly 

(female). 

5.  Small  Heath  Butterfly. 

6.  Privet  Hawk  Moth. 


Sword  Grass  Moth. 
iS.  Long-horned  or  Tea  Poppy. 
O.  Heath. 

10.  Succory  or  Chicory. 

11.  Pink  Fersicaria. 

12.  Flea  Banc. 

13.  Common  Mallow 
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“The  Spaniards  ran  their  vessels  aboard,  and  a  terrible  combat  began.’* 


JOHN  SMITH  THE  GREAT: 

A  TRUE  STORY 

OF  ADVENTURE,  PERIL,  AND 
SUCCESS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

After  sixteen  days’  riding  Smith 
made  good  his  escape  to  the 
banks  of  the  Don.  Here  at  one  of 
the  Muscovite  settlements  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome  and  hos¬ 
pitable  treatment,  and  only  when 
fully  recovered  did  he  leave  for 
Transylvania.  He  reached  Her- 
manstadt  without  mishap,  and 
then  went  on  to  Prague  to  report 
himself  to  Sigismund  and  ask  for 
his  discharge.  Sigismund  listened 
in  astonishment  to  his  story,  and 
with  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred 
golden  ducats  granted  him  the 
favour  he  sought. 

Smith  then  started  off  into 
France,  and,  finding  his  cash  run¬ 
ning  short,  made  his  way  to  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Thence  he  crossed  to  Tan- 
giers  and  took  up  his  abode  for  a 
time  in  Barbary,  where  English¬ 
men  were  in  great  request  as 
skilled  workmen.  Here  he  met 
Archer  the  watchmaker,  who  is 
known  in  connection  with  the 
famous  lion  story. 

A  lioness  had  her  pups  stolen 
from  her  while  bathing.  She  gave 
chase  and  one  of  the  pups  was 
dropped.  This  she  bore  back  in 
her  mouth  and  the  Moors  escaped 
with  the  other  three.  Two  of 
them  were  given  to  Archer,  and 
one  of  these  survived.  Archer  had 
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brought  it  up  like  a  dog,  and  to  be 
just  such  a  companion  as  a  dog  should 
be.  After  a  time  he  gave  it  away  to 
a  Marseilles  merchant,  who  gave  it  to 
the  French  king,  who  gave  it  to  King 
James,  who  put  it  in  the  Tower.  Seven 
years  afterwards  one  of  Archer’s  servants 
who  had  known  the  lion  went  to  see  the 
Tower.  The  lion  recognised  him  at  once, 
and  made  such  a  fuss  that  the  man  was 
admitted  into  the  den,  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  such  lickings  and  fawnings 
and  friskings  that  the  spectators  were 
amazed,  and  when  he  left  the  lion  raged 
with  grief  and  would  not  touch  food  for 
four  days. 

Finding  no  chance  of  a  suitable  opening 
under  the  Sultan,  Smith  returned  to  Saffi 
on  his  way  home,  but  here  he  was  invited 
on  board  a  ship  under  a  Captain  Merham, 
and  while  the  festivities  were  on  a  storm 
arose  which  drove  the  vessel  out  to  sea. 
Merham  was  a  gentleman  of  the  La  Roche 
stamp,  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  lulled 
and  he  found  himself  near  the  Canaries,  he 
began  to  look  about  for  what  he  could 
pick  up. 

A  small  barque  was  the  first  prey,  and 
then  after  a  few  trifles  two  mysterious 
vessels  were  sighted  off  Bojador.  To 
Merham’s  hail  they  dipped  their  topsails 
and  invited  him  to  come  aboard,  “  as  they 
were  but  poor  buccaneers.”  Merham, 
however,  smelt  a  ra,t,  and  put  his  ship 
about  short  and  sharp.  They  were  two 
well-equipped  Spanish  men-of-war. 

A  regular  fight  then  began,  and  such  a 
fight !  One  of  the  Spaniards  tacked  after 
him  and  received  his  broadside,  the  other 
followed  suit,  and  for  an  hour  the  dons  on 
each  side  kept  pounding  away.  Then 
they  closed  to  board,  and  were  driven  off 
with  four  or  five  of  their  men  left  dead  on 
Merham’s  gratings.  For  another  hour  the 
fight  continued,  and  then  one  of  them 
closed  again.  Graprlels  were  thrown  and 
the  yard-arm  got  locked  in  the  shrouds, 
but  a  shot  making  its  way  into  the 
Spaniard’s  bow  between  wind  and  water, 
the  vessel  began  to  sink.  The  grapnels 
were  slipped,  and  she  sheered  off  to  repair 
damages.  A  running  fight  was  kept  up 
with  the  other  ship  till  nightfall,  and  then 
the  firing  ceased. 

The  next  day  the  battle  began  at  day¬ 
light  off  Cape  Nun.  The  Spaniards  sailed 
up  and  commanded  Merham  to  surrender 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  Merham  called  for 
a  glass  of  wine,  drank  to  his  majesty’s 
very  good  health,  and  then  let  fly  his 
quarter  pieces.  The  Spaniards  ran  their 
vessels  aboard,  and  a  terrible  combat 
began.  Some  of  the  dons  went  up  the 
rigging  to  get  the  mainyard  out  of  its 
strings  and  were  shot  down,  others  crowded 
on  to  the  deck  and  swept  nearly  all  the 
buccaneers  below.  As  the  victors  stood 
on  the  forecastle  grating  Smith  blew  them 
up  with  a  bag  of  gunpowder.  The  aft 
magazine  exploded,  the  ship  caught  fire, 
and  the  Spaniards  retreated,  leaving  their 
dead  and  dying  behind  them. 

The  flames  were  soon  got  under,  the 
shot  holes  were  stopped  with  sails  warped 
over  them,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
renew  hostilities.  The  Spaniards  hung  out 
a  flag  of  truce  to  give  Merham  a  chance, 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  last  man,  and  replied  with  his 
remaining  guns.  And  so  the  battle  began 
again,  and  was  continued  into  the  night. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  to  board, 
however,  and  in  the  darkness  the  vessels 
'ost  each  other. 

Merham  had  twenty-seven  killed  and 


sixteen  wounded,  while  in  the  ship’s  hull 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  shot  holes. 
What  became  of  one  of  the  Spanish  ships 
was  never  known  ;  the  other  safely  reached 
her  port.  Merham  got  back  to  Saffi  with¬ 
out  further  adventure,  and  having  landed 
with  the  survivors  of  the  diimer-party 
Smith  came  back  to  England. 

He  was  now  five-and-twenty,  and  had 
served  a  stern  apprenticeship  for  the  work 
he  was  to  do.  The  experience  of  countries 
and  men  gained  in  his  ten  years’  service 
was  that  which  fitted  him  so  well  to  rule 
and  guide  the  fortunes  of  a  youthful 
colony. 

When  he  came  home  he  found  all  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  full  of  the  wonders  of  America. 
Raleigh’s  expedition  under  Amidas  and 
Barlow  had  coasted  round  the  Carolinas, 
taken  possession  of  Wingantidoia,  and 
named  it  Virginia  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Queen.  Ralph  Lane  had  been  out  to  found 
a  colony,  failed,  and  came  home  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  had 
also  left  some  fifty  folks  to  settle,  and 
these  had  been  lost,  although  Raleigh  had 
sent  four  expeditions  in  search,  and  it  was 
not  till  a  fifth  went  out  that  it  was  found 
they  had  all  been  murdered,  and  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gabriel,  the  first  British  baby  born 
on  American  soil,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
natives. 

Smith  met  with  Captain  Gosnold,  who 
in  the  Concord  in  1602  had  discovered  the 
northern  part  of  Virginia,  and  who  was 
now  proposing  to  go  out  again  and  found 
a  colony  and  plantation.  The  chance  of 
more  adventure  was  too  much  for  Smith  to 
resist,  and  so  he  put  his  money  into  the 
scheme.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1606 
that  they  got  the  charter,  and  then  two 


TEE  sudden  apparition  of  the  King-of- 
the-Tigers,  who  was  thought  to  be  far 
away  from  Mahavellipore,  produced  on  the 
members  of  the  Armoudjan  colony  an 
effect  which  Dr.  Holbeck,  not  without  a 
little  malice,  compared  to  that  excited  by  1 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  an  ant-hill. 

At  first  the  panic  was  great.  The  ladies, 
half  dead  with  fright,  were  helped  into 
the  carriages  and  brought  back  to  camp, 
under  the  escort  of  sportsmen  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  supported  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Maharajah’s  troops. 

Once  at  the  Armoudjan  the  alarm  some¬ 
what  subsided  ;  but,  to  reassure  the  ladies, 
most  elaborate  precautions  were  adopted — 
such  as  a  triple  cordon  of  sentinels,  fires  at 
all  the  garden  gates,  and  watchers  before 
every  tent. 

But  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  resume 
the  thread  of  our  narrative.  The  elder 
guests  were  still  at  the  table  when  the 
shouts  of  the  fugitives  and  the  growl  of 
the  tiger  met  their  ears ;  the  panic  and 
confusion  had  been  even  greater  with  them 
than  among  the  croquet-players.  Several  : 
of  the  ladies  fainted,  among  them  Mlrs.  ! 
Wlmtafter  and  Mrs.  Butnot,  and  they 
would  have  been  left  behind  on  the  ground 
had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of 
Barbarou,  of  the  colonel,  and  a  few  of 


companies  were  formed,  one  for  London, 
the  other  for  Plymouth. 

The  r<  presentatives  of  the  London  com¬ 
pany  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George 
Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  of  the  voyages, 
and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield  ;  those  of 
the  Plymouth  company  were  Thomas 
Hanham,  Ralegh  Gilbert,  William  Parker, 
and  George  Popharn.  The  date  of  the 
charter  was  April  10,  1606. 

Some  months  were  spent  in  preparation, 
and  on  December  19  the  expedition  started 
from  Blackwall.  It  consisted  of  three 
ships — one  of  a  hundred  tons,  one  of  forty 
tons,  one  of  twenty  tons.  These  were 
under  the  command  of  Christopher  New¬ 
port,  who  gave  his  name  to  Newport  News. 
Compare  the  tonnage  of  his  fleet  to  that  of 
the  steamers  who  trade  to  the  seaport 
named  after  him  !  On  board  were  Wing¬ 
field,  Smith,  and  a  very  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  fifty  other  gentlemen  adven¬ 
turers,  a  minister  (the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt), 
two  surgeons  (Wotton  and  Wilkinson), 
and  forty-five  labourers  and  mechanics. 
As  if  to  keep  things  as  unpleasantly 
romantic  as  possible,  King  James  had  in¬ 
vented  a  new  method  of  naming  a  leader. 
His  majesty  had  evidently  been  struck 
with  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  for  instead 
of  nominating  a  man  he  presented  the 
voyagers  with  a  wonderful  box  all  covered 
with  seals.  The  box  was  not  to  be  opened 
till  the  site  of  the  colony  was  reached,  and 
then  the  king’s  wishes  would  be  found 
therein.  The  box  was  taken  on  board  with 
great  ceremony  and  looked  at  longingly  by 
the  fifty  gentlemen  adventurers,  each  of 
whom  was  fully  persuaded  that  he  alone 
was  the  lucky  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  officers,  who  carried  them  into  the 
palace. 

When  Miss  Shaughnessy  told  the  story 
of  Everest’s  behaviour,  it  seemed  so  impro¬ 
bable  that  very  few  believed  it.  A  furious 
tiger  stopped  by  a  blow  from  a  croquet- 
mallet  !  It  was  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason,  and  the  invention  could  only  be 
attributed  to  the  delusion  of  an  over-  1 
excited  brain. 

The  colonel,  however,  never  doubted  his 
daughter’s  truth  or  coolness.  And  so 
Everest  was  warmly  and  sincerely  thanked,  , 
notwithstanding  his  remark  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  Holbeck  and 
Barbarou  Everest  was  an  incomparable 
hero. 

In  the  evening  the  conference  was  most 
excited.  The  question  under  discussion 
was,  of  course,  the  appearance  of  the  King- 
of-the-Tigers,  his  unwarrantable  intrusion 
into  the  picnic,  and  the  -ways  and  means 
of  checking  such  impertinence  which  for¬ 
tunately  had  had  no  serious  result. 

As  far  as  chastisement  went,  there  was 
but  one  opinion — “Death  without  delay.” 
As  to  the  means  of  putting  this  into  execu¬ 
tion  every  member  had  something  to  say, 
every  one  had  some  special  plan.  Holbeck 
proposed  to  poison  the  ferocious  beast  with 
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strychnine,  and  Barbarou  volunteered  to 
catch  him  in  a  trap  as  he  had  seen  lions 
caught  on  the  Senegal.  These  two  pro¬ 
posals  were  rejected  with  indignation  as 
unworthy  of  discussion  by  the  Tigerslayers’ 
Club. 

Colonel  Shaughnessy  again  suggested 
a  combined  attack  of  all  the  sportsmen, 
assisted  by  several  thousand  beaters. 

Butnot,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that 
each  should  fight  for  his  own  hand,  and, 
so  as  not  to  damage  one  another,  that  each 
sportsman  should  take  his  turn,  the  candi¬ 
date’s  name  to  be  written  down,  and  the 
club  to  decide  the  order  in  which  he  was 
to  make  his  attempt.  This  proposition 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  The  president,  after  registering 
the  vote,  announced  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  proceed  to  the  election  of  can¬ 
didates. 

Before  the  meeting  closed  he  repeated 
the  advice  that  he  had  given  three  weeks 
before  at  the  inauguration  of  the  club. 
He  said  that  the  younger  members,  who 
would  be  the  first  candidates,  should  re¬ 
member  that  prudence  is  the  sister  of 
courage,  and  that,  whatever  they  might 
■say,  killing  a  tiger  was  not  a  trilling 
matter.  He  informed  his  colleagues  that 
henceforth  thejf  would  be  continually  in¬ 
formed  of  the  King-of-the-Tigers’  move¬ 
ments,  that  he  would  be  watched  by  the 
shikaris,  and  that  his  highness  was  going 
to  throw  a  strong  cordon  of  troops  round 
the  country  to  prevent  all  attempt  at 
flight  on  the  part  of  the  monster. 

During  this  long  tumultuous  conference 
it  seemed  to  Holbeck  that  Everest  was 
more  thoughtful  and  anxious  than  usual, 
and  as  they  came  out  of  the  club  he  took 
the  young  man’s  arm,  and  said  to  him,  in 
a  kindly  tone,  “  What  makes  you  so 
thoughtful  to-night?  Are  you  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  you  have  done  to-day  ? 
Without  you  our  excellent  friend  Shaugh¬ 
nessy  would  perhaps  at  this  moment  be 
plunged  in  inconsolable  grief.” 

“Do  not  talk  like  that,”  said  .Everest. 

You  are  mistaken,  Holbeck.  I  will  no 
longer  delay  telling  you  what  for  some 
time  I  have  felt.  In  whom  shall  I  confide 
if  not  in  you,  my  only  mentor  ?  ” 

“Well,  say  on,”  said  the  doctor;  “the 
night  is  delightful,  and,  while  Barbarou 
sleeps,  we  can  talk  as  we  walk.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  King-of-the-Tigers  will 
pursue  us  into  this  garden  when  it  is 
guarded  by  two  hundred  sepoys.” 

Leaving  Barbarou  to  go  to  bed  alone, 
the  two  men  strolled  off  among  the  gloomy 
thickets  of  the  Armoudjan. 

What  was  the  subject  of  their  interview  ? 
We  do  not  know,  but  anyhow  Everest’s 
confession  must  have  been  of  some  length, 
for  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  they 
regained  their  tent. 

As  they  entered,  Holbeck  stopped  the 
young  man,  and  said, 

“  Believe  me,  my  dear  Everest,  it  is 
always  better,  once  you  have  formed  a 
resolution,  to  put  it  in  execution  at  once. 
On  e  me  permission  to  act  without  delay. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen?  Our 
colony  for  some  reason  or  another  may 
suddenly  break  up,  our  friends  will  di¬ 
sperse,  and  then — ” 

“  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,” 
answered  the  young  man.  “  Do  as 
seemeth  best.  Is  not  the  fortune  of  mv 
life  at  stake  ?  ” 

“  So  be  it,”  replied  Holbeck ;  “  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  But  there  is  one  thing 
I  have  to  ask  you.  Let  me  tell  the  whole 

truth.” 


“Like  you,  dear  doctor,”  answered 
Everest,  “I  hate  a  falsehood.  But  our 
artifice  is  a  very  innocent  one  and  cer¬ 
tainly  excusable  if  it  can  assure  my  happi¬ 
ness  and  cure  me  for  ever  of  my  malady. 
Look  upon  me  as  but  convalescent  and 
pardon  my  eccentricity.  I  repeat  I  wish 
to  owe  nothing  to  my  title  or  fortune,  and 
if  I  think  too  well  of  the  people  I  have 
been  speaking  of  to  believe  them  sensible 
to  such  influences,  I  do  not  wish  the  world 
at  large  to  think  any  less  of  them  than  Ido.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  doctor,  “to¬ 


morrow  morning.”  And  they  separated 
and  went  to  bed. 

When  Holbeck  was  alone  he  mechanic- 
ally?*feook  off  his  gold  spectacles,  and  re¬ 
mained  for  some  seconds  gazing  blankly  at 
the  wall  of  the  tent.  Then  he  seemed 
quite  satisfied,  rubbed  his  hands  rapidly 
together,  and  murmured, 

“We  are  getting  on,  and  very  much 
better  than  I  expected.” 

In  the  morning,  as  ten  o’clock  struck,  j 
Holbeck  came  out  of  his  tent.  His  cravat 
was  whiter  than  ever,  and  in  spite  of  the 
early  hour  he  wore  his  best  black  coat. 

The  good  doctor  made  his  way  to 
Colonel  Shaughnessy’s  encampment.  A 
servant  introduced  him  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  where  the  president  of  the  Tiger- 
slayers’  Club  was  seated  before  a  table 
arranging  the  reports  of  the  shikaris  who 
had  been  out  watching  the  enemy. 

As  he  saw  Holbeck  enter,  the  colonel 
rose,  and,  holding  out  both  his  hands, 
greeted  him  with, 

“  What  good  wind  has  brought  you 
here  at  this  hour,  dear  doctor  ?  I  hope 
you  have  come  to  breakfast.  Mary  will 
be  very  sorry  to  have  missed  your  visit. 
She  has  had  to  go  and  look  after  Mrs. 
Peernose,  whose  feelings  were  so  harrowed 
yesterday  that  she  has  had  a  series  of  , 
nervous  attacks,  and  the  poor  woman 
cannot  get  rid  of  them.” 

“  I  regret  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Peernose 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  she 
received  at  Mouti  Mahal,”  answered  Hol¬ 
beck,  “  and  I  thank  you  for  your  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  but  the  motive  that  brings  me  here 
at  this  early  hour  is  a  very  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  one  for  me.” 

“Sit  down,  then,”  said  the  colonel, 
offering  a  chair.  ‘  ‘  I  am  listening.  Let 
me  tell  you  beforehand,  though,  that  if  I 
can  help  you  in  any  way  I  will.” 

The  doctor  sat  down,  and  after  adjust¬ 
ing  his  spectacles,  which  had  slipped  down 


to  the  end  of  his  nose,  he  said,  in  a  slightly 
agitated  tone, 

“  Colonel  Shaughnessy,  I  come  in  the 
name  of  my  pupil  and  friend,  Mr.  Everest, 
to  beg  you  to  do  him  the  honour  of  giving 
him  the  hand  of  your  daughter,  Miss 
Mary.” 

Holbeck  had  rolled  this  sentence  off  very 
rapidly,  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach, 
the  end,  and  that  done,  he  darted  a  pierc¬ 
ing  look  at  the  gallant  colonel,  who  jumped 
out  of  his  chan-  as  he  finished,  and  ex¬ 
claimed, 


“The  hand  of  my  daughter  I  But  you 
do  not  mean  it.” 

“  That  is  where  you  are  mistaken,  my 
dear  sir.  We  do  mean  it  very  seriously,” 
replied  Holbeck,  who  regained  his  assur¬ 
ance  as  he  saw  the  old  officer’s  confusion. 

The  colonel  resumed  his  seat. 

“  Excuse  my  abruptness,”  said  he.  “  My 
surprise — such  an  unexpected  request — I 
am  much  flattered— I  am  greatly  honoured 
—but—” 

Obviously  the  gallant  president  felt 
himself  on  dangerous  ground.  He  stam¬ 
mered  and  stuttered  in  search  of  some 
good  reason  to  keep  her  who  was  so  dear 
to  him,  and  whom  the  doctor  had  come  to 
take  away  from  him;  fearing  to  offend  or 
even  to  cause  a  coolness  with  a  man  who 
had  inspired  him  with  profound  esteem. 

Holbeck  came  to  his  help  by  saying, 
“  I  quite  understand  all  the  reasons  that 
you  would  give  me,  but  you  know  what  a 
high  opinion  I  entertain  of  your  charming 
daughter.  You  can  therefore  see  that  if 
I  make  myself  the  interpreter  of  a  demand 
which  affects  his  whole  future,  it  is  because 
I  consider  Mr.  Everest  the  most  loyal  and 
straightforward  of  men,  and  endowed  with 
all  the  qualities  that  a  father  could  require 
in  a  son-in-law.” 

After  this  beautiful  speech  the  doctor 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  conquered 
his  adversary,  but  he  soon  saw  that  he  was 
mistaken.  The  colonel  had  at  length  found 
a  substantial  ground  of  defence. 

“  Before  consulting  my  daughter  on  so 
serious  a  matter,”  answered  he,  “  you  will 
permit  me  to  speak  to  you  in  all  frankness. 
I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Everest ; 
I  have  watched  him  with  great  interest 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 
I  consider  him  a  perfect  gentleman.  You 
know  that  amongst  Englishmen  that  goes 
a  long  way.  Now  to  that  feeling  of  in¬ 
terest  which  I  have  taken  in  Mr.  Everest 
there  has  been  added  since  yesterday  one 
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of  sincere  gratitude  for  his  splendid  devo¬ 
tion  in  risking  his  life  to  save  my 
daughter’s.  That,  you  say,  ought  to  be 


“  The  hand  of 


enough  to  make  me  gladly  consent  for  my 
•laughter  to  bear  the  name  of  so  estimable 
a  man.  But — ”  Here  a  cloud  passed  over 
the  old  officer’s  face;  he  hesitated,  and 
continued,  with  some  embarrassment,  “  I 
am  a  poor  man,  Dr.  Holbeck,  and  if  I  do 
not  seek  a  fortune  for  my  child  any  more 
than  she  herself  does,  it  is  at  least  my 
duty  to  see  that  I  find  her  a  home  suitable 
to  her  station  in  life.  Now  Mr.  Everest 
lias  no  fortune  ;  his  position  is  precarious.” 

Holbeck  was  on  the  point  of  exclaiming, 
“Quite  the  contrary!  The  young  man 
that  you  think  so  much  of,  in  whom  you 
have  found  every  good  quality,  has  the 
enormous  advantage  into  the  bargain  of 
being  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influen- 
lial  noblemen  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
But  he  remembered  his  promise  to  Everest, 
and  contented  himself  with  observing,  “I 
admit  that  the  present  position  of  my 
young  friend  may  not  be  very  brilliant,  but 
that  may  improve,  and  one  day  it  may 


perhaps  be  such  as  to  gratify  the  most 
ambitious  dreams.” 

“  I  do  not  doubt  it,”  said  the  colonel ; 
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“  and  I  can  see  that  you  have  faith  in  your 
pupil’s  future.  Still,  that  future  is  rather 
problematical,  and  I  cannot —  ” 

The  colonel  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 
The  look  of  sadness  which  came  over  Hol- 
beck’s  face  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
and  he  rose,  and,  with  soldierly  abruptness 
seizing  the  doctor’s  hand,  exclaimed, 
“  Doctor,  I  wish  I  were  a  rich  man  !  But 
I  have  only  my  pay — not  a  penny  more — 
and  that  is  not  enough  for  three  persons 
to  live  on.  And  I  like  the  lad  very  much — 
more  than  you  would  think —  ” 

Holbeck  had  also  risen,  and  waited 
anxiously,  for  the  old  officer  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  something. 

“Your  friend  is  an  Englishman,  is  he 
not  ?  ”  said  the  colonel. 

“  Yes  ;  born  in  Yorkshire,  T  believe.” 

“  Is  he  related  to  Lord  Everest  ?  ” 

“  He  belongs  to  the  same  family,”  an¬ 
swered  Holbeck,  who  could  not  suppress  a 
smile. 


“  Indeed  !  ”  said  the  colonel,  who  seemed 
to  be  following  up  some  secret  idea.  “  Do 
you  know  whether  he  would  dislike  to  be¬ 
come  a  soldier  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  said  the  doctor  ;  “  but 
I  never  heard  him  express  any  objection 
to  such  a  career.” 

“  Well  then,  in  that  case,”  continued 
Colonel  Shaughnessv,  ‘  ‘  if  we  were  once 
to  get  him  into  the  Indian  Army  we  might 
push  him  on.  But  what  is  he  to  do  in  the 
meantime  ?  There  is  only  one  way  we  can 
manage  it.” 

“  I  do  not  understand,”  said  Holbeck. 

“  The  only  way  is  for  Everest  to  kill  the 
King-of-the-Tigers  !  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor. 

‘ 1  Mr.  Everest  is  an  accomplished  sports¬ 
man,”  continued  the  colonel;  “he  will 
kill  the  King-of-the-Tigers,  take  the  skin 
to  the  Maharajah,  take  the  reward  of  the 
lac  of  rupees,  and  the  interest  on  that  will 
give  him  enough  to  live  on  till  he  gets 
fairly  started — ” 

“And  then?”  asked  Holbeck,  seeing 
the  colonel  pause. 

“And  then — we  will  see,”  said  the 
colonel. 

“I  will  convey  your  conditions  to  my 
young  friend,”  said  Holbeck,  “  and  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  he  will  be  able  to 
accept  them.” 

“  And  so  do  I,”  said  the  colonel  as  the 
friends  shook  hands. 

Once  outside  the  tent,  Holbeck  could  not 
help  muttering, 

“  So  much  for  this  lad’s  idiotic  inven¬ 
tions.  He  had  only  to  say,  We  are  Lord 
Everest,  of  Grosmore  Castle,  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  wealth  untold,  and 
in  giving  us  your  daughter  not  only  would 
you  add  to  your  happiness  and  ours,  but  you 
would  crush  with  jealousy  all  the  Peernoses, 
Whatafters,  Beynons,  and  other  indivi¬ 
duals  that  hold  their  noses  so  high  above 
the  horizon.  Shaughnessy  is  a  brave  man 
without  ambition  or  pretension.  All  could 
have  been  done  at  once.  I  could  have 
found  out  Miss  Mary  and  I  could  have 
said  to  her,  ‘  This  lord  that  loves  you  has 
the  best  heart  of  any  man  I  know  in  spite 
of  his  title  and  his  millions.’  While  now, 
with  our  duplicity,  we  are  in  a  nice  old 
muddle.  We  have  got  to  run  after  an  un- 
seizable  monster,  kill  him,  skin  him  like  a 
rabbit,  and,  clothed  in  the  spoil,  are  tc 
play  the  young  Hercules  before  the  eye¬ 
glasses  of  Mrs.  Peernose  and  the  curl¬ 
papers  of  t»Mrs.  Butnot.  After  that  we 
have  got  to  mount  the  red  jacket  and  do 
whatever  the  colonel  chooses  to  order. 
Ah,  well !  The  patriarch’s  labour  was  in¬ 
dulgence  itself  compared  to  that  of  this 
fierce  president  of  the  Tigerslayers.” 

As  he  finished  this  peroration  Holbeck 
reached  the  tent. 

Everest  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and 
anxiously  asked  him, 

“Well?” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  the  doctor,  “by 
your  own  fault  you  have  put  yourself  in 
such  a  position  that  you  must  conquer  or 
die.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Before  you  become  his  son-in-law  that 
cold-blooded  colonel  requires  that  you 
should  bring  him  the  tigerskin.” 

“  The  skin  of  the  King-of-tbe-Tigers  ?  ” 

“  Of  the  King-of-the-Tigers  himself.” 

“  Then  I  am  saved  !  ”  exclaimed  Everest. 
“  In  eight  hours  or  less  the  tigerskin 
shall  be  at  Colonel  Shauglmessy’s  feet ;  ” 
and  he  added,  so  quietly  that  Holbeck  did 
not  hear  him,  “  or  I  shall  have  ceased  to 
live.”  [The 
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The  doctor  did  not  share  the  young 
man’s  enthusiasm.  The  enterprise  seemed 
unduly  dangerous,  and  he  blamed  himself 
for  having  urged  Everest  to  act  as  he  had 
done.  In  acquainting  him  with  what  had 
passed  at  his  interview  with  the  colonel, 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  all  the  obstacles 
that  he  could.  But  Everest’s  determina¬ 
tion  was  taken,  and  no  difficulty  could 
turn  him  from  it. 

In  the  evening,  after  the#  club  dinner, 
the  members  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
the  candidates  who  were  to  make  the  first 
attack  on  the  King-of-the-Tigers.  Twelve 
names,  amongst  which  were  those  of 
Everest  and  Barbarou,  appeared  on  the 
list. 

As  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the 
vote  by  which  they  were  to  select  the  for¬ 
tunate  sportsman  who  was  to  lead  off  the 
campaign,  the  president  made  a  short 
speech. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  am  about  to 
ask  a  favour  of  you  on  behalf  of  one  of 
our  young  colleagues,  which  I  think  he 
has  merited  owing  to  his  noble  conduct  in 


a  recent  matter.  When  the  other  day  we 
fled  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Mouti 
Mahal,  a  prey  to  justifiable  alarm,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  had  not  our  weapons  with  us, 
one  alone  amongst  us  dared  to  remain, 
and,  with  a  mere  toy  in  his  hand,  face  the 
terrible  monster.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  only  justice  that  he  who  faced 
the  tiger  then  should  be  the  first  to  face 
him  now.” 

Unanimous  applause  greeted  this  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  president,  and  Barbarou, 
taking  Everest  by  the  shoulders,  ran  him 
out  from  the  background,  where  he  was 
modestly  hiding. 

“I  propose,  gentlemen,”  said  General 
Butnot,  “  that  we  vote  by  acclamation  for 
the  courageous  candidate  whom  our  friend 
Sbaughnessy  has  so  justly  recommended: 
that  our  colleague  Everest  be  the  champion 
of  the  Tigerslayers.” 

Every  hand  was  raised  in  confirmation, 
and  there  came  a  shout  of, 

“  Three  cheers  for  Everest !  ” 

Everest  was  now  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
which  had  formed  round  him. 


“My  dear  colleagues,”  he  said,  “  I  thank 
you  for  the  unmerited  favour  you  have 
shown  me.  I  will  try  to  sustain  as  bravely 
as  I  can  the  honour  of  the  Tigerslayers’ 
Club.  If  I  fall  in  this  glorious  strife  I 
know  that  amongst  you  I  shall  find  many 
who  will  avenge  me.” 

The  colonel  advanced  and  held  out  his 
hand.  Everest  shook  it  respectfully  and 
murmured, 

“Thanks,  colonel.  You  may  trust  me 
to  do  my  duty.” 

(To  be  continued .) 
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IN  the  large  chamber  where  the  lady  sat 
with  all  her  maidens  round  her  at  their 
labours,  we  took  occasion  once  to  hear  how 
they  were  wont  to  cheer  each  other  at  their 
work  by  readings  from  the  sacred  hymns 
and  Saga  Hoard  which  they  had  from 
their  fathers.  We  have  seen  how  Gwen- 
nyth  left  the  place  in  pain  at  hearing 
songs  of  pagan  gods  and  creeds  of  senseless 
idols.  She  had  learned  to  love  the  Lady 
Edelgitha  and  the  earl  as  though  they 
were  the  parents  she  had  lost,  and  now 
that  Rolf  had  placed  Penruddock  on  his 
throne  and  joined  with  him  Prince  Llewyd 
and  his  land,  saving  that  portion  taken  by 
the  earl  to  swell  the  size  of  England,  she 
had  found  it  kind  in  such  a  son  of  Odin  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  conquered  land  to 
those  from  whom  he  took  it,  when  all  was 
in  his  power  to  keep  or  manage  as  he  found 
it  best.  The  lady  too,  although  her  views 
were  pagan  and  not  Christian,  had  a  high 
sense  of  duty  and  a  pure  high  soul,  such  as 
has  since  come  down  to  our  own  mothers, 
blended  with  all  those  graces  which 
through  so  many  ages  have  but  increased 
in  force,  making  the  name  of  Christian  the 
glory  of  the  globe. 

And  now  the  pagan  “lady”  sat  with 
those  British  women  and  heard  the  tale  of 
mercy,  then  new  to  English  ears.  The 
mighty  act  of  grace  so  full  of  love  and 
wisdom  had  touched  her  noble  heart,  and 
full  of  adoration  of  “  The  Lord  ”  she  wept 
most  precious  tears!  Just  then  a  woman 
slave  approached  to  say  that  Earl  Rolf 
had  come,  and  had  commanded  her  to  ask 
if  he  might  then  obtain  admission  with  a 
friend  dispatched  to  them  from  Kenwalch. 

“Toll  the  earl,”  exclaimed  the  lady, 
drying  up  her  tears,  “  that  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  to  see  him  at  a  less 
trying  time,  but  lie  is  master  here  and  we 
arc  always  glad  to  know  that  the  good 
earl  is  with  us.” 

Rolf  did  not  understand  about  the  “  try- 
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ing  time,”  but  thought  the  latter  portion 
of  the  message  sufficient  warrant  for  his 
stalking  in  together  with  the  iEthling. 

“What!”  he  cried.  “In  tears!  By 
Odin’s  sword,  I  swear  to  cleave  the  wretch 
in  twain  (unless  it  be  a  woman)  who  has 
caused  these  precious  drops  to  flow  from 
thy  bright  eyes,  dear  lady  !  Now  tell  me 
who  has  caused  thy  heart  to  bleed,  so  that 
thine  eyes  have  lost  their  lustre  ?  Who  ?” 

The  Lady  Edelgitha  smiled  to  see  her 
lord  so  fierce,  and  with  a  beaming  glance 
glowing  beyond  her  tears  she  said, 

“No  one  has  wrought  me  wrong,  brave 
warrior.  I  weep  for  pleasure  caused  by  too 
much  good,  and  thou  shalt  hear  the  story  ! 
But,  my  lord,  the  iEthling  is  standing ! 
Pray  you  rest.  In  my  poor  chamber  it 
is  true  there  is  not  much  for  warriors. 
But,  Hilda,  bring  a  horn  of  Roman  wine  ! 
Bertha,  set  grapes  before  the  iEthling. 
Pray  you  be  seated,  noble  Ethelwulf ! 
These  ladies  are  from  Britain.  This  is 
Gwennyth,  whose  fair  head  may  wear  a 
crown  in  Britain.  This  is  the  ‘  Domina  ’ 
who  was  so  gentle  to  my  darling  boy  when 
he  was  seeking  thee  in  Britain,  and  by 
some  boyish  freak  or  want  of  brains  con¬ 
trived  to  come  in  prison  !  ” 

“But,”  said  Rolf,  “I  have  not  heard 
the  name  of  him  who  caused  thy  tears  to 
flow.  I  long  to  hear  it,  that  I  may  show 
what  English  vengeance  means !  I  will 
not  say  what  I  will  do,  but  I  am  not  the 
man  to  leave  such  wrong  unpunished  !  ” 
Then  the  “Domina,”  in  those  dear  tones 
that  Harold  loved  to  hear,  briefly  related 
to  the  warlike  earl  what  she  had  told  his 
lady,  and  then  said, 

“  I  have  not  sought  to  make  unwilling 
converts  to  our  faith,  but  I  believe  that  all 
my  former  woe  has  been  a  preparation  for 
the  task  of  bringing  to  these  dear  ones  the 
holy  light  of  truth.  If  it  bo  so,  I  thank 
Him  from  my  heart  who  caused  that  heart 
to  bleed  that  theirs  might  dance  for  joy  !  ” 


The  grim  earl  never  spoke,  but  paced  the 
chamber  up  and  down  with  anxious  strides, 
then  with  a  kindling  look  towards  Ethel¬ 
wulf,  who  now  was  seated  quaffing  wine 
which  Hilda  had  poured  out,  and  offered 
to  him,  asked  him  abruptly  thus  : 

“iEthling  of  Western  Saxons!  read1'' 
me,  I  beg,  what  shall  I  do  to  answer  this 
creed  thus  brought  to  us  P  What  does 
King  Kenwalch  with  those  Christian  slaves 
of  priests  just  come  to  England?  Tell  me, 
I  pray,  wThat  course  thyself  wouldst  take, 
should  the  bright  crown  of  the  West 
Saxon  land  derive  fresh  lustre  from  thy' 
noble  brow,  and  Christians  sought  thy 
aid  ?  What  wouldst  thou  do  P  ” 

The  iEthling  smiled.  Giving  the  horn 
to  Hilda,  he  said,  to  the  surprise  of  all  and 
to  the  joy  of  some, 

“  Friend  Rolf,  I  am  a  Christian.” 

Rolf  started  as  though  smitten  by  a 
lance.  Wonder  held  all  his  senses.  Like  a 
tower  he  stood,  so  strong,  so  stern,  so 
stately.  Speech  seemed  to  leave  him. 
Dumb  and  turned  to  stone,  he  gazed  upon 
the  iEthling.  At  last  he  uttered,  with  a 
puzzled  look,  as  if  half-dazed  with  wonder, 
“  Thou ! ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  iEthling.  “I  have 
been  to  Rome  and  heard  the  doctrine  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  and  am  most  glad  to- 
understand  that  of  the  labours  here  begun 
in  Britain  fifty  years  ago  by  the  good 
priest  Augustine  great  things  are  now  re¬ 
sulting.  Then  the  men  of  Kent  began  to 
see  the  truth,  though  partially.  But  the 
good  seed  struck  root,  and  much  has  been 
achieved.” 

“  But,”  said  Earl  Rolf,  “  I  wmnder  thou 
shouldst  love  a  faith  whose  followers  are 
nithings.  Pardon,  my  lord;  I  do  not 
speak  of  thee.  But  I  am  told  that  these 
same  Christian — men,”  he  added,  though 
the  “  Christian  dogs  ”  was  the  phrase 


Advise. 
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ready  on  bis  tongue  to  use — ‘  ‘  never  obey 
their  God.  They  have,  men  say,  ten  laws, 
of  which  they  break  each  day  some  two  or 
three,  hut  rage  with  bitter  anger  when 
they  hear  that  other  men  who  never  heard 
their  laws,  mark  ye,  presume  to  break  but 
ODe.  Penda,  my  lord,  held  them  in  great 
contempt — ” 

“Enough,  my  friend,”  the  laughing 
iEthling  said.  “Penda  thought  other¬ 
wise  before  he  died,  and  our  good  Ken- 
walch,  after  all  his  woes,  has  now  em¬ 
braced  the  faith.  The  creed  is  true,  friend 
Rolf,  and  we  are  taught  to  see  our  God  as 
One,  the  great  Creator  of  the  earth,  of 
man,  and  all  that  breathes.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Domina,  in  her  sweet 
tones,  “  the  God  who  made  the  sun.” 

Rolf  started  when  he  heard  the  words 
that  he  so  often  used  now  quoted  by 
another  and  a  stranger,  and  so  he  said 
he  thought  it  very  strange  that  such  a 
creed  should  teach  the  highest  forms  of 
truth  and  yet  be  known  for  lowest  course 
of  life.  But  as  a  simple  man,  a  plain, 
blunt  soldier,  he  would  leave  the  faith  for 
wiser  heads  to  settle.  For  the  rest,  he 
could  say  nothing  if  his  wife  and  friends — 
the  Domina,  Octavia,  Princess  Gwennyth, 
and  such  else  who  liked  it — read  and  con¬ 
versed  with  him  upon  the  subject.  He 
would  say  he  thought  it  most  important 
that  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  people 
should  agree  touching  the  country’s  faith. 
The  churchmen  he  had  seen  in  Britain 
were,  he  thought,  mean,  juggling  slaves, 
while  the  priests  of  Thor  and  Odin  and  the 
other  gods  could  poise  the  lance  or  sway 
the  battle-sword  like  men. 

Again  the  iEthling  laughed. 

“Friend  Rolf,”  he  cried,  “look  here! 
The  Lady  Edelgitha  and  her  maids  are 
safe  to  turn  good  Christians,  and  what  the 
lady  of  a  household  thinks  the  other  in¬ 
mates  very  soon  believe,  if  they  be  worth 
their  salt.  Come,  my  good  friend.  Next 
month  there  is  a  solemn  folk-gemot,  and 
we  must  both  be  there.  There  will  be 
talk  of  the  new  faith  in  England,  and, 
furthermore,  I  hear  there  is  a  scheme  of 
having  over  all  the  English  side  one  only 
king  as  ruler.  That  is  something  grand. 
England  united  could  command  the  world, 
a  mighty  nation  in  a  little  space.  Rome  in  a 
nutshell,  while  the  sea  around,  likeElivagar 
of  the  ancient  tale,  holds  the  firm  earth 
together.  "Would  that  I  might  see  that 
happy  day  when  Englishmen  shall  not  be 
split  in  petty  wars  among  each  other,  but 
shall  know  the  way  to  unity  and  peace 
and  love.  That  cannot  be  without  one 
simple  faith,  uniting  all  men  in  one  holy 
bond,  making  them  one  in  feeling.  So,  my 
friend,  my  read  is  this  :  Let  these  fair  ladies 
search  the  secret  out  of  how  that  mighty 
God  who  made  the  sun  died  for  our  sins 
and  yet  is  everlasting.  Then  talk  the 
matter  over  by  their  gentle  aid  and  study 
well  the  matter  ere  we  start,  for  we  shall 
ride  together  to  the  king  and  speak  before 
the  witan  our  free  thoughts  as  part  of 
England’s  council.” 

And  so  it  was  agreed  between  those 
noble  friends  of  ours  to  rest  awhile  in 
peace,  and  study,  with  the  Domina  as 
guide,  the  glorious  faith  of  Christ.  After 
the  chase  or  exercise  of  arms  they  sought 
the  ladies’  bower,  and  there  was  much 
sweet  converse  touching  holy  things  be¬ 
tween  the  heart  and  head,  the  sword  and 
distaff,  man  and  wife.  The  iEthling,  like 
a  faithful  friend,  the  while  assisted  with 
advice  or  with  results  of-  his  own  past 
experience.  The  interest  awakened  in 
these  pagan  foes  of  hers  kept  the  good 


Domina  from  brooding  on  her  griefs,  and 
joy  became  an  inmate  of  her  heart  to  see 
such  joy  in  theirs. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  they  should 
start  to  witness  the  great  meeting  called 
to  speak  on  the  affairs  of  England.  With 
a  goodly  train  the  earl  and  iEthling  left 
the  noble  hall  and  journeyed  to  the  town 
near  which  this  mighty  meeting  should 
take  place.  Towns  were  but  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  warlike  race  loved  better  war 
than  commerce.  The  great  lords  drew 
their  retainers  round  them  to  their  halls, 
as  we  have  shown  already.  What  were 
called  towns  or  chesters  (places  enclosed 
and  strengthened  by  some  great  lordship 
near)  were  not  the  stately  things  that 
strike  our  modem  gaze.  The  houses 
were  mean  sheds,  the  shops  were  huts, 
where  chiefly  work  was  done,  as  we  say 
“  workshop  ”  now  ;  and  in  the  very  name 
we  have  the  traces  left  that  they  were  more 
for  working  in  than  show,  being  derived 
from  “  scapan — sceapan  ”  (our  “to  shape 
— to  make  ”).  The  streets  were  narrow, 
and  not  always  paved.  The  chief  material 
in  the  towns  was  wood,  and  so  when  fire 
broke  out  there  was  a  fearful  spectacle  of 
woe  among  the  suffering  townsfolk.  As  the 
wars  trained  most  men  to  the  trade  of  sol¬ 
diering,  there  was  much  danger  that  a 
band  of  these,  after  dismissal  from  a  long 
campaign,  would  join  together  to  obtain 
by  force  such  wealth  from  the  poor 
“burghers”  as  might  enrich  themselves. 
Therefore  the  townsfolk  oftentimes  sub¬ 
mitted  their  case  to  some  great  lord,  who 
from  his  hall  or  burg  migk  t  come  in  arms 
and  drive  way  the  robbers.  Of  course,  for 
such  protection  men  were  forced  to  pay 
these  nobles  nobly  ! 

Through  such  a  town,  then  called  after 
a  certain  Wis,  a  noble  warrior,  Wisham, 
or  the  home  of  Wis,  our  party  galloped  on 
towards  the  gemot.  At  the  request  of 
good  Prince  Echelwulf  the  boys,  Harold, 
Kenulf,  and  Beorn,  had  been  allowed  to 
accompany  the  train.  He  assured  the 
Lady  Edelgitha  that  they  should  be  pdaced 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  good 
Queen  Saxburga,  the  wife  of  Kenwalch. 
But  she  had  parted  with  them  most  un¬ 
willingly.  Thane  Hildeberght  rode  with 
brilliant  train,  and  he  was  glad  to  have 
his  boy  with  him.  So  they  all  rode  most 
lovingly,  and  journeyed  on  until  they 
reached  the  town  of  which  we  speak. 
Here  Harold  begged  the  earl  to  let  him, 
with  his  “brother”  Beorn  and  Kenulf, 
ride  on  the  first  to  see  the  burghers’  homes, 
for  usually  when  armed  men  passed  through 
houses  were  closed  and  doors  were  barred 
for  fear  of  lawless  acts.  The  earl  then 
gave  them  leave,  and  on  they  rode,  and 
entered  the  long,  straggling  street,  where 
the  few  burghers  who  pursued  their  trades 
looked  fearfully  around  lest  mayhap  in 
some  corner  hidden  thieves  might  lurk  and 
rob  them  of  their  little  earnings  and  their 
lives.  The  boys,  astonished,  rode  through 
this  strange  scene,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  female  shriek.  They  turned  their 
horses  down  the  narrow  lane  from  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  where  they  found 
two  miscreants  holding  a  poor  burgher's 
wife,  while  a  third  rifled  all  the  store 
within  of  cloth  and  other  things  in  which 
she  dealt. 

“Unhand  the  woman!”  shouted  the 
boy-earl;  “or — ” 

But  before  the  threat  had  left  his  lips 
the  robbers  fled  before  him.  Shield  and 
lance  were  quite  enough  to  send  the  varlets 
flying  wide  from  the  scene  of  theft.  Then 
Harold  flung  his  new  steel  javelin  and 


pierced  one  through  the  back.  The  other 
vanished  down  some  gloomy  court  and 
soon  was  lost  to  view,  but  the  foul  roguo 
packing  the  woman’s  goods  securely,  as  he 
thought,  within  the  house,  startled  by  all 
the  clamour  of  horses’  hoofs  and  by  the 
cry  of  pain  raised  by  his  fellow-rascal  as 
he  dropped,  let  fall  the  bundle  he  was 
making  up,  and,  rushing  down  the  stairs, 
sought  to  escape  in  time,  but  Beorn  was 
ready  with  his  javelin  and  laid  him  howl¬ 
ing  low.  The  burgher’s  wife,  surprised  at 
this  relief,  asked  Kenulf  what  amount  he 
thought  of  asking  for  saving  all  her  store. 

The  indignant  boy  replied,  “  We  are  no 
cut-throats,  hired  to  fight  for  pay  !  That 
we  have  helped  thee  in  thy  hour  of  need 
praise  thou  the  gods,  not  us.  Keep  all 
thy  goods,  and  when  thou  feelest  fear 
think  on  the  boy-earl  Harold  and  his 
lance !  ” 

With  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  filthy 
state  of  the  lane  and  the  numerous  holes 
in  the  road  (which  was  the  same  for  men 
and  horses  through  the  town),  the  boys  re¬ 
gained  the  High  Street  just  as  Rolf,  the 
iEthling,  and  their  party  cantered  through. 
Then  Rolf  commanded  halt,  and  led  his 
men  in  various  little  groups  to  certain  inns 
where  mead  was  sold  to  all  the  townsfolk. 
When  the  news  was  spread  that  Blue-tooth 
and  the  iEthling  led  the  train,  then  there 
was  great  rejoicing,  for  they  were  known 
as  just  and  honourable  men  who  paid  in 
gold  like  princes.  In  the  towns  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  Saxon  Briton  men  had 
used  certain  coins  called  mancuses  of  gold, 
shillings  of  silver,  and  the  penny  piece  of 
which  five  made  a  shilling,  and  the  mancus 
coin  was  worth  six  shillings  each.  But 
Rolf  held  by  the  Scandinavian  plan  of 
paying  in  gold  rings  of  various  weight  for 
all  the  services  which  he  received  from 
vassals  or  from  those  supplying  any  wants. 
This  princely  mode  of  payment  pleased 
the  hosts  who  kept  these  taverns,  and  the 
town  soon  grew  much  brighter  when  the 
burghers  knew  that  the  grim  earl  had 
come. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


A  Never-failing  Friend.— When  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards  came  to  die,  after  bidding  all  his 
relatives  farewell,  his  last  words  were,  “  And 
now  where  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  true  and 
.never-failing  friend  1  ”  and  so  saying  he  sweetly 
fell  asleep.  Jesus  is  a  friend,  ever  near  and 
ever  true  ;  the  best  friend  for  earth  or  heaven. — 
Foster. 


Words  that  Stain. —A  small  brush  of 
camel’s  hair  had  been  dipped  into  a  fluid  in 
which  was  some  nitrate  of  silver,  or  “  caustic,” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  brush  was  wiped 
upon  a  white  sheet.  Pretty  soon  there  appeared 
a  black  stain  upon  a  white  surface.  It  did  not 
look  very  dark  at  first,  but  the  action  of  the 
light  seemed  to  deepen  the  colour,  until  it  was 
an  ugly  spot  that  could  not  be  washed  out  nor 
bleached  out  in  a  whole  summer’s  sunshine. 
A  bright  lad  heard  a  vile  word  and  an  impure 
story.  He  thought  them  over.  They  became 
fixed  in  his  memory,  and  they  left  a  stain 
which  could  not  be  washed  out  by  all  the 
waters  of  this  great  round  earth.  Don’t  lend 
your  ears  to  be  defiled.  In  these  days  of  bad 
books  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  what  we  read. 
A  bad  story  smirches  the  heart,  pollutes  the 
memory,  and  inflames  the  fancy.  Shun  these 
things  as  you  would  poisonous  vipers,  and  ask 
God  to  help  you. 


Summer  Memories  ! 
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A  BOY’S  OWN  HOLIDAY  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

I. — DRIFTING  DOWN  THE  RHINE. 


The  pleasant  memory  of  our  tour  in  Holland  in  1882 
—described  in  No.  186  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Parer, 
in  the  September  Part  for  that  year — being  still  unfaded, 
we  this  year  resolved  on  another  trip  across  the  Channel, 
and  choosing  the  Rhine  as  own  hunting-ground,  proceeded 
to  Rotterdam  by  Harwich  instead  of  by  Blushing,  as  on 
our  first  expedition  together. 

Starting  from  Liverpool  Street  at  eight  o’clock  one 
evening  in  June,  provided  with  second-class  return  tickets 
to  Mayence,  for  which  we  paid  £3  12s.  4d.  apiece,  we 
found  that  we  had  passed  “  the  forest  ”  and  were  well 
■away  in  the  country  before  we  had  finished  discussing  the 
booking-clerk’s  rather  nebulous  observation  that  ‘ 1  we 
might  stay  away  a  month  if  we  pleased,  but  that  the 
■company  would  rather  that  we  did  not  stay  away  al¬ 
together.  ” 

Reaching  Parkstone  in  a  couple  of  hours — the  train 
now  runs  on  to  the  quay  of  that  name,  a  mile  above  the 
town  in  the  estuary  of  the  Stour — we  were  duly  delivered 
alongside  the  Lady  Tyler,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  steamed  out  into  the 
North  Sea.  For  a  time  we 
stayed  on  deck  watching  the 
wideningraysof  phosphorescence 
as  the  steamer  cleft  the  waves, 
and  then,  at  midnight,  we  turned 
in  and  slept. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were 
roused  by  the  bustle  on  deck, 
and  making  our  way  up  the 
companion  were  received  with 
‘  ‘  the  good  ship’s  parting  kick 
that  bids  adieu  to  ocean,”  and 
found  ourselves  lurching  over 
the  bar  into  the  Maas. 

The  “  customed  stork”  we 
lid  not  see,  but  Brielle  was 
there,  starboard  away,  behind  its 
square  church  tower.  Vlaar- 
dingen  we  passed  with  its  square 
fishing-boats,  and  Schiedam  was 
duly  Doted  with  its  three  hun¬ 
dred  square  factories  that  pack 
their  poison  in  square  bottles, 
and  pack  the  bottles  in  cubical 
cases.  At  a  quarter-past  nine  we  were  ashore 
beneath  the  trees  on  the  quay  at  Rotterdam, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  were  comfortably 
ensconced  in  the  Victoria  Hotel  close  by. 

Leaving  our  bags  in  our  rooms  we  started 
forth  to  see  the  town.  Of  course  we  went  to  the 
Market-place  and  had  a  look  at  Erasmus,  “the 
genius  of  the  place,”  and  of  course  we  duly 
learnt  the  legend  of  the  little  corner  house  of 


In  the  morning 
we  started  by  the 
ten  o’clock  train  for 
the  Hague,  taking 
return  tickets,  which 
cost  very  little  more 
than  singles  in  those 
parts.  We  “  made 
a  day  of  it,”  and 
what  with  the  Vij  ver 
lake  and  the  build¬ 
ings  round  it,  the 
Picture  Gallery  at 
the  Mauritshuis,  the 
Cabinet  of  Curio¬ 
sities,  the  Navy 
Office  with  its  splen¬ 
did  series  of  ship 
models,  and  the 


Ehrenfels,  Bingen. 

the  thousand  terrors,  where,  during  the  butchery 
of  1572,  the  inhabitants  shut  themselves' in,  and 
killing  a  goat  allowed  its  blood  to  trickle  into 
the  street  beneath  the  front  door,  and  so  de¬ 
ceived  the  Spaniards  into  passing  by,  persuaded 
that  all  within  had  been  properly  massacred. 
All  that  day  we  spent  rambling  about  “the 
sort  of  vulgar  Venice,”  and  becoming  accli¬ 
matised. 


Rudesheim  and  Johannisberg. 


Museum,  we  worked  quite  hard,  and  the  two- 
mile  tram  trip  to  Scheveningen  and  back  for  a 
breath  of  sea  air  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam  we  had 
seen  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  so  we  left  for  the 
city  of  Erasmus  by  the  7.25,  and  the  next  day 
made  a  pilgrimage  by  water  to  quaint  old  Dort, 
where  the  windmills  saw  up  the  Rhine  rafts, 
and  “the  picturesque  antiquity  of  the  streets,” 
to  quote  Gerald,  “  makes  a  fellow 
feel  as  if  he  were  his  own  an¬ 
cestor.” 

On  the  Friday  we  moved  on  to 
Gouda,  and  thence  to  Utrecht, 
where  we  spent  the  evening 
wandering  about  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Next  morning  we  were 
oil’  by  the  9.40  for  Cologne, 
and  devoted  the  afternoon  to  its 
lofty  cathedral  which  took  over 
six  centuries  to  complete.  We 
saw  not  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins,  nor  did  we  smell  the 
forty  stinks,  nor  visit  the  forty 
vendors  of  the  famous  “eau.” 
In  fact  we  forgot  all  about  them, 
but  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much 
notwithstanding.  We  blandly 
smiled  upon  the  guides  and 
talked  to  them  in  the  single- 
handed  deaf  and  dumb  alpha¬ 
bet.  The  attack  appalled  them 
and  they  left  us  to  ourselves. 

At  Cologne  we  spent  the 
Sunday,  and  then,  as  we  had 
decided  to  go  up  the  Rhine  by 
rail,  and  leisurely'  drop  down 
it  by  water,  we  started  on  the 
Monday  for  Coblentz,  BiDgen- 
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brack,  and  Mayence,  or  rather  Maintz,  as  rve 
ought  to  have  spelt  it.  Passing  Rolandseck  of 
the  Hildegimde  legend,  with  Ivonigswinter 
opposite,  where  tourists  bound  up  stream  join 
the  steamboat  if  wise,  we  reached  Coblentz, 
and  then  by  the  banks  of  the  majestic  river, 
hurried  by  Cappellen,  Camp,  and  St.  Goar  of  the 
Lorelei,  with  many  a  glimpse  of  the  winding 
stream  until  we  reached  the  old  archiepiscopal 
capital  whose  primate  was  the  premier  prince  of 
the  German  Empire. 

To  Mayence  and  its  suburbs  we  devoted  a 
day,  occupied  by  the  cathedral  with  its  shot- 
scarred  red  sandstone  walls  and  tomb  of  the 
wife  of  the  first  German  Emperor  of  the  West, 
and  the  Tower  of  Drusus,  and  above  all  by 
Gutenberg  and  early  printing  ;  and  then  with 
a  run  down  to  Worms  to  see  the  Luther  Monu¬ 
ment  and  think  of  the  “  Here  I  stand.  I  can¬ 
not  act  otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen,”  of 
the  Reformer,  we  commenced  our  descent  of  the 
river. 

The  finest  scenery  on  the  Rhine  is  undoubtedly 
that  between  the  Niederwald  and  the  junction 
with  the  Mosel  at  Coblentz.  As  the  river  runs 
through  the  winding  gorge,  which  it  has  been 
hard  at  work  cutting  down  into  the  Taunus 
tableland  ever  since  the  days  when,  far  mightier 
than  now,  it  entered  the  old  North  Sea  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  had  for  its  affluents  the 
Thames  and  the  other  rivers  of  eastern  England, 
it  affords  a  succession  of  picturesque  landscapes 
unequalled  in  Europe.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
ravine,  broken  every  now  and  then  by  some 
rugged  buttress  like  the  Lorelei,  rarely  rise  sheer 
from  the  stream.  Their  surface  is  covered  with 
the  rocky  fragments  that  have  fallen  from  the 
wasting  cliffs  above,  and  on  this  rough  ground, 
and  frequently  far  up  the  cliffs  themselves,  are 
clustered  the  vineyards  that  testify  so  forcibly 
to  man’s  skill  and  perseverance.  Guarding  the 
river  as  it  glides  along  there  rise  the  ruined 
castles  of  the  “  Robbers  of  the  Rhine,”  a  few  of 
whose  legends  found  their  place  in  the  diary  of 
our  trip. 

Following  the  stream  from  Worms,  where 
Luther’s  Tree  had  been  duly  noted,  we  had 
found  the  voyage  through  the  plain  somewhat 
monotonous,  but  matters  mended  as  we  neared 
the  Taunus  valley.  Mavkobrunner  was  passed, 
and  we  were  off  Rudeslieim,  when  our  note-book, 
which  had  been  opened  with  the  Luther’s  Tree 
legend,  was  again  in  request.  But  we  must 
not  omit  the  tree,  for  the  first  in  order  should 
lead  the  way. 

“Well,  my  little  monk,”  said  George  of 
Freundsberg,  as  he  was  riding  with  Luther  out 
of  Worms,  “  do  you  now  believe  iu  the  success 
of  your  doctrine  '!  ” 

“Look  at  that  little  sprig,”  said  Doctor 
Luther,  pointing  to  a  tiny  elm-plant.  “As 
surely  as  that  young  shoot  will  grow  to  be  a 
mighty  tree,  so  surely  will  the  doctrine  1  teach 
spread  among  the  people  of  this  land.” 

And  the  sprig  grew,  and  the  doctrine  grew. 
The  elm-tree  exists,  and  the  doctrine  exists  and 
flourishes  exceedingly. 

The  legend  of  Rudesheim  is  a  melancholy  one. 
It  is  not  very  novel  in  its  incidents  ;  the  names 
of  the  characters  are  special  to  the  locality,  but 
the  story  in  other  respects  is  familiar. 

Bromser  of  Rudesheim  went  on  the  crusade 


j  leaving  a  baby  daughter  behind  him.  lie 
fought  well  and  conspicuously,  and  even  killed 
[  one  of  the  famous  dragons  that  were  fabled  to 
'  ravage  Palestine.  One  day  he  had  strayed  far 
from  the  camp  and  found  himself  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  short  and  sharp. 
Bromser  was  overpowered  and  carried  off  into 
captivity.  He  remained  in  prison  for  years, 
and  at  last  vowed  to  heaven  that  if  he  were 
permitted  to  escape  he  would  devote  his  daughter 
to  the  church.  He  did  escape,  and  in  pilgrim’s 
guise  returned  to  Rudesheim. 

Meanwhile  his  daughter  had  grown  to  be  a 
lovely  woman,  and  had  given  her  heart  to  the 
young  Graf  Otto  of  Falkenstein.  When  the 
pilgrim  arrived  at  Rudesheim  he  was  warmly 
welcomed,  but  when  he  informed  his  daughter 
of  his  vow  and  declared  his  intention  of  abiding 
by  it,  the  consternation  may  be  imagined. 
Bromser  was  obdurate,  Gisela  prayed  in  vain, 

I  and  the  night  before  she  was  to  become  a  nun 
i  she  threw  herself  down  the  rocks  into  the  river, 
j  And  a  fisherman  next  morniDg  found  the  corpse 
I  of  the  light  of  Rudesheim  floating  down  the 
I  stream. 

Below  Rudesheim  the  river  reaches  its  ex- 
j  treme  width  as  we  pass  the  princely'’  Johannis- 
berg.  W e  are  in  the  centre  of  the  hc-st  wine- 
j  producing  districts  of  the  Rhine,  and  every 
1  town  we  pass  gives  its  name  to  some  well-known 
variety.  Nowhere,  however,  is  the  scientific 
j  culture  of  the  vine  earned  on  more  successfully 
than  at  Johannisberg  ;  every  grape  is  precious, 
and  even  the  windfalls  are  picked  up  singly 
j  with  a  fork  specially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
i  The  fruit  is  kept  as  lowT  as  possible  so  as  to  give 
it  the  advantage  of  the  heat  reflected  from  the 
ground,  and  the  vineyard  is  subdivided  into 
several  patches,  each  of  which  is  harvested 
separately  and  has  its  produce  stored  in  separate 
casks. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  Niederwald,  and  here 
we  are  at  Bingen.  Above  us  there  away  is  the 
Elirenfels,  stormed  so  gallantly  by  Bernhard  of 
Weimar  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  ;  below  is  the 
Mouse  Tower,  whose  story  has  been  so  stirringly 
sung  by  Southey. 

In  Otto  the  First’s  time — that  great  em¬ 
peror  who  crossed  the  Alps  to  rescue  Queen 
Adelaide  from  Berenger,  and  married  her  in 
Canoza  when  he  had  raised  its  siege,  and  who 
in  961  assumed  the  iron  crown  at  Milan — there 
lived  the  famous  Bishop  Hatto,  one  of  the 
noblest  statesmen  of  early  Germany.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Iris  death  Siegfried  built  the 
present  tower,  which  owes  its  name  and  its 
legend  to  a  pitiful  pun. 

Beneath  the  waters  of  Lake  Constance  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Giittingen.  The  Freiherr 
von  Giittingen,  in  a  time  of  great  famine, 
did  as  Count  Graaf  did  in  his  attempt  to  reduce 
the  sui-plus  population,  and  shut  up  a  crowd  of 
his  poor  tenants  in  a  barn  and  burnt  them  to 
death.  The  souls  of  the  poor  murdered  ones 
entered  into  an  army  of  mice,  to  whom  the 
Freiherr  had  contemptuously  compared  his 
people,  and  the  mice  swam  to  his  castle  in  the 
lake  and  there  devoured  him  alive.  And  as  the 
mice  returned  from  their  vengeance  an  earth¬ 
quake  passed  beneath  the  lake,  and  the  rock  on 
which  Giittingen  had  built  disappeared  deep 
down  into  the  waters. 


Siegfried’s  tower  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  that  the  transit  dues  should  be  more 
easily  collected  from  those  who  used  the  water¬ 
way.  These  transit  dues  or  tolls  were  naturally 
very  unpopular.  The  German  for  toll  is  mails, 
and  the  tower  became  known  as  the  Maus. 
Tower,  and  one  fine  morning  some  ingenious 
person  in  an  angry  mood  perpetrated  the  pun  on 
Maus  and  Mouse,  libellously  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  famous  statesman  of  Otto  the  Great 
as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Von  Giittingen,  and 
completed  the  legend,  which  the  tower  has  ap¬ 
propriated  ever  since.  Neither  Yon  Giittingen 
nor  Bishop  Hatto  monopolised  the  rat  story. 
The  same  tale  is  told  by  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  of  Count  Graaf,  as  we  have  hinted,  for  mere 
cruelty,  of  Bishop  Widerolf  of  Strasburg  for  his 
suppression  of  Seltzen  convent,  and  of  Adolf,  the 
unpopular  Bishop  of  Koln  in  the  days  of  the 
fifth  Henry  of  Germany  and  the  first  Henry  of 
England. 

In  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Niederwald 
stands  the  masterpiece  of  Johannes  Schilling, 
the  great  national  monument  of  Germany,  only 
completed  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Tower¬ 
ing  above  all  is  the  mighty  statue  of  Germania, 
the  idealisation  of  the  sculptor’s  daughter.  So 
true  to  nature  is  the  modelling  that  it  is  only 
after  prolonged  admiration  of  the  figure’s  beauty 
and  singular  grace  that  its  enormous  size  is 
noticeable,  for  it  is  five-and-thirty  feet  high, 
weighs  five-and-thirty  tons,  has  a  sword  five- 
and-twenty  feet  long,  and  boasts  of  thumb  nails 
three  inches  across  ! 

On  Germania’s  breast  is  a  cuirass  with  the- 
imperial  eagle,  and  below  it  is  a  coat  of  mail 
hanging  heavily  over  the  richly  embroidered 
draper}'.  Behind  her  is  a  substantial  chair, 
well  worthy  of  the  weighty  nation,  and  at  her 
feet  is  a  huge  eagle.  Her  crown  is  of  oak,  en¬ 
circling  the  rich  wavy  hair  that  almost  seems  to 
ripple  in  the  breeze,  as  with  her  pure  deep 
thoughtful  eyes  she.  gazes  over  the  fatherland. 

On  either  side  of  her  are  the  gigantic  Peace 
and  War.  Peace,  a  lad  with  a  palm  and  a 
cornucopia;  War,  a  youth  in  complete  armour 
and  gleaming  helmet,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  glittering  sword,  in  his  left  the  bugle  to 
summon  his  kindred  to  battle.  On  one  side  of 
the  main  pedestal  are  the  young  recruit  taking 
leave  of  his  father  and  mother,  who  sorrowfully 
bless  him,  the  reserve  man  parting  from  his 
sweetheart,  the  landwelir  soldier  tearing  himself 
away  from  his  wife  and  child.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  the  recruit,  the  reserve  man,  and  the 
landwelir  man  receiving  their  glorious  welcome 
home  after  the  wars. 

And  then  in  the  centre  is  the  great  group 
with  the  Emperor  William ;  the  princes  and 
generals  who  helped  in  the  good  work  of  unifi¬ 
cation  ;  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  ;  and 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  lioon,  and  Blumenthal,  and 
all  the  celebrities  of  the  empire.  At  one  end  of 
the  group  as  an  emblem  of  War  are  the  soldiers 
advancing  to  battle,  at  the  other  as  the  emblem 
of  Peace  are  the  men  returning  home.  Along 
the  base  run  five  verses  of  the  most  famous 
song  of  1870,  and  above  all  stretches  the  chorus 
of  that  song — “  Lieb  Vaterland  magst  ruhig  sein, 
steht  fest  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein.  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  BOY’S  TOUR  THROUGH  EGYPT.  THE  DESERT.  AND  PALESTINE. 


And  now  we  gradually  leave  the  mountainous 
district,  and  travelling  is  not  quite  so  agree¬ 
able  or  interesting  as  it  was  nearer  Sinai,  until 
we  reach  some  most  remarkable  ruins  known 
as  “Surabit  el  Khadim.”  After  an  exceedingly 
rough  climb  our  guide  pointed  to  the  top  of  a 
hill.  Here  we  found  a  number  of  carved  slabs 
of  stone,  looking  like  tombstones.  Many  of 
them  had  fallen  down.  Mr.  Foster  has  read 
some  inscriptions,  and  says  that  this  is  where 
the  Israelites  who  lusted  for  quails,  and  died  in 
consequence,  were  buried.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
very  interesting  place,  and  one  seldom  visited 


PART  III. 

by  travellers.  Having  made  a  sketch  and  col¬ 
lected  some  of  the  curious  pottery  lying  about, 
we  journeyed  on  over  the  great  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Et  Till  range  of  mountains. 

Darkness  was  coming  on.  Our  tents  had  been 
sent  forward  as  usual,  hut  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Before  us  lies  an  ocean  of  sand.  We  are 
beginning  to  think  of  lighting  a  fire  and  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air.  Just  then  one  of  the  Arabs 
spied  a  light  in  the  distance.  We  hastened  to¬ 
wards  it,  and  were  not  sorry  to  find  the  tents 
pitched  and  a  good  dinner  ready. 

Before  going  to  bed  we  took  a  stroll  over  the 


sand}'  waste.  Nothiug  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  a  moonlight  night  in  the  desert ;  the  air 
is  so  clear,  and  so  perfect  is  the  silence. 

Collecting  a  number  of  very  dry  buslies,  we 
lit  an  immense  bonfire.  They  make  a  great 
flare  up,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  a  handful  of  ashes.  Probably  it  was 
one  of  these  bushes  that  Moses  saw  burning  but 
not  consumed. 

A  short  ride  brings  us  to  the  Et  Till  niouu- 
tains.  We  are  obliged  to  ascend  on  foot,  the 
camels  going  round  another  way.  Me  came 
upon  rich  fossil  beds,  and  filled  our  pockets 
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witli  some  of  the  most  perfect.  Eagles  were 
flying  high  above  us.  How  we  longed  to  have 
a  shot  at  one,  but  they  kept  most  provokingly 
out  of  range.  On  reaching  the  summit  we  had 
our  last  view  of  Horeb.  '  Lying  about  was  a 
quantity  of  curious  black  glazed  pottery,  pro¬ 
bably  of  great  antiquity. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  we  arrived 
at  was  Nakhl.  It  consists  of  a  Turkish  fort  and 
a  few  miserable  Arab  huts.  W  e  visited  the 
pasha  who  lives  here.  When  conversation 
flagged,  as  it  is  rather  apt  to  do  when  one  can 
only  speak  through  an  interpreter,  our  host  pro¬ 
duced  a  small  looking-glass  and  comb.  Having 
used  it  he  very  kindly  passed  it  round  tor  the 
“Inglese”  to  do  the  same.  Then  came  black 
coffee  and  pipes,  which  latter  we  declined. 

The  fort,  built  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  cn 
route  for  Mecca,  is  in  a  most  uninteresting 
spot,  with  not  a  tree  or  shrub  in  sight — nothing 
but  the  sandy  plain  as  far  as  eye  can  see.  Here 
we  must  spend  two  days,  as  the  Arabs  who  have 
come  from  Suez  will  go  no  farther.  The  law  of 
blood  revenge  still  exists,  and  it  might  be  death 
for  them  to  enter  the  territory  between  Nakhl 
and  Gaza.  Little  did  we  think  that  close  here, 
and  perhaps  by  some  of  these  very  Arabs,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Palmer  and  his  friends  would  so  soon  be 
robbed  and  brutally  murdered. 

The  pasha  sent  soldiers  to  guard  us  during 
the  night.  "We  called  them  the  “awkward 
squad.”  They  were  indeed  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
quite  ignorant  of  any  marching  order.  Some  of 
them  had  only  one  eye.  Their  old  matchlocks 
had  evidently  not  been  fired  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  gave  one  the  idea  that  those  who  used 
them  would  probably  be  more  damaged  than 
those  aimed  at.  Our  dragoman  had  introduced 
us  as  “  great  English  pashas.”  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  of  course  our  military  friends  wanted 
“backsheesh”  for  guarding  us  through  the 
perils  of  the  night,  or  for  stealing  anything  that 
came  in  their  way.  Some  silver  was  given 
them.  “What,  ”  said  their  gallant  commander, 
“only  this  for  guarding  ‘great English  pashas’?” 
and  the  proud  title  had  to  be  more  fully  paid  for. 

Having  got  a  fresh  lot  of  Arabs  and  camels 
we  had  to  “  backsheesh  ”  our  former  attendants. 
In  the  East,  if  you  pay  a  man  twice  as  much  as 
his  service  is  worth,  he  always  expects  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  “backsheesh”  into  the 
bargain  as  a  slight  mark  of  your  high  esteem  for 
his  honesty  and  some  other  imaginary  virtue. 

The  country  from  Nakhl  to  Gaza  is  flat.  We 
travel  for  days  without  seeing  a  drop  of  water. 
The  water  for  drinking  is  carried  on  the  camels’ 
backs  in  long  cases  and  skins.  When  this  is 
put  into  the  water-bottles  at  the  dinner-table  it 
has  a  decidedly  peculiar  appearance,  resembling 
milk-and-water  more  than  anything  else.  As 
to  seeing  through  it,  that  is  quite  impossible. 
One  advantage  is,  though  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  point,  that  we 
always  have  an  aquarium  in  our  tumblers. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  need  of  a  magnifying- 
glass.  Innumerable  little  creatures  are  skim¬ 
ming  about  in  every  direction. 

As  we  sway  along  hour  after  hour  we  can  hear 
the  camels  bringing  up  the  water  from  their 
stomachs  to  moisten  their  mouths,  for  though 
they  carry  water  for  us  on  their  backs  they  have 
to  carry  it  for  themselves  inside.  The  weather 
is  now  intensely  hot,  ninety-five  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
still  February.  We  are  glad  to  lunch  “under 
7,he  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.” 

One  afternoon  our  dragoman  said  we  should 
come  to  some  deep  water,  where  we  hoped  to 
have  a  good  swim.  How  eagerly  we  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  it  !  All,  there  it  was  at  last  !  How 
lovely  it  looked  !  There  were  palm-trees  waving 
in  the  breeze,  reflecting  their  beauties  in  the 
still  surface  of  a  deep  blue  lake.  It  was  a  deli¬ 
cious  contrast  to  the  yellow  glare  of  that  parched 
ground  which  only  flung  back  the  heat  of  an 
almost  tropical  sun.  How  eagerly  we  pressed 
forward  !  It  seemed  but  half  a  mile  off ;  but 
an  hour  passed,  and  two  hours,  and  yet  no 
nearer,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  hasten  down¬ 
wards  in  the  west,  the  vision  faded  into  mist, 
and  was  gone  for  ever.  It  was  a.  mirage  ! 

The  following  day  we  did  come  to  a  stream 


a  few  inches  deep.  We  were  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  determined  not  to  forego  tlio 
bath  we  had  so  looked  forward  to.  But  how 
were  we  to  bathe  in  six  inches  of  water  ?  We 
thought  of  our  small  tin  plates,  and  with  these 
splashed  each  other,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Arabs,  to  whom  washing  is  almost  unknown. 

As  we  near  Gaza  the  country  shows  slight  signs 
of  cultivation.  We  killed  a  great  many  small 
lizards  and  saw  some  three  or  four  feet  long,  but 
these  were  too  quick  for  us.  Several  large 
chameleons,  however,  were  secured  and  kept 
alive  for  some  time.  It  is  very  curious  to  watch 
them.  On  a  leaf  their  colour  is  bright  green, 
but  take  them  in  the  hand  and  they  instantly 
become  black  or  dark  green. 

One  day  about  twelve  o’clock  we  noticed  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  sky  .  was  clouding  over. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  dense  London  fog  was 
coming  on.  The  Arabs  began  to  look  anxiously 
around.  A  sand-storm  was  approaching  ;  some 
distance  off  it  was  as  black  as  night.  We  were  glad 
to  use  our  spectacles  and  green  veils  to  keep  the 
sand  out  of  our  eyes.  Fortunately  it  soon  blew 
over  and  there  was  no  need  to  dismount  and  lie 
down,  as  we  must  have  done  had  it  come  more 
directly  over  us. 

Leaving  the  desert  we  enter  the  cultivated 
country  a  few  miles  south  of  Gaza.  How  re¬ 
freshing  the  green  is  to  the  eyes  after  so  much 
sand  and  rock. 

Passing  over  the  hill  up  which  Samson  took 
the  gates  of  the  city  we  encamp  in  an  open 
space  nearly  surrounded  by  Moslem  graves. 
Here  we  spent  a  Sunday  and  visited  the 
English  missionary,  Mr.  Schapira,  and  his 
wife.  They  very  seldom  see  any  Europeans, 
and  he  told  us  that  though  there  were  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants  in  Gaza  there  was  no  doc¬ 
tor,  but  he  was  trying  to  establish  a  medicine 
shop.  When  first  at  Gaza  he  and  his  wife  wore 
gloves,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  them  off  as 
such  crowds  followed  them  to  see  why  their 
faces  were  a  different  colour  from  their  hands  ! 

The  streets  of  Gaza  are  narrow  and  filthy,  the 
houses  made  chiefly  of  mud  with  flat  roofs. 
Our  tents  are  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
town,  and  four  soldiers  guard  us  night  and  day. 
On  going  to  the  post-office,  almost  the  onl}r  sign 
of  civilisation,  we  offered  some  Turkish  money 
in  payment  for  stamps,  when  we  were  informed 
that  the  coin,  instead  of  being  worth  tenpence 
as  formerly,  wa3  now  only  worth  about  fourpence- 
halfpenny,  but  if  we  went  into  the  town  we  could 
get  its  full  value,  as  the  people  did  not  yet 
know  of  this  slight  alteration. 

Everywhere  was  to  be  seen  traces  of  Gaza’s 
ancient  greatness.  Pieces  of  marble  columns 
are  built  into  the  wretched  modern  houses. 
Corinthian  capitals  are  placed  as  doorsteps. 
We  saw  a  gigantic  statue  of  Jupiter  just  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sand  at  the  supposed  site  of  the 
ancient  Gaza,  some  two  miles  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  present  town. 

A  day’s  journey  brings  us  to  Beit  Jibrin, 
most  probably  the  Gath  of  Scripture.  The  un¬ 
derground  excavations  in  the  solid  rock  are 
very  extensive,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
cisterns.  In  some  chambers  were  very  curious 
and  ancient  olive  presses.  Clambering  over 
beautiful  ruins  a  stone  gave  way,  and  1  only 
just  saved  myself  from  falling  into  a  deep  hole. 
On  further  examination  we  discovered  it  to  be 
an  immense  well,  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep.  On  leaving  this 
most  interesting  place  we  were  obliged  to  hasten 
on  to  Hebron,  our  tents  having  gone  before  to 
be  ready  when  we  arrived.  Darkness  soon  set 
in  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way  along  an  execrable  road  in  the  driving 
rain.  When  the  tents  were  reached  they  were 
flooded.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we 
slept  a  few  inches  above  an  ever-increasing  pool 
of  water. 

In  the  morning  we  went  into  the  city.  Hot  a 
Christian  lives  here.  We  make  a  sketch  of  the 
exterior  of  the  famous  Mosque  of  Machpelah. 
No  “  dog  of  a  Christian  ”  is  allowed  to  set  foot 
inside.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  entered 
every  house-top  had  to  be  lined  witli  soldiers  or 
he  would  certainly  have  been  murdered.  We 
were  told  that  it  would  be  death  for  a  Christian 


to  walk  the  streets  after  nightfall,  and  we  had 
no  particular  dcsiro  to  prove  the  truth  of  the* 
statement.  Some  little  distance  outside  the 
city  is  a  largo  tree,  known  as  ‘  ‘  Abraham’s  Oak.  ” 
Here,  it  is  said,  Abraham  entertained  the  three 
angels  unawares. 

Our  journeymext  led  us  over  abominable  roads- 
to  Bethlehem.  Night  came  on,  and  there  were 
no  tents  to  be  seen,  though  it  was  raining  and 
blowing  a  gale.  Some  of  us  thundered  at  the 
door  of  a  house  by  the  roadside  to  inquire  the 
way.  After  waiting  a  long  time  a  man  appeared 
on  the  flat  roof.  He  had  evidently  just  got  out 
of  bed,  and  carried  a  gun  in  each  hand.  Dis¬ 
covering  that  we  were  benighted  Englishmen, 
instead  of  housebreakers,  he  told  us  the  way. 
We  reached  the  tents  about  9  p.m.,  but  our 
misfortunes  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The 
canteen  was  lost,  and  we  shivered  for  some  hours 
in  the  cold  and  wet.  How  glad  we  were  when  the 
cook  and  his  etceteras  arrived ;  he  had  missed 
the  road  in  the  darkness.  We  dine  that  night 
about  11  p.m.,  and  thus,  though  actually  at 
Bethlehem,  I  am  afraid  we  thought  more  of  the 
cold,  drenching  rain  and  missing  dinner  than 
the  wonderful  historic  interest  of  the  place. 

Glad  were  we  at  last  to  say  “  good-bye  ”  to  the 
camels  and  Arabs  and  pitch  our  tents  close  to 
David’s  Well.  Here  a  number  of  very  capital 
horses  are  waiting  for  us,  and,  mounted  upon  their 
backs,  we  slowly  thread  our  way  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Bethlehem.  Most  of  the 
people  are  Christians,  and,  compared  with  other 
Eastern  towns,  everything  looks  prosperous. 
We  visited  the  chief  place  of  interest,  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  and  were  shown  the  exact  spot 
where  Christ  was  born,  where  the  magi  stood, 
and  a  hole  in  the  ground  into  which  the  star 
that  guided  the  wise  men  fell ! 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  lessen  interest  in 
travelling  through  this  land  of  the  Bible  as  the 
barefaced  lies  that  the  monks  tell.  They  are 
so  exceedingly  fond  of  finding — or  rather  in¬ 
venting — sites  ;  and  no  urnnder,  for  they  sur¬ 
round  or  build  upon  them,  and  then  travellers 
must  pay  “backsheesh”  to  see  “the  veryplace.” 

Having  bought  some  of  the  olive-wood  articles 
which  the  people  make,  we  remount  our  horses, 
and  start  for  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba.  The 
path  winds  among  precipitous  mountain  gorges, 
and  we  have  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  Mountains  of  Moab.  The  guide  pointed 
out  Mount  Nebo.  On  reaching  the  summit  of 
a  hill  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and,  dismount¬ 
ing,  we  lead  our  horses,  to  prevent  being  blown 
over  a  precipice. 

The  convent  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  We 
were  shown,  among  other  things,  a  heap  of  the 
skulls  of  monks  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Arabs.  In  this  valley — or  rather  mountain 
gorge— a  great  number  of  anchorites  and  hermits 
once  lived.  The  rocks  are  full  of  the  holes  and 
caves  in  which  they  dwelt.  Clambering  up  the- 
side  of  the  cliff,  we  entered  one  of  these,  and,, 
groping  our  way  along,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
three  dead  bodies,  that  of  a  woman  and  two- 
men,  who  had  been  murdered  and  left  unburied. 
Their  Skin  resembled  parchment,  a  few  rags  only 
covering  them.  Here  they  had  been  for  many 
months,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  or  care- 
about  them  or  their  murdereTS. 

It  -was  a  stormy  night,  the  tents  having  to 
be  piled  round  with  largo  stones  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  away.  The  next  morning  we  had  a> 
grand  ride  among  the  mountains,  and  arrived  at 
the  Dead  Sea  about  noon.  The  bleak  and  barren 
shore  was  strewn  with  trees  that  had  been 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan,-  and  were  now 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  We,  bathed,  and  found  it 
very  disagreeable  from  the  extreme  saltness  of 
the  water,  on  account  of  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  sink. 

A  gallop  across  very  muddy  country  brought 
us  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  At  first  sight 
this  river,  so  interesting  from  its  many  associa¬ 
tions,  disappointed  me.  Its  -muddy  and  not 
very  wide  current  was  swelling  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea  with  great  swiftness.  The  banks  are 
covered  with  thick  jungle  to  the  water’s  edge,  and. 
here  doubtless  many  wild  beasts  have  their  lairs.. 

(Z’o  be  continued.) 


A  Boy's  Tour  through  Egypt,  etc.— Sec  p.  794. 

1.  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  2.  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Bethlehem.  3.  Entrance  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem. 

4.  St.  Stephen’s  Gate,  Jerusalem.  5.  Bethlehem. 
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Perhaps  the  most  curious  dwellings  of  this 
world  are  those  that  are  built  on  piles. 
The  crannoges  of  Ireland,  the  pile  huts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  villages  still  visible  beneath  the  Swiss 
lakes,  and  tho  dwellings  recently  brought  to 
light  at  Schussenried  in  Wurtemburg,  and 
Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  all  show  us  that 
!  several  fairly  civilised  races  have  long  since 
disappeared  who  had  found  it  necessary  for  their 
own  safety  to  live  surrounded  by  water.  At 
the  present  day  we  have  examples  of  the  same 
order  of  pile  architecture  in  nearly  every  country 
cf  the  world. 

At  Salonica  people  still  live  in  their  pile 
cottages  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
In  Russia  we  have  the  water  villages  of  Tcher- 
kesk  on  the  Don.  In  India  we  have  the 
Scindian  houses,  in  Africa  the  Gold  Coast  has 
its  shanties  on  piles,  and  in  Venezuela  in  South 
America  we  have  the  dwellings  among  the 
waters,  which,  in  memory  of  the  similarly 
situated  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
gained  for  it  its  name  of  the  Little  Venice. 

In  Borneo  the  houses  are  always  on  piles,  and 
the  Dyak,  on  land  and  water,  invariably  lives 
upstairs.  At  Bankok  we  have  its  moored  houses 
which  have  given  to  it  its  name  of  “  The  Float¬ 
ing  City.”  In  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  Soto, 
Ceram,  Mindanao,  and  the  Caroline  Islands,  in 
fact  throughout  the  Archipelagoes,  we  have  the 
water-guarded  houses. 
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In  Sumatra  we  have  the  houses  specially  built 
to  suit  that  earthquake-haunted  land,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Java,  and  all  along  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  where  the  outbreak  at  Kraka- 
toa  has  recently  wrought  such  havoc,  due  pro¬ 
vision  is  always  made  against  the  ever-present 
danger.  Anjer,  famous  for  its  light,  off  which 
the  China  clippers  make  their  numbers  on  their 
homeward  journey,  and  for  its  fourteen-pound 
sheep,  the  smallest  and  least  meaty  in  the 
world,  has  now  disappeared,  and  great  has  been 
the  loss  of  life,  principally  through  the  inrush 
of  water.  The  falling  buildings  have  done  but 
little  damage,  as  little  in  fact  as  they  do  in  the 
up-country  of  Japan,  where  the  people  are 
regularly  taught  their  “  earthquake  drill.”  The 
houses  there  are  lightly  built  with  moveable 
capacious  shutters.  At  the  slightest  tremor  the 
villagers  are  awakened,  and  rushing  downstairs, 
and  each  seizing  a  broad  shutter,  they  place  it 
on  their  heads  as  a  protection  against  falling 
material.  Arrived  in  the  open  the  shutters  are 
laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  on  them  the  people 
sit  till  the  convulsion  is  over.  The  earth-cracks 
are  never  wide  enough  to  engulf  the  broad 
bamboo  platforms  on  which  the  stolid  Japs 
composedly  lounge  as  the  ground  gapes  and 
heaves  beneath  them.  It  is  astonishing  what 
an  ordinary  thing  an  earthquake  is  once  you  are 
used  to  it  ! 

Familiarity  breeds  indifference,  and  even  in 
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this  country  we  have  constant  tremors,  which 
are,  however,  generally  so  slight  as  to  be  disre¬ 
garded.  It  is  only  when  they  are  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  violence,  as  recently  at  Wivenhoe,  that 
they  gain  attention. 

In  Japan  seismology  is  most  carefully  studied, 
and  during  a  series  of  undulations  which  would 
terrify  an  Italian  and  send  a  Spaniard  or  South 
American  te  his  tears  and  prayers,  the  local 
scientists  will  be  seen  recording  their  observa¬ 
tions  as  to  force,  duration,  and  direction,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  a  master-mariner  taking  an 
altitude  during  a  heavy  swell  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  It  is  a  fact,  unknown  perhaps  to  a 
good  many  of  our  readers,  that  in  our  own 
Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry  there- 
are  full  lists  of  the  experiments  to  be  made  and 
the  observations  to  be  noted  during  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  instruments  are  provided  for  that 
special  purpose. 

Men  toast  cheese  in  the  cracks  of  Mount 
Etna,  describe  Stromboli  as  a  “  perennial  fire¬ 
work,”  roast  fowls  in  the  lava  streams  of 
Y  esnvius,  and  boil  water  for  tea  in  the  fire-flood 
from  Mount  Hekla.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
violent  wind  was  thought  to  be  supernatural. 
Then  the  thunderstorm  lost  its  mystery.  The 
next  to  surrender  to  the  unceasing  scientific 
advance  will  be  the  volcano  and  the  earth¬ 
quake. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  was  a  happy  thought  of  our  good  Queen’s 
when  in  instituting  that  admirable  order  of 
merit,  the  Victoria  Cross,  she  made  provision 
for  gazetting  the  deed  that  won  it,  together 
with  the  hero’s  name,  no  matter  whether  borne 
by  an  officer  or  a  little  drummer-boy.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  that  a  tithe  of  the  brave  deeds  which 
are  done  can  ever  be  gazetted,  or  otherwise 
noted,  seeing  that  it  depends  upon  whether  the 
action  for  which  the  cross  is  bestowed  has  been 
witnessed  by  an  officer  or  not.  And,  in  fact, 
the  writer  of  this  paper  knows  of  many  worthy 
deeds  which,  not  having  received  official  recog¬ 
nition,  have  failed  to  obtain  for  the  heroes  that 
“  glorious  piece  of  gun-metal  ”  which  in  the 
eyes  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  is  of  such  priceless 
value. 

At  one  time  of  day  grants  of  money  were  the 
only  rewards  given  for  bravery,  and,  we  believe, 
the  Waterloo  medal  was  the  first  decoration  for 
service  in  the  field  granted  to  all  ranks  of  the 
army  alike.  Later  on  a  medal  for  “  Distin¬ 
guished  Conduct  in  the  Field  ”  was  struck,  and 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  partial 
manner  in  which  this  decoration  was  conferred 
that  her  Majesty  was  induced  to  offer  a  higher 
and  nobler  incentive  to  heroism  on  the  part  of 
her  soldiers  and  sailors. 

\\  e  intend  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  acts  of  bravery  which  have 
won  the  Cross  of  Valour,  and  those  which, 
through  want  of  the  official  recognition  already 
referred  to,  have  had  the  coveted  honour  with¬ 
held  from  them. 

In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Maiwand,  in 
Afghanistan,  the  66th  Regiment  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  its  colours  while  covering  the 

Vol  Si1f  bo  p'1C  ar^ctes  on  the  “  Victoria  Cross  "  in 
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retreat  of  General  Burrows  and  his  unfortunate 
division.  But  prodigies  of  valour  were  per¬ 
formed  ere  such  a  result  was  arrived  at,  and  it 
did  not  happen  until  the  regiment  was  decimated 
and  almost  annihilated.  In  this  case  every 
man  was  a  hero,  and  though  the  colours  were 
unfortunately  lost  nobody  in  England  ever  con¬ 
sidered  the  regiment  to  be  disgraced.  Indeed, 
immediately  upon  its  return  to  this  country  the 
Queen  hastened  to  present  it  with  new  colours. 

By  mistaking  a  word  of  command,  the 
Scots  Guards  nearly  lost  their  colours  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma,  and  they  were  only  saved 
by  the  devoted  bravery  of  those  who  carried  and 
escorted  them. 

The  saving  of  the  colours  has  often  given  the 
opportunity  for  acts  of  bravery  and  chivalric 
devotion  to  duty.  As,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Lieutenants  Melville  and  Coghill,  who,  when  the 
unfortunate  24th  Regiment  (2nd  Battalion)  was 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Isandula, 
managed  to  escape  with  the  colours,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  the  River  Tugela,  laid  themselves 
down  and  died  contented. 

The  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  came  very  near 
losing  one  of  its  colours  at  the  Alma,  a  brave 
young  officer,  quite  a  lad — Lieutenant  Anstru- 
ther — having  run  forward  to  plant  the  flag  first 
upon  the  parapet.  He  fell,  the  standard  itself 
being  pierced  with  seventy-five  bullets.  It  would 
then  have  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands  if 
Private  Evans  had  not  dashed  forward,  seized 
the  colour,  waved  it  defiantly  before  the  enemy, 
and  then  delivered  it  up  to  his  superior  officer. 
The  corporal  who  received  it  got  the  cross,  as  did 
also  the  sergeant  who  carried  it,  besides  receiv¬ 
ing  a  commission  ;  William  Evans,  however, 
who  really  saved  the  colour,  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  go  unrewarded,  save  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  done  a  deed  which  will  never 


”  etc.,  etc. 


be  forgotten,  and  which  we  now  find  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  recapitulating. 

At  Balaclava,  in  the  magnificent  mad  ride 
immortalised  by  the  Poet-Laureate,  an  incident 
occurred  which  shows  how  heroic  one  comrade 
can  be  in  the  defence  of  another.  Trooper 
Samuel  Parkes,  of  the  Light  Dragoons,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  and  stood  on  guard  by  his 
good  steed  as  it  lay  writhing  in  the  death  agony 
in  that  famous  valley.  Trumpet-Major  Craw¬ 
ford  flashed  by,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  in  an 
instant  he  was  dismounted,  his  sabre  being  sent 
whirling  out  of  his  grasp  by  the  shock.  A 
pair  of  Cossacks  saw  their  opportunity  and 
spurred  upon  the  defenceless  non-commissioned 
officer,  but  Parkes  bravely  confronted  them  and: 
kept  them  at  bay  until  the  retreat  began,  when- 
the  heroes  were  followed  by  six  Russians, 
Parkes,  with  his  single  sword,  holding  them  at 
arm’s  length,  fighting  and  defending  the  trum¬ 
pet-major,  until  deprived  of  his  weapon  by  a 
shot. 

At  the  same  famous  charge,  Troop  Sergeant- 
Major  John  Berryman,  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
having  his  horse  shot  under  him,  remained  upon 
the  field  with  his  captain,  who  was  lying 
wounded  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  though  repeatedly  told  by  that  officer 
to  seek  his  own  safety,  refused  to  do  so,  until 
Sergeant  John  Farrell  coming  by,  the  two  brave 
fellows  carried  the  wounded  officer  out  of  the 
range  of  the  guns. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  life  of 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Alien,  who 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,, 
was  saved  by  the  splendid  bravery  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  private  soldier.  At  the  Charbagh 
Bridge  Lieutenant  Havelock  had  just  given 
orders  for  the  Highlanders  to  be  withdrawn 
when  he  was  shot  by  a  musket-ball  through. 
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tho  left  elbow-joint  and  fell  down  insensible. 
He  was  raised  from  the  ground,  placed  in  a 
doolie,  and  carried  forward  with  the  other 
wounded.  When  the  convoy  of  the  wounded, 
guided  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
who  had  mistaken  the  way,  entered  upon  a 
large  open  square,  they  were  enveloped  in  the 
enemy’s  fire,,  and  most  of  the  escort  sought 
safety  in  flight,  leaving  the  litters  behind.  But 
a  small  band  of  heroes  still  stood  by  the 
■wounded,  and  amongst  them  was  Private  Henry 
Ward,  who  had  charge  of  Lieutenant  Have¬ 
lock’s  doolie.  When  the  native  bearers  threw 
down  the  other  doolies  and  fled,  Ward  encou¬ 
raged  his  bearers  to  remain,  and  to  press  for¬ 
ward  through  the  fearful  fire.  One  of  his 
comrades  was  wounded,  and,  knowing  his  fate 
if  left  behind,  the  wounded  man  threw  himself 
into  the  doolie  in  which  the  young  officer  lay. 
The  bearers  were  about  to  drop  their  double 
load  when  Ward  compelled  them  to  move  on, 
and  never  left  the  doolie  till  it  arrived  at  the 
Residency.  Lieutenant  Havelock’s  escape  was 
thus  a  marvellous  one,  because  all  the  other 
wounded  were  murdered  by  the  enemy.  I 

Ward,  who  was  a  Norfolk  man,  although  J 
serving  in  the  78th  Highlanders,  also  received 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  became  the  servant  and  | 
friend  of  the  “  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,”  ; 
both  being  bound  together  by  ties  of  gratitude 
and  respect. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  735.  J 


Problem  No.  81. 


Among  the  four-movers  by  S.  Gold  only  a 
few  are  superior  to  the  three-movers.  Especially 
clever  is  his  No.  174. 

J.  P. — The  pamphlet  on  the  relative  values 
of  the  chessmen  by  D.  B.  is  very  praiseworthy, 
but  not  satisfactory,  since  there  are  omissions 
and  wrong  calculations  in  it  (as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  “  Chess  Guide,”  pages  233-236). 
D.  B.  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  actions 
of  the  pieces  on  the  domain,  page  13.  Let  the 
K  be  on  one  of  the  four  centre  squares,  then  the 
Kt  can  check  from  8  squares,  the  Q  from  27 
squares  ;  the  Kt  can  attack  the  domain  from  44 
squares,  the  Q  from  62  squares,  and  counting 
together  all  the  attacked  squares  from  all 
positions  we  get  72  for  the  Ivt  and  224  for 
the  Q;  55  for  the  one  B  from  29  squares,  48 
for  the  other  B  from  24  squares,  together  103 
from  53  squares  for  both  Bs ;  which  num¬ 
bers  must  be  reduced  on  account  of  captures, 
and  the  224  and  103  also  on  account  of  in¬ 
terpositions.  It  must  also  be  considered  that 
the  Q  can  be  captured  not  only  nest  the  K,  but 
also  on  other  squares.  The  figures  on  page  14 
for  the  B  and  the  Kt  require  modifications,  since 
the  B  is  easily  obstructed,  but  it  hardly  ever 
happens  that  the  8  squares  for  the  Q  or  for  the 
Kt  are  blocked.  The  question  whether  the  B 
is  stronger  than  the  Kt  is  not  easily  settled.  It 
is  not  stated  that  all  except  the  K  and  the  Q 
can  be  pinned.  — Since  a  central  P  in  its  march 
across  the  board  can  touch  any  one  of  39 
squares,  it  is  erroneous  on  page  17  to  call  this 
number  “a  very  limited”  one.  A  Pawn  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  row  is  often  worth  as  much  as 
an  officer.  The  numbers  on  page  16  have  been 
obtained  from  false  calculations,  as  is  manifestly 
seen  by  Q  =  3 '2434  and  B  =  3'4867,  etc.,  etc. 


5  +  8  =  13  pieces. 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  three  (3)  moves. 


By  S.  IIertzsprung  and  H.  F.  L.  Meyee. 
_  [  blackT| _ 
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6.-1.  Acat- 
alogue  of 
books  for 
the  use  of 
people  de¬ 
sirous  of 
educa  ting 
themselves 
is  publish¬ 
ed  by  John 
Calvert,  99, 
Great  Jack- 
son  Street, 
Manches¬ 
ter.  It  costs 
sixpence, 
and you can 
get  it  by 
enclosing 
stamps.  2. 
You  will 
find  cold 
tea  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  clean  glass  with.  The  professional 
window-cleaners  ask  for  a  little  whisky  with  it,  but 
tile  proportion  of  spirit  added  to  the  tea  seems  to 
vary  considerably,  and  seldom  to  be  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Of  course  the  tea  should  be  very  weak. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

C.  K. — S.  Gold’s  book  of  200  problems  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  excellent  collections  by 
J.  Brown,  F.  Healey,  Kohtz  and  Kockelkorn, 
P.  Klett,  S.  Loyd,  and  E.  Pradignat.  It  is  a 
pity  there  is  no  collection  of  the  700  problems 
composed  by  K.  Bayer.—  S.  Gold  lias  not  in¬ 
serted  any  of  his  beautiful  long  self-mates, 
which,  together  with  some  of  his  many  other 
problems,  might  be  published  in  a  second 
volume.  His  remarkable  power  of  surrounding 
the  K  with  his  own  men  is  well  shown  in  the 
two  following  examples  : — 

Problem  No.  82. 

White,  K-K  B  4  ;  Q-Q  R  sq.  ;  R-Q  5  ;  B-K 
R  5  ;  Kt-K  B  5.  Black,  K-Q  B  5  ;  Rs-Q  Kt. 
sq.  and  Q  R  3  ;  B-Q  B  3  ;  P-Q  B  4  and  Q  R  4. 
White  to  play,  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  83. 

White,  K-Q  7  ;  Q-K  R  sq.  ;  B-Q  B  2.  Black 
K-Q  5  ;  B-K  6  ;  Ps-Q  B  6,  Q  7,  K  3  and  K  B  7. 
ft  bite  to  play,  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Fireman  Bill. — All  metal  joints  can  be  loosened  by 
the  sudden  application  of  heat  to  the  outside. 

T.  D.  P.— The  weathercocks  of  the  ancients  did  not 
have  the  cardinal  points  at  all.  They  worked  round 
a  scale  on  which  were  shown  the  different  coasts 
from  which  the  wind  could  come. 

Nautical. — Apply  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  foolisli  idea 
than  that  of  your  shipping  on  a  coaster.  It  is  the 
very  stupidest  thing  you  could  do.  If  you  want  to 
go  to  sea,  go  on  an  ocean-going  ship. 

Nickname  (Montreal). — An  excellent  book  on  Seaman¬ 
ship  is  Captain  Burney's  “Young  Seaman’s  Manual 
and  Rigger  s  Guide,"  published  by  TrUbner  and  Co., 
Ludgate  Hill.  It  costs  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Another  book  by  the  same  author,  the  “Boy’s 
Manual,”  is  also  in  great  repute.  For  all  such  books 
the  best  plan  is  to  apply  to  some  nautical  warehouse 
for  list. 

A.  It.  M.--The  time  requisite  to  spend  in  study  and 
the  chances  of  employment  depend  so  much  on  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  and  opportunity  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  advice  concerning  them.  Electrical  engi¬ 
neering  offers  a  fairer  chance  nowadays  than  most 
of  the  professions,  and  the  school  in  Princes  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  is  well  known. 

C.  H.  W.  If.— You  should  apply  to  Messrs.  Stanford,  of 
Charing  Cross,  or  AVarne  and  Co.,  of  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  for  their  guides  to  the  Civil  Service. 
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O.  B.  A. — Old  oak  is  best  got  by  fumigating.  Make  a 
box  airtight  by  pasting  paper  over  the  cracks^anil 
iiang  the  pieces  of  new  oak  on  strings,  so  that  liiey 
may  be  acted  upon  all  round.  Place  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box  a  saucer  of  strong  ammonia,  and  then 
shut  down  the  lid  and  leave  for  twelve  hours  or  so. 
You  will  find  that  tho  fumes  from  the  ammonia  will 
have  quite  blackened  tho  oalt,  providing  that  it  has 
not  been  sappy,  and  has  been  free  from  grease  and 
glue. 

C.  Frain.— The  easiest  way  to  make  small  gold  letters 
is  to  write  with  gold  size  instead  of  ink,  and  dust  on 
the  bronze,  or  apply  the  leaf  when  the  size  is  tacky. 

A.  X.  C.— The  highest  factory  chimney  in  Great  Britain 
is  at  Messrs.  Townsend's  works  at  Port  Dundas, 
Glasgow.  It  rises  454  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  The  highest 
chimney  in  England  is  at  Muspratt's  chemical  works 
at  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  and  it  is  397  feet  high. 

F.  Sawyer.  —  1.  You  can  preserve  pencil  drawings 
easiest  by  varnishing  them  with  collodion.  2.  As- 
phaltum  thinned  witli  turpentine  will  give  you  a 
satisfactory  mahogany  stain.  You  can  get  wood 
ready  stained  or  dyed  for  fret-cutting  from  Syer’s, 
Finsbury  Street,  City. 

Trumpet  Major.—].  Yes.  A  private  in  the  British 
Army  can  rise  to  be  a  commissioned  officer.  2.  There 
is  no  examination. 

Querist.  —  Dumb-bells  weighing  about  a  couple  of 
pounds  are  quite  heavy  enough.  They  should  be 
used  for  about  ten  minutes  every  morning.  You 
would  find  Indian  clubs  afford  better  exercise. 

J.  V.  B.— For  particulars  of  the  examinations  apply 
direct  to  the  Secretary,  General  Post  Office.  The 
competitions  are  always  advertised  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

East,  Jack.  —  See  the  “Fife  on  the  Ocean  Wave  ’ 
articles  in  our  second  volume. 

Anxious  Boy.— 1.  To  clean  an  ordinary  reflector  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  little  whiting.  2.  Asphaltum 
black  forms  the  best  stopping  for  lantern  slides. 

Alexanper  the  Grate.— The  lad  who  considered  that 
“  Algebra  was  the  Editor  of  Esau’s  fables  ”  must  be 
first-cousin  to  the  one  who,  in  answer  to  “Who  was 
Titus?”  replied,  “  Titus  was  a  .Roman  emperor,  who 
wrote  an  epistle,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Oates.”  You  are  but  a  sham  antique,  O 
Alexander  ! 

A  Dean. — America  is  a  large  place.  If  you  will  tell 
us  what  country  in  it  you  mean  we  will  endeavour 
to  help  you.  Americans,  however,  are  more  civilised 
than  you  seem  to  take  them  to  be.  It  is  a  popular 
delusion  to  suppose  that  America  is  a  howling 
wilderness,  with  a  few  backwoodsmen  clotted  about 
in  it. 

T.  Bath.— Mix  fifteen  parts  of  shred  in  diarubber  with 
twelve  parts  of  chloroform,  and  then  add  three  parts 
of  mastic.  This  will  give  you  one  of  the  best  trans¬ 
parent  cements  known. 

Gunhilda.— Vinegar  Bibles  are  so  called  because  the 
word  vinegar  is  misprinted  for  vineyard  in  the  run¬ 
ning  headline  to  Luke  xxn.  They  were  issued  from 
the  Clarendon  Press  in  1717. 

G.  L. — 1.  According  to  Morton,  the  Englishman  has 
the  largest  brain-case.  Next  to  him  comes  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Anglo-American.  The  Irishman  comes 
next  to  the  Malay.  2.  A  “serou”  of  almonds  is 
about  a  hundredweight  and  a  half. 

H.  P.  C.— It  is  possible  to  make  soap  at  home,  and, 
according  to  some  people,  the  process  is  a  clean  one. 
Take  a  half-pound  tin  of  98  per  cent,  caustic  soda, 
costing  sixpence,  and  empty  it  into  a  basin  contain¬ 
ing  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Stir  it  till  it  is  hot  and 
then  wait  till  it  is  cold.  In  a  large  basin  melt  three 
pounds  of  fat — any  sort  will  do  so  long  as  it  contains 
no  salt — and  when  it  has  cooled  down  to  tepidness 
pour  into  it  slowly  and  regularly  the  solution  of  soda. 
Stir  the  mixture  till  it  is  as  thin  as  honey,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a  mould  lined  with  damp  rag  to  prevent 
it  sticking.  Cover  it  up  with  an  old  blanket,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  you  will  have  a  block  of  soap. 
Cost— the  price  of  the  fat,  the  price  of  tire  soda,  and 
the  price  of  your  labour. 

Dandy.— 1.  A  lump  of  gum  dropped  into  the  starch 
will  make  your  cuffs  and  collars  shinier.  Ordinary 
gum  is  best,  such  as  is  dissolved  for  office  use.  The 
size  of  the  lump  depends  on  the  amount  of  gloss 
desired.  2.  An  eighteenpenny  book  on  clock-repair¬ 
ing  is  published  under  the  title  of  “  Hasluck’s  Clock- 
jobber’s  Handbook.” 

W.  Freeston.— 1.  -You  wilt  find  how  to  waterproof 
cloth  clothes  without  shrinking  them  or  spoiling 
their  colour  in  No.  123,  in  the  Part  for  June,  1881. 
2.  The  sun  looks  larger  when  it  rises  and  sets  than 
when  it  is  overhead  because  it  is  then  looked  at 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  mist.  If  you  draw 
two  circles  from  the  same  centre,  one  a  little 
smaller  than  the  other,  you  will  find  that  a  line  cut¬ 
ting  them  both  and  passing  through  the  centre,  is 
shorter  between  the  two  circumferences  than  a  line 
in  any  other  direction.  3.  Get  a  shilling  book  of 
songs  with  music. 

Johnny  Ludlow.— You  may  have  been  “a  subscriber 
to  the  B.  O.  P.  since  its  commencement,”  but  you 
certainly  never  looked  inside  some  of  the  numbers, 
or  you  would  have  found  articles  on  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  you  inquire  about,  witli  the  very  same  heading. 
Try  the  fifth  volume  over  again,  and  for  the  future 
read  as  well  as  subscribe. 
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p.  F.  P  —  1.  The  principal  hard  woods  of  New  Guinea 
are  greenheart,  ducalibolly,  wamara,  letter-wood, 
and  hyawabolly,  better  known  as  zebra  wood.  The 
greenheart  is  Nectandra  rodiei,  the  letter-wood  is 
Brosimum  aubletii,  and  the  zebra  is  Omphalobrum 
lamberti.  2.  Always  spell  generic  names  with 
capital  letters,  and  specific  names  with  small  letters. 
This  is  the  method  now  adopted  by  the  leading 
scientific  men,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
affording  at  a  glance  the  information  that  you  are 
dealing  with  a  genus  or  species,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

An  Ignoramus.— -1.  We  never  recommend  patent 
medicines,  or  articles  of  that  sort.  2.  A  baronetcy  is 
hereditary ;  a  knighthood  is  not.  A  baronet  ranks 
the  highest. 

W.  J.  B  — Apply  at  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office,  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  or  at  Poplar.  Any  policeman 
will  tell  you  where.  Ask  no  questions  of  any  one 
outside  the  office  who  has  not  the  Board  of  Trade 
badge  on  his  cap. 

P.  C.  STUART.— No.  Csesar's  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici  is  not 
the  shortest  despatch  known.  When  Sir  Charles 
Napier  took  Hyderabad  in  1843,  and  out-manoeuvred 
Shere  Mahommed,  he  sent  home  as  a  despatch  the 
single  word  Peccavi,  which  being  translated  =  I  have 
Seinde  ! 

S.  S  — 1.  Lecterns  are  generally  in  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
owing  to  that  being  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  2.  In  several  of  the  cathedrals  there  are 
carvings  representing  events  in  sacred  history.  In 
the  roof  of  Norwich  there  are  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  figures  telling  the  story. 

Reader.— We  described  how  to  make  Pharaoh’s  ser¬ 
pents  in  No.  117. 

John  Stuart.— The  “Light  Bobs,”  or  rather  “Baker's 
Light  Bobs,”  are  the  10th  Hussars  ;  the  11th  Hussars 
are  the  “  Cherry  Bobs  ;  ”  the  “  Death  or  Glory  Boys  " 
are  “Bingham's  Dandies” — the  17th  Lancers;  the 
16tli  are  the  “Red  Lancers;”  the  19th  Hussars  are 
the  “  Dumpies  ;  ”  the  “  Slashers  ”  are  the  28th  Foot, 
now  the  Gloucestershire,  a  regiment  also  known  as 
“  Old  Bragg’s.” 

N.  R.  G.— 1.  Friable  fossils  are  best  kept  after  being 
soaked  in  gelatine.  2.  Curiosities  and  luxuries  have 
do  fixed  value ;  it  is  only  necessities  that  bear  a 
quotable  price. 

W.  E.— 1.  The  old  English  coinage  was  a  very  full  one. 
2.  Sitric  was  one  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland. 
In  the  treasure  found  in  November,  1883,  in  the 
House  of  the  Vestals  at  Rome  there  was  found  one 
of  his  coins,  "  Sitric,  Cvnvng  N.”,  with  six  of  Anlaf's 
— “Onlaf  Cvnvng  N."  Four  of  Plegmund's  (Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury),  three  of  Alfred  the  Great’s, 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  Edward's,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  of  zEthelstan’s,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  of  Edmund's,  were  also  among  the 
spoil,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pile  of  Peter's 
pence. 

Lewis.— We  decidedly  object  to 
your  taking  one  of  our  stories 
and  sending  it  in  for  a  prize  in 
a  competition  in  another  jour¬ 
nal.  W  e  fail,  however,  to  see 
what  good  it  would  do  you, 
as  it  would  be  recognised  im¬ 
mediately. 

An  apprentice.— If  you  were 
apprenticed  to  the  firm  any 
change  in  the  partners  of  the 
firm  will  make  no  difference 
to  you.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  leave  an  apprenticeship.  If 
you  cannot  get  a  transfer  see 
your  bondage  through.  Never 
leave  a  trade  until  you  have 
learnt  it. 

Jumbo.— The  Great  Eastern  is 
692  feet  long,  83  feet  broad, 
and  58  feet  deep.  From  pad¬ 
dle-box  to  paddle-box  her 
breadth  is  120  feet.  Her  ton¬ 
nage  is  22,500,  but  she  does 
not  carry  anything  like  her 
measurement.  For  further 
particulars  see  No.  244. 

T.  R.  W.— To  clean  morocco 
leather,  strain  it  tight  and 
scour  it  well  with  a  stiff  brush, 
using  soft  soap  and  tepid 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of 
oxalic  acid.  Unstrain  the 
leather,  and  when  dry  rub  a 
little  oil  over  it  with  a  rag. 

Magic  Lantern.  —  If  ordinary 
paints  are  not  bright  enough, 
tint  good  shellac  varnish  with 
aniline  dyes— such  asJudson's 
—and  your  colours  will  be 
quite  transparent. 

A.  E.  R— The  wills  are  kept  at  Somerset  House,  and 
you  must  apply  there  personally. 

E  Ebbutt-  Candlemas  Day  is  so  called  from  the 
candle  procession  which  takes  place  on  the  2nd  of 
February  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  consecrated  all  the  candles  needed 
during  the  year.  In  pagan  times  the  candles  were 
burnt  to  the  goddess  Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars,  to 
scare  away  the  evil  spirits. 

Cricketer  (Ayr). —The  plate  of  Famous  English 
Cricketers  was  in  the  part  for  May.  1881. 


A  Young  Reader.— We  do  not  think  you  would  be 
able  to  make  a  violin-case  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 
But  if  you  think  you  can,  and  if  you  have  the  wood 
and  tools,  you  had  best  borrow  one  for  a  pattern, 
and  try  your  hand. 

Fossil.  —  1.  Generally  speaking,  by  mushrooms  is 
meant  the  edible  fungi,  by  toadstools  the  poisonous 
ones.  2.  The  letters  I.  R.  are  the  initials  of  Inland 
Revenue.  3.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  insects  from 
window  plants  is  to  syringe  them.  4.  A  sponge  is 
an  animal.  For  the  reasons  you  can  consult  auy 
recent  manual  of  zoology  that  you  choose. 

G  WALLS.— Get  a  Hit  of  the  firms  from  a  "Shipping 
Gazette,"  or  apply  personally  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Office,  Liverpool  or  London. 

T.  B.  W.— There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
play  in  the  flanged  wheels,  and  hence 
moderate  curves  can  be  travelled  over  ; 
but  there  is  always  a  greater  strain  on 
the  inner  wheel,  and  the  outer  line  is 
always  the  highest,  so  as  to  check  the 
tendency  to  run  straight. 

Parcels  Post.— 1.  Had  the  earth  a  fluid 
nucleus,  and  the  fluid  were  not  dense 
enough  to  support  you,  you  would  fall  to 
the  centre  and  remain  there.  The  old 
idea  of  a  thin  crust  and  a  mighty  mass  of 
fluid  washing  about  inside  it  has  now 
been  considerably  modified,  though  the 
main  contention  would  seem  to  hold 
good.  2.  The  first  country  with  which 
England,  as  England,  found  itself  at 
war,  was,  we  suppose,  Denmark,  but  it 
is  a  curiously  hazy  question.  If  you 
mean  after  the  Conquest,  say  France. 

Complaint. —We  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  enclosure,  but  it  is  useless 
to  us  unless  you  forward  the  name 
and  address  of  the  newsvendor 
from  whom  you  bought  the 
paper.  You  must  be  aware 
that  we  take  all  steps  to  pre 
vent  such  prospectuses 
being  inserted.  All  our 
papers  are  published 
at  56,  Paternoster 
Row,  and  nothing 
published  elsewhere 
is  ever  mixed  with 
them.  In  cases  of 
the  sort  the  best 
plan  is  to  at  once 
transfer  your  cus¬ 
tom  from  the  shop, 
and  to  communicate 
with  us. 


A.  C.  A — An  “examination  guide  to  the  chartered 
accountants'  intermediate  and  final  papers  ”  is  now 
published,  price  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  questions  and  answers. 

F.  K.  P.  G.— Thanks  for  suggestion,  which  will  be  duly 
considered.  The  number  entering  for  the  competi¬ 
tions,  however,  shows  no  diminution  except  in  the 
particular  ca3e  we  mentioned. 

A.  Rough.—1 The  barber’s  pole  represents  the  staff  held 
by  persons  when  being  bled.  The  knob  at  the  top  is 
the  basin,  the  red  and  white  ribbons  are  the  band¬ 
ages  used  during  the  blood-letting.  The  barbers 
used  to  be  the  surgeons,  and  practised  bleeding  for 
nearly  every  ailment. 


SKETCHES  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

“Taken  at  his  Word.” 


2.  That  the  druggist  can  mako 
your  physic  look  as  pretty  as 
his  brightest  carboys— if  you  will 
only  pay  the  price.  For  the 
contents  of  the  mysterious  bot¬ 
tles  see  No.  170,  in  the  May  part 
for  1882. 

Exodus  and  J.  M.  F.— The  arti¬ 
cles  on  model  engine  making 
began  in  No.  13C.  There  were 
six  articles. 


3.  What  a  nuisance  my  ha!r  is  I 


No.  297.— Vol.  VI. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1884 


Price  One  Penny. 

[ALE  RIOnTS  RESERVED.] 


Late  Examiner  to  the  University  of 
Moscow,  Professor  to  the  Russian  Imperial 
College  of  Practical  Science,  etc.,  etc. 

chapter  xix. — Continued. 

A  larger  house  in  this  poor  town’s  high 
street  received  the  earl,  the  iEthling, 
and  the  hoys,  with  their  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers.  Tubs  of  ale  and  horns  of  mead  were 
soon  disposed  of  by  the  thirsty  train.  The 
horses  were  all  well  supplied  with  com, 
and  the  rest  which  they  much  needed,  while 
the  men  were  well  regaled  with  slices  of 
boiled  meat  and  large  round  cakes  of 
barley  bread  or  rye,  to  which  they  did  full 
justice.  The  earl  was  pointing  out  to 


“Harold  flung  his  new  steel  javelin  and  pierced  one  through  the  back.’’— See  p.  791. 
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Harold  how  sad  it  was  that  men  for  filthy 
gain  would  live  like  swine  or  cattle. 

“  War,”  he  said,  “  is  a  most  needful  art, 
and  warlike  men  may  be  the  most  re¬ 
spected.  When  in  the  days  long  past  our 
brave  forefathers  came  in  arms  to  Britain 
they  conquered  with  the  sword !  What 
could  the  Bi-itons  do  against  their  Pictish 
foes  ?  Nothing  !  The  English  came  and 
put  those  Piets  to  flight,  and  now  we  rule 
in  Britain.  Mark  thou  my  words,  the 
time  will  some  day  come  when  all  of 
Britain  shall  be  English  ground  !  But 
when  the  sword  falls  from  the  nerveless 
grasp  of  Englishmen  who,  traitors  to  their 
name  and  blood,  chaffer  for  gain  instead  of 
boldly  earning  rings  and  gold  by  their 
brave  deeds  in  battle,  then  shall  the 
English  name  become  a  scoff  and  byword 
to  the  nations  !  There  was  a  mighty  race 
of  men,  not  very  large  of  stature,  but 
right  brave,  who  lived  beside  the  Tiber. 
They  conquered  Britain  and  the  land  of 
Gaul,  they  overran  the  Belgae.  But  the 
Goths,  the  English,  and  the  Vandals  were 
too  proud  to  stoop  to  Roman  bondage, 
they  poured  their  armies  on  the  Roman 
troops  and  freed  the  world  from  bondage. 
But  such  a  conquest  by  the  northern  arms 
would  not  have  taken  plac^  had  not  the 
Romans  first  destroyed  themselves  by 
luxury  and  commerce.  The  meanest  sol¬ 
dier,  Harold,  in  my  train  is  more  a  man 
than  yon  rich  merchant  who  sits  and 
trembles  in  his  wretched  home  for  fear 
that  thieves  should  rob  him  of  his  gold ! 
I  hate  the  growth  of  towns  ;  it  shows  be¬ 
forehand  weakness,  greed,  and  ruin !  ” 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  burly 
groom,  who  told  them  that  some  merchant 
of  the  town  sought  speech  with  young 
Earl  Harold  ! 

“What?”  said  the  earl.  “  Known  to 
these  chatterers  ?  What  does  it  mean,  eh  ! 
Harold,  how  in  the  name  of  Thor  hast 
thou  made  friendship  with  these  low-born 
slaves  ?  That  they  are  Christians  I  can 
well  forgive.  Brave  men  are  Christians,  as 
I  found  of  late.  But  merchants,  Harold  ! 
Nay,  this  is  too  bad  !  Admit  the  villain  ” 
(turning  to  the  groom).  “  By  Thor,  I  like 
it  not !  ” 

Then  seeing  Harold’s  very  puzzled  face, 
he  said, 

“But  very  like  it  is  a  chaffering  trick  of 
theirs  to  gain  my  sanction  to  some  silly 
‘  guild  ’  by  flattering  me  with  Harold ! 
Oh  !  here’s  the  chapman  !  What’s  your 
will  with  us  ?  ” 

A  fair  man  in  a  simple  brown  dress, 
longer  than  the  tunic  of  the  warriors,  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  He  was  stout  and  stately 
in  his  person,  but  had  a  greedy  restless 
motion  in  his  eye  that  told  of  avarice.  He 
bore  a  massive  silver  cup  shaped  like  the 
wild  bull’s  horn  and  set  with  gems  most 
costly.  He  had  a  cringing  and  a  servile 
gait  that  to  the  earl  was  loathsome. 

The  man-at-arms  who  brought  the  mer¬ 
chant  in  was  cased  in  bright  chain  mail, 
and  wore  his  helmet  as  he  spoke  to  Rolf. 
The  merchant’s  head  was  bare,  and  low  he 
bowed  at  sight  of  grim  Earl  Rolf.  The 
soldier  stood  erect,  and  when  he  spoke  his 
speech  was  blunt  and  free.  But  of  the 
twain  it  was  not  hard  to  see  which  Rolf 
thought  most  respectful. 

“Harold,  see!  Contrast  that  cringing 
knave  with  yon  blunt  honest  soldier.  Which 
loves  me  best,  the  man  of  war  or  shillings  ? 
Look  at  the  base  slave,  and  yet  the  fellow 
is  rich.  And  see  that  son  of  Odin;  he 
bears  his  wealth  about  him.  Yet,  my  son, 
I  rather  choose  to  know  the  poor  and 
brave,  fearless  of  other  men,  and  true  and 


honest,  than  rich  and  servile  like  that 
creeping  slave!  How  now,  Sir  Merchant, 
dost  thou  seek  my  son  ?  There  stands 
Earl  Harold ;  speak  thy  mind  to  him.  I 
am  his  father ;  secrets  we  have  none. 
Say  out  thy  say  and  briskly,  for  we  will  to 
horse.” 

“  Oh,  my  lord  earl,  most  mighty  lord  in 
war,  scourge  of  the  British,  dreaded  every- 
Avhere,  allow  me  of  thy  greatness  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  young  Earl  Harold  with  this 
little  gift  in  token  of  my  love  and  our  most 
heartfelt  gratitude.” 

“  By  Thor’s  own  mallet !  ”  said  the  earl, 
surprised,  “  what  gratitude  canst  thou 
owe  Harold  ?  We  have  not  been  two 
hours  in  this  town,  and  he  was  always 
with  me.  If  thou  needest  aught,  thou 
and  thy  kindred  chapmen,  tell  it  lika  a 
man,  if  thou  hast  any  manly  feeling  in  thy 
heart,  and  if  I  can  I’ll  help  thee.  But  if  thou 
thinkest  bribes  and  sickening  flattery  dear 
to  me  and  mine  thou  hast  but  a  fool’s 
errand,  sc  depart.” 

“  My  lord,  but  just  before  you  blessed 
this  place  with  your  most  noble  pre¬ 
sence  I  had  left  my  home  to  visit  a  rich 
friend  about  some  business  matters. 
Whilst  away  some  ten  or  fifteen  miscreants 
sought  the  bouse  and  caused  my  wife  to 
open  to  theii  knocks  the  door  of  our  poor 
dwelling.  They  seized  the  wretched  crea¬ 
ture,  nearly  dead  with  fear  at  this  rough 
usage  ;  her  they  held  while  others  sought 
the  rooms  where  all  my  wares  were  stored, 
and  would  have  robbed  me  of  all  I  possess 
and  killed  my  wife  and  servants.  But  your 
son,  young  as  he  is  and  gentle  to  behold, 
came  all  alone  and  rescued  my  poor  wife, 
released  the  servants,  and  has  saved  my 
wealth.  These  are  good  deeds  I  never  can 
repay,  but  I  would  pray  thee  to  allow  this 
gift  in  memory  )f  the  bravest  deed  of 
arms  that  ever  won  men’s  gratitude.” 

“  Now,  Harold,  what  is  this  ?  what  does 
this  nonsense  mean  ?  We  rode  to  town 
together.  Hadst  thou  time  for  such  a  bold 
adventure  as  this  poor  chapman  mentions, 
or  is  it  a  trick  to  gain  my  arm  by  flattering 
my  ear  ?  ” 

“  Not  altogether,”  said  the  boy,  and 
laughed.  “The  tale  is  partly  true  and 
partly  false.  It  is  a  falsehood  when  he 
says  that  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
robbers.  I  saw  only  three.  One  I  trans¬ 
fixed  with  my  new  javelin ;  the  other 
fled.  And  it  is  false  to  say  that  I  was 
quite  alone.  Kenulf  and  Beorn  were  with 
me,  as  thou  knowest,  and  Beorn  cut  down 
a  robber.  As  to  the  servants,  I  know  not, 
my  lord,  what  they  were  doing  at  the 
time.  We  saw  no  servants ;  did  we, 
Kenulf  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  the  earl,  “  I  like  the 
modest  way  in  which  thou  tellest  thy  ad¬ 
venture,  boy.  ‘  Great  talkers,  little  doers,’ 
says  the  scald.  As  to  this  present,  I  am 
loth  to  take  what  I  am  sure  they  prize.  I 
leave  the  choice  to  thee,  Harold,  to  take  it 
or  refuse.” 

“So  please  you,  earl,  I'll  take  it,”  said 
the  boy,  “but  only  if  thou  thinkest  it  is 
right.  I  need  no  memory  of  the  robbers’ 
flight.  I  shall  laugh  over  it  enough  with 
Kenulf  and  my  friends.  It  would  seem 
churlish  to  refuse  their  gift.  What  says 
my  lord  and  father  ?  ” 

“It  is  well,”  said  Rolf;  “we  take  thy 
present,  as  ’tis  kindly  meant,  and  for  the 
future  I  shall  think  more  kindly  of  thy 
race  than  I  have  done.  Vengeance  is  sweet, 
but  gratitude  is  rare.  Hunforth  !  sound 
horns  to  horse  !  Adieu,  my  friend.  Thy 
town  is  none  the  worse  for  this  ihv  gift. 
Give  me  thy  hand;  look  up,  and  be  less 


cringing  !  Farewell.  Harold,  to  horse  ! 
Thorskull  is  mounted,  chafing  at  delay. 

To  horse !  ” 

Harold  now  fell  behind,  and  in  the  rear 
talked  with  the  veterans  as  he  rode  along, 
and  they  all  praised  his  promptitude  in 
using  his  good  lance.  The  earl,  too,  told 
the  /Ethling,  and  the  .Ethling  was  well 
pleased  that  the  boy  had  shown  such 
courage  and  had  such  modesty  as  well. 
“True  worth  is  never  boastful,”  said  the 
gentle  Ethelwulf. 

At  last  they  reached  the  dwelling  of 
King  Kenwalch  and  his  queen,  and  they 
found  a  glorious  company  assembled  on 
that  day.  From  all  the  Saxon-English 
some  chiefs  had  come  to  speak  in  that 
great  solemn  meeting  of  the  noble  cause  of 
faith. 

Two  days  for  mirth  and  feasting  were 
spent  right  merrily,  but  on  the  third  King 
Kenwalch  commanded  all  the  earls  and 
thanes  and  cnichts  and  freemen  to  attend 
at  that  most  important  meeting  to  decide 
upon  the  faith. 

We  have  described  the  meeting-house, 
with  all  its  upright  stones,  and  the  temple- 
house  close  by  them  for  the  sacred  use  of 
priests.  But  this  was  a  place  far  larger 
than  that  possessed  by  Rolf,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  could  easily  find  room  in  that 
huge  fane.  There  is  one  now  left  at  Salis¬ 
bury  upon  the  mighty  plain,  and  this  of 
our  true  story  was  still  larger  and  more 
known. 

The  king  stood  on  the  doom-stone,  and 
round  him  stood  his  earls  and  bis  thanes 
and  all  his  nobles,  the  free  burghers,  and 
the  priests,  and  he  called  upon  that  meet¬ 
ing  to  show  in  peaceful  sort  what  voices 
were  for  Odin  and  what  voices  were  for 
Christ. 

Each  rank  stood  in  its  proper  ring 
with  sword  and  linden  shield,  and  on  the 
side  towards  the  east  arose  the  temple- 
house.  Then  forward  stepped  a  warrior. 

His  beard  was  white  with  age,  but  his 
back  was  straight,  his  form  unbent,  and 
fire  was  in  his  eye,  and  lie  stood  upon  his 
stone  of  right  and  gave  his  meaning  forth, 
and  his  words  were  few,  but  had  the  ring 
of  the  older  iron  time  : 

“  Sir  king  and  warriors,  I  am  too  old  to 
learn  new  stories  about  Saint  Peter  and 
other  heroes  whom  I  know  not.  I  have 
been  baptized  in  the  battle-blood  of  the 
fallen  foe,  and  I  should  scorn  to  worship 
water !  I  grant  my  gods  have  been  sel¬ 
dom  seen,  but  call  the  Christian  and  bid 
him  bring  us  only  an  angel,  and  I  will 
worship  what  god  he  will.  Vliat  matters 
it  whether  we  say,  ‘  Thor  threatens  ’  when 
we  hear  thunder,  or  that  ‘  a  prophet  peals 
from  on  high.’  Thunder  will  rumble, 
lightning  will  lighten,  whatever  we  say.  I 
cannot  bring  me  to  declare  that  All-father 
must  vow  be  called  other  than  he  was  of 
yore.  God  is  Almighty ;  call  Him  All¬ 
father,  call  Him  High  Odin,  one  thing  is 
certain,  He  cannot  be  changed.  So  I 
continue  to  call  him  All-father,  chief  of 
Valhalla,  the  guider  of  war.  Those  who 
like  better  new  names  and  new  notions 
may  call  Him  whatever  they  fancy  for  me. 

As  to  the  stories  of  love  and  of  mercy,  they 
seem  better  fitted  for  women  than  me  !  ” 

Ho  ceased,  and  some  applause  was  heard 
upon  the  pagan  side.  Earl  Rolf  did 
nothiug,  and  his  sword  hung  idle  in  its 
sheath.  It  was  not  beat  against  his  shield, 
and  he  stood  sad  and  stern.  But  when 
King  Kenwalch  looked  at  him  he  stood 
upon  his  stone  like  to  a  statue  carved  •  ' 
thereon,  so  calm,  so  firm,  and  strong.  And 
glancing  round  the  warlike  throng,  he 


•spoke  distinct  and  clear,  and  all  men  there 
together  met  could  note  the  words  he 
used. 

“I  do  not  think  my  brother  earl  has 
spoken  to  the  point.  The  question  seems 
to  me  to  be,  what  is  the  god  we  serve  ?  I 
grant  him  that  it  is  most  true  that  whatso¬ 
ever  name  we  give  the  greatest  god  above 
he  must  remain  that  god.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  how  he  may  be  called ;  that,  as  he 
says,  is  free  to  any  man  to  call  Him  what 
he  believes  the  best.  But  the  Christians 
tell  us  Love  is  God,  and  Hatred  nithing 
work ;  that  war  is  not  so  good  as  peace, 
and  many  things  besides  which  I  could 
never  understand,  and  care  not  much 
.about.  But  there  are  things  I  want  to 
know  which  our  priests  cannot  teach,  and 
if  these  Christians  answer  me,  I  say  I 
shall  be  glad,  and  would  embrace  their 
doctrine  with  delight.  First,  can  they  toll 
me  who  it  was  that  made  the  sun  above  ? 
Next,  can  they  teach  us  how  men  can 
know  to  whom  they  ought  to  pray  ? 
Thirdly,  I  want  to  know,  if  God  indeed 
be  Love,  the  reason  why  His  creatures  are 
•born  to  sword  and  lance  ?  ” 

This  speech  was  met  with  loud  applause. 
Each  sword  leapt  from  its  sheath  and 
hammered  on  its  well-loved  shield  the 
praise  that  warriors  understand. 

Then  spoke  the  noble  Ethelwulf,  and 
told  them  how  the  WORD  had  taught  the 
■Christians  all  those  things  which  good 
Earl  Rolf  would  learn.  The  God  who 
made  the  sun,  he  said,  was  the  same  God 
■of  light  who  lightened  all  the  darkness  of 
the  erring  soul,  that  the  light  of  life  and 
light  of  day  were  both  His  glorious  work, 
and  that  to  Him  men  ought  to  pray  as 
being  the  One  God  to  whom  all  nations 
ought  to  bow  the  knee  in  humble  love. 
Then  as  to  war  and  love  and  hate.  War 
was  the  act  of  man,  who  turned  himself 
from  good  and  love  and  worshipped  blood 
and  crime  ;  and  if  men  turned  away  from 
love,  surely  that  did  not  show  that  God 
created  hatred  when  man  first  drew  the 
sword  ! 

Again  applause  was  heard  on  high, 
again  the  bucklers  rang  as  the  good  swords 
heat  against  them  to  show  how  soldiers 
"thought. 

Then  spoke,  the  high  priest  Cori,  a  priest 
of  Odin’s,  fane,  and  he  said  to  that  assem¬ 
bly,  “  High  chiefs  and  champions  brave  !  I 
long  have  served  high  Odin — full  twenty 
years  and  more — and  what  am  I  the  better  ? 
Not  a  whit  than  when  a  babe  I  naked  came 
into  the  world  without  a  helm  or  mail ! 
Has  Odin  shown  much  love  to  me  ?  I 
reckon  he  shows  none !  Now  I  would 
gladly  serve  a  God  who  has  some  love  to 
show.  If  I  were  only  suro  of  it  that 
Christian  lore  were  true,  I  would  at  once 
leave  Odin  and  Thor  and  Tyr  and  Frey. 
But  see,  I  ask  a  token.  If  Odin  be  a  god, 
-at  least  he  may  he  angry  if  he  does  not 
show  much  love.  So  I  will  run  the  risk  of 
it  all  for  the  nation’s  good.  See  here, 
lord  king !  ”  and  here  he  took  a  javelin 
from  the  hand  of  a  brave  soldier  just 
standing  then  on  guard. 

He  leapt  upon  a  battle  steed  and  to  the 
temple  rode,  and  then  he  flung  the  weapon 
at  the  altar’s  upright  stone.  All  the 
meeting  was  excited ;  each  man  thought 
such  a  deed  would  bring  down  Odin’s 
vengeance  upon  the  daring  priest.  They 
held  their  breaths  most  anxiously ;  not 
the  slightest  token  came.  So  Cori  to  his 
place  returned,  and  said,  with  a  haughty 
smile,  “  I  dared  the  danger  for  your  sakes. 
He  is  no  god  for  me  who  will  permit  his 
temple  to  be  scandalised  by  men !  ” 
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The  swords  were  beaten  loud  and  long 
against  the  ringing  shields,  and  the  war¬ 
riors  all  approvingly  nodded  to  that  bold 
priest. 

Then  arose  the  Thane  of  Wiston,  and 
thus  he  said  his  say :  “I  have  observed, 
King  Kenwalch,  that  in  the  winter  time, 
when  we  were  drinking  high  in  hall,  and 
the  fire  was  blazing  high,  that  a  little  bird 
has  entered  from  the  darkness  of  the  night 
at  one  end  of  the  chamber  where  the  door 
was  open  free.  He  warmed  himself  a 
moment,  and  at  the  other  door  he  had 
vanished  into  darkness,  and  we  never  saw 
him  more.  So  is  the  mortal  spirit  that 
lives  within  a  man.  It  comes,  none  can 
say  whence  it  comes ;  it  warms  itself  a 
moment  in  this  world  of  light  and  life, 
and  then  vanishes  in  darkness,  going — 
whither  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Now  if  these 
peaceful  Christians  can  tell  us  whence  we 
come,  and  whither  goes  the  soul  at  death, 
I  vote  for  baptism  !  ” 

A  very  storm  of  thunder  from  the  sound¬ 
ing  shields  arose,  and  the  earls  and  thanes 
and  heroes  seemed  overcome  with  joy. 
And  the  meeting  then  ordained  it  that 
through  the  Wessex  land  the  people  should 
be  Christians,  with  household  men  and 
slaves.  And  the  king  he  thanked  his 
witan  for  their  labour  and  their  love 
which  had  brought  them  all  together  in 
those  old  rings  of  stone.  Then  priests 
were  sent  for  presently,  and  the  noble 
chants  were  sung  that  peal  now  in  many 
churches  throughout  the  favoured  land. 
And  all  in  that  assembly  partook  the 
pledge  as  Christians,  and  entered  in  the 
fold  where  the  good  and  faithful  Shepherd 
has  glorified  His  own. 

When  the  rites  had  been  performed  and 
the  meeting  was  dismissed,  King  Ken- 
walch  prayed  his  nobles  to  tarry  in  his 
hall  and  remain  with  him  till  yule-tide, 
but  they  begged  him:  to  allow  them  all  to 
seek  their  separate  homes  to  spread  the 
news  abroad  that  the  people  all  through 
Wessex,  just  like  the  men  of  Kent,  might 
join  in  building  churches  where  the  truth 
might  be  proclaimed  to  the  lowest  humble 
thrall  and  to  the  earl  in  mantle  and  golden 
helm  of  proof. 

But  there  was  enough  of  feasting  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  the  king,  who,  though 
not  greatly  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  loved  to  see  all  men  about  him 
happy,  gave  orders  that  all  persons  who 
cared  mig-ht  find  free  quarters  in  the  royal 
hall  for  three  da3^s’  space  at  least.  He  was 
a  tall  thin  man  was  Kenwalch,  with  a 
noble  eye  and  brow,  though  he  wore  a 
look  of  sadness  which  no  man  could  under¬ 
stand  until  the  fearful  ending  that  came 
to  his  good  life  made  men  think  that  some 
foreboding  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
gloom. 

The  day  of  their  departure  the  witan 
guests  received  white  garments  of  the 
purest  wool  as  the  gift  of  their  good  king. 
■Each  received  a  cross  of  solid  gold  about 
his  neck  to  hang,  and  a  set  of  beads  of 
amber  to  say  the  prayer  upon,  and  besides 
these  Christian  presents  rich  gifts  of  other 
kind,  as  lances,  swords,  and  bucklers,  and 
helmets  bright  and  fine.  The  gracious 
Queen  Saxburga  was  loth  to  let  the  boys 
depart  with  Kolf  as  he  went  home  to 
Christianise  his  men.  But  she  gave  them 
noble  presents  and  taught  them  many 
things  which  they  thought  would  please 
the  Domina  when  they  were  back  a, gain. 
Then  stout  Earl  Kolf  besought  the  king  to 
let  some  churchmen  come  to  teach  his 
unread  people  in  their  homes  beside  the 
hall,  So  with  a  greater  following  he  re¬ 


turned  than  when  he  left,  for  his  train 
bore  peaceful  Christians  as  well  as  men  of 
war. 

The  nobles  left  King  Kenwalch,  all  save 
Prince  Ethelwulf,  who  remained  behind 
with  Kenwalch  to  assist  him  in  his  work, 
for  the  king  was  rather  ailing  and  not  so 
strong  as  he.  One  day  they  rode  together 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  they  saw 
five  fellows  mounted  approaching  them  in 
haste.  They  never  made  obeisance,  that 
ruffian  crew  of  churls,  and  the  JEthling 
was  right  angry  to  see  such  want  of  grace. 
So  he  called  out  to  them  sternly, 

“  Ye  churls  so  mean  and  rough,  do  ye 
not  know  the  king'  is  here,  that  ye  must 
pass  us  so  P  ” 

Then  the  miscreants  drew  nearer  and 
they  stabbed  them  both  with  knives  and 
galloped  off  right  briskly  and  were  never 
heard  of  more.  The  king’s  attendants 
hurried  np,  but  found  the  .ZEthling  dead. 
King  Kenwalch  lived  a  week  or  two  and 
then  he  closed  his  eyes. 

“  The  widowed  Queen  Saxburga, 

Though  her  heart  was  rent  in  twain. 

She  governed  now  the  people, 

Who  were  happy  in  her  reign. 

And  they  say  that  since  Saxburga 
The  happiest  times  have  been 
When  the  noble  land  of  Britain 
Has  been  governed  by  a  queen.” 

Yfhen  Earl  Kolf  and  all  his  party  arrived 
within  the  hall  he  found  the  lady  sorrowing 
as  for  a  bitter  loss,  and  it  seemed  that  old 
Penruddock  had  been  asked  by  young 
King  Llewyd  for  leave  to  make  his  grand¬ 
daughter  his  bride  and  noble  queen.  And 
the  old  king  had  consented,  and  messengers 
had  come  to  ask  Earl  Rolf’s  permission  for 
Gwennyth  to  depart  to  become  the  bride 
of  Llewyd  and  to  quit  the  hall  at  once. 
So  Kolf  the  earl  was  happy,  and  he  gave 
the  British  maid  a  mighty  wedding  pre¬ 
sent  and  declared  upon  his  word  that  he 
would  take  her  back  to  Llewyd  and  give 
her  in  the  church. 

“How  so?”  said  Edelgitha.  “Earl 
Rolf  is  pagan  still,  and  these  dear  friends 
are  Christians,  so  how  it  may  be  done  that 
thou  shouldst  give  the  bride  away  is  more 
than  I  can  tell !  ” 

Then  the  good  earl  he  smiled  again  upon 
his  gentle  wife,  and  he  asked  her  if  she 
had  noticed  a  difference  in  his  train,  but 
she  said  she  only  noticed  that  he  returned 
in  peace  and  had  brought  her  Harold  back 
again.  That  was  enough  for  her  !  What 
was  the  train  ?  Eight  valiant  men,  of  that 
she  was  quite  sure.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Such  valiant  men  as  they  were  often  seen 
in  England — she  saw  something  in  the 
good  earl’s  looks  which  she  could  not  un¬ 
derstand,  so  she  passed  into  the  grand 
state  hall,  and  what  does  she  behold  ?— six 
Christian  priests  in  spotless  white  showing 
the  martial  train  the  way  to  enter  that 
grand  host  whose  service  is  of  Heaven. 
She  turned  to  Kolf  that  he  might  say 
what  this  should  now  portend.  He  drew 
a  cross  from  his  tunic’s  breast,  and  the  lady 
saw  the  sign,  and  on  her  knees  she  threw 
herself,  and  sobbed  her  thanks  aloud  that 
such  great  good  had  come  to.  her  and  to 
her  happy  house. 

( To  be  continued  ) 
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HEROES  OF  THE  RANKS. 

By  J.  Arthur  Elliott, 

Author  of  " Kavanagh  of  Lucknow,"  " Poor  Regimental  Jack,”  etc.,  etc. 


PART  II. 


At  the  storming  of  the  Redan  a  private  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  named 
Berry  was  anxious  to  be  chosen  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  forlorn  hope.  He  was  not  selected,  how¬ 
ever,  but  he  was  determined  to  be  there,  for  he 
took  his  rifle  and  all  his  comrades’  cartridges 
that  he  could  find  and  secretly  joined  the  band 
of  devoted  men  who  were  waiting  in  the 
trenches,  with  muskets  in  on#  hand  and  scaling- 
ladders  in  the  other,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  (afterwards  General)  Wyndham,  for  the 
preconcerted  signal.  When  it  came  at  last,  and 
the  rush  was  made  upon  the  fort,  Wyndham 
was  first  into  the  Redan,  and  he  was  consider¬ 
ably  astonished  to  find  that  the  next  man  im¬ 
mediately  behind  him  was  a  private  of  his  own 
regiment — and,  moreover,  the  very  man  whose 
application  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  had  been  re¬ 
fused.  The  gallant  officer  soon  had  cause  to 
rejoice  that  Berry  was  present,  for  the  latter 
laid  about  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  save, 
more  than  once  or  twice,  his  commander’s  life. 

After  the  fight  the  brave  Coldstreamer  was 
tried  by  court-martial  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was 
considered  by  the  Court  to  deserve  an  honourable 
acquittal.  No  cross  or  other  distinction  was 
ever  awarded  him  for  his  bravery  in  the  Redan. 

Many  brave  acts  were  done  at  Inkerman  which 
have  never  been  recorded  in  any  gazette  or  re¬ 
ceived  any  special  recognition.  In  the  dim  light 
of  that  foggy  November  morning  deeds  were 
done  that  were  never  surpassed,  even  by  the 
Romans  of  old,  the  Coldstream  Guards  them¬ 
selves— mustering  only  four  hundred  strong, 
with  sixteen  officers — emulating  the  fame  of 
Horatius  by  holding  a  two-gun  battery  (minus 
the  guns),  the  key  of  the  English  position, 
without  assistance,  for  several  hours  against  the 
whole  Russian  army,  some  seventy  thousand 
strong.  Every  man  of  that  little  band — and 
every  boy  too,  for  there  were  drummer-boys 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  present— was  a  hero 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  officers  were  cut  down  nearly  to  a  man, 
only  three  out  of  the  sixteen  being  enabled  to 
leave  the  field  without  being  carried  from  it. 
In  one  case — that  of  Captain  Ramsden,  who  was 
well  beloved  by  the  men  of  his  company — 
several  men  formed  a  rampart  around  him  when 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a 
whole  horde  of  the  enemy.  Many  of  them  fell 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  amongst  those  who  were 
severely  wounded  was  a  little  drummer-boy, 
who,  with  the  rather  toy-looking  sword  which 
had  often  decorated  his  person  at  the  guard- 
mountings  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  had  defended 
his  captain  with  such  energy  that  his  sword  was 
found  broken  at  his  side.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bravery  thus  exhibited  by  these  heroes 


[  did  not  save  their  captain  from  being  struck 
down  and  bayoneted. 

A  bugler,  Alexander  Price,  having,  when  the 
ammunition  began  to  fail,  been1  ordered  to  sound 
the  “  Cease  firing  !  ”  obeyed  the  order,  and  while 
doing  so  observed  a  Russian  soldier  presenting 
his  loaded  musket  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
j  head  of  the  sergeant-major.  Without  waiting 
:  to  finish  the  bugle-call,  he  took  the  instrument 
from  his  mouth  and  dashed  it  right  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Russian  in  question,  who  pulled  the 
trigger  at  the  same  moment,  but  missed  his 
aim.  The  bugler,  later  on,  was  Severely  wounded, 
but  eventually  recovered,  and  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards  with  a  ball  in  his  left  side, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  worked 
down  to  his  thigh,  and  from  which,  had  he  lived 
a  little  longer,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted. 

These  feats  of  heroism  were  never  rewarded, 
simply  because  no  officers  had  witnessed  them, 
official  red-tapeism  refusing  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  officers  left  to  witness 
them,  they  having  been  nearly  all  struck  down 
on  the  first  onset  of  the  desperate  attack.  Thus 
many  a  hero  had  his  claim  to  honour  overlooked 
on  a  day  in  which  all  were  heroes  ;  yet,  though 
it  must  have  been  an  invidious  task,  some  were 
singled  out  for  special  recognition  and  reward. 

The  war  in  New  Zealand  was  prolific  in  many 
deeds  of  heroism,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
one  was  that  of  Sergeant  McKenna,  of  the  65th 
Foot,  who,  when  his  captain  was  struck  down 
with  a  fatal  wound,  and  there  being  no  other 
officer  present,  took  his  place,  and  led  his  men 
with  such  coolness,  skill,  and  intrepidity  as  to 
win  the  thanks  of  the  general  and  a  special  men¬ 
tion  in  his  despatches.  This  brought  the  brave 
man  a  commission  and  the  Victoria  Cross. 

In  the  same  war  a  deed  was  performed  which 
was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  in  violation  of 
its  condition  that  it  should  only  be  granted  for 
acts  of  bravery  done  “in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.”  For  perfect  sang  froid  and  cool  courage 
it  has  few  equals,  and  therefore  deserves  especial 
mention.  On  the  9th  July,  1867,  a  railway  van 
containing  two  thousand  pounds  of  ammunition, 
on  its  way  from  Quebec  to  Kingston,  under 
charge  of  a  sergeant’s  guard  of  about  forty  men, 
was,  on  reaching  Daneville  Station,  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  The  van  was  pushed  away  from 
the  train,  and  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity 
fled  from  their  houses  in  fear  of  a  terrible  ex¬ 
plosion.  At  this  juncture  Private  Timothy  ! 
O’Hea,  of  the  1st  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  one 
of  the  guard,  ran  to  the  burning  van,  forced 
open  the  door,  removed  the  covering  from  the 
ammunition,  and,  hastening  to  get  water,  put 
out  the  flames  ! 

The  only  instance  of  a  coloured  soldier  re¬ 


ceiving  the  Cross  of  Valour  was  in  the  case  of 
Private  Hodge,  of  the  4th  West  India  Regiment, 
who,  with  Colonel  D’Arcy,  during  the  expedi¬ 
tion  on  the  Gambia  River,  stormed  the  stockaded 
town  of  Jubabeerolong,  these  brave  men  having 
been  isolated  by  the  fall  of  two  officers  and  sixty- 
four  men,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  detachment. 
Hodge,  though  wounded,  stood  in  the  breach 
with  Colonel  D’Arcy  and  coolly  loaded  musket 
after  musket  and  handed  them  to  the  latter. 
At  length,  when  joined  by  a  few  other  men,  and 
they  had  passed  through  the  breach,  Hodge, 
under  a  terrific  fire,  hewed  down  all  the 
stockades  and  obstacles  which  the  enemy  had 
placed  in  their  way,  and  thus  materially  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  the  town.  At  a  parade  of  the 
corps  held  some  time  afterwards  the  colonel  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  his  comrades  as  the  bravest  man 
in  the  regiment. 

At  the  storming  of  Magdala,  Private  Bergin 
and  Drummer  Magnor,  of  the  33rd  Foot,  raced 
each  other  to  the  walls,  which  they  were  the 
first  to  reach,  the  drummer  being  at  the  time 
Lord  Napier’s  field-bugler.  The  wall  being 
very  steep,  and  surmounted  by  a  lot  of  prickly 
bushes,  Bergin  agreed  to  hoist  the  drummer  up 
if  he,  in  his  turn,  would  pull  Bergin  up  after 
him.  And  this  they  did,  and  perceived,  at  a 
short  distance  below  them,  a  cluster  of  the 
enemy  preparing  to  hold  the  gate  against  the 
English  forces.  Advancing  boldly  towards 
them,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  enemy, 
who  wondered  how  the  pair  had  entered  the 
hitherto  impregnable  fortress,  the  brave  fellows 
kept  them  at  bay  until  the  remainder  of  the 
storming  party  had  reached  them.  Both,  we 
are  glad  to  record,  received  the  Cross  at  the 
general’s  special  recommendation. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  the  late  Egyptian 
war  was  not  so  prolific  of  brave  deeds  amongst 
the  rank-and-file  as  its  predecessors,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  indomitable 
pluck  and  rare  patience  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
honours  of  the  war  were  all  carried  off  by  the 
officers.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  more  of  a  war  of  science  and  skill 
against  untrained  and  undisciplined  levies  than 
a  soldiers’  war,  in  which  every  man  has  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  to  think  that  upon  his 
own  individual  courage  will  depend  the  result 
of  a  battle  or  a  campaign. 

The  Indian  Contingent,  a  new  feature  in  our 
wars,  fought  so  well,  and  behaved  themselves 
altogether  in  such  an  irreproachable  manner, 
that  representatives  of  the  various  regiments 
engaged  were  permitted  to  visit  England,  where 
they  were  received  with  all  the  courtesy  and 
respect  due  to  men  who,  in  more  than  one  war, 
have  shown  their  devoted  and  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown. 


A  BOY’S  OWN  HOLIDAY  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


nd  now  Bingen  is  behind  us,  and  we  are  off 
the  Rheinstein.  Gerda  of  the  Rheinstein 
began  her  married  life  in  rather  a  romantic 
manner.  Sifrid,  her  father,  had  been  reckless 
and  riotous  until  he  had  in  one  of  his  frays 
captured  Juta,  who  became,  his  wife.  His  mar¬ 
riage  reformed  him,  and  he  changed  to  be  a 
comparatively  respectable  member  of  society. 
He  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  Gerda,  and 
when^shg  grew  up  the  young  Count  Kuno  of 
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Reichenstein  fell  in  love  with  her — but  never 
mentioned  it. 

One  day,  however,  he  made  her  a  present  of  a 
beautiful  white  palfrey  ;  and  Sifrid,  who  was  by 
no  means  dull  of  comprehension,  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  interviewed  by  Kuno. 
Kuno,  however,  on  account  of  his  meagre  means, 
dared  not  ask  for  Gerda’s  hand,  and  so  set  off  to 
his  uncle,  Count  Kurt,  whose  heir  he  was,  and 
asked  him  to  call  on  Sifrid  and  explain  matters. 


Alas  for  the  meanness  of  man  !  Kurt  demanded 
the  lady  for  himself  and  not  for  Kuno,  and 
Sifrid,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do  in  the 
matter,  gave  his  consent. 

Gerda  protested,  but  in  vain,  and  all  went 
smoothly  till  the  wedding  day,  when  the  weep¬ 
ing  bride  on  her  milk-white  palfrey  was  riding 
down  with  her  hated  husband  to  enter  his  boat. 
The  palfrey  suddenly  jibbed  and  refused  to  move 
a  step.  Hs  would  neither  be  driven  nor  led, 
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and.  when  a  combined  effort  was  made  to  force 
him  in  lie  kicked  up  his  heels  and  away  he  went 
with  the  bride  on  his  back  straight  for  Reichen- 
stein.  Kuno  saw  him  coming,  and  as  he 
clattered  into  the  courtyard  the  drawbridge  went 
up  and  the  walls  were  manned  against  the 
pursuers.  The  pursuit  was  hot  and  hurried — 

*  very  hurried,  for  in  the  course  of  it  the 
treacherous  Kurt  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  killed,  and  Sifrid,  much  relieved,  was 
enabled  to  ride  up  alone,  offer  his  blessing, 
and  marry  his  daughter  to  a  more  desirable 
bridegroom. 

The  Rheinstein  was  restored  as  we  now 
see  it  in  1829,  as  a  residence  for  the  sons  of 
Prince  Frederick  William.  It  is  most 
elaborately  furnished  in  the  olden  style, 
with  furniture  collected  or  specially  mado 
to  suit  the  period  when  its  quarrelsome 
owners  were  in  their  glory.  Its  armour  and 
its  antique  glass  are  worthily  celebrated. 
Below  the  castle  is  a  narrow  pass  where  the 
“Jews’ toll  ”  was  levied,  the  old  barons  of 
the  Rheinstein  having  trained  their  dogs  to 
pick  out  Jews  from  the  passing  crowd. 

And  here  is  Falkenburg  or  Reichenstein, 
to  which  the  white  palfrey 
came  ;  and  here  is  the  re¬ 
stored  chapel  of  St.  Clement, 
on  its  picturesque  spur  ;  and 
Holieneck,  to  which  came 
Elsie  of  the  Golden  Legend 
as  the  bride  of  the  Henry 
who  sat  in  his  chamber  in 
the  tower,  and  according  to 
Longfellow  thought  at  mid¬ 
night  over  his  past  life. 

“  Come  back !  ye  friends,  whose 
lives  are  ended. 

Come  back,  with  all  that  light 
attended, 

Which  seemed  to  darken 
and  decay 

When  ye  arose  and  went  away  ! 

They  come,  the  shapes  of  joy 
and  woe, 

The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago. 

The  dreams  and  fancies  known 
of  yore. 

That  have  been,  and  shall  be 
no  more. 

They  change  the  cloisters  of 
the  night 

Into  a  garden  of  delight ; 

They  make  the  dark  and 
dreary  hours 

Open  and  blossom  into  flowers  ! 

I  would  not  sleep  !  I  love  to 
be 

Again  in  their  fair  company.’’ 

Henry  was  afflicted  with 
the  leprosy,  and  his  malady 
was  to  continue  until  a  pure 
and  spotless  maiden  would 
shed  her  blood  to  cure  him. 

Elsie  volunteered,  and  with 
him  went  to  Salerno  ;  but  instead  of  her  life 
she  lost  her  maiden  name,  and  as  the  Lady 
Alicia  of  Hoheneck  returned  here  with  Henry 
to  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

At  Lorch  lived  Sibo,  who  lost  his  child  Gar- 


the  blinded  knight  to  make  sport  for  his  captors 
by  shooting  at  a  mark  to  gain  his  liberty  ;  lie 
did  shoot,  and  the  arrow  brought  him  freedom, 
for  it  pierced  his  captor’s  eye. 

Opposite  Caub,  where  Blucher  crossed  the 


Hohenec! 


Rheinstein. 


Rhine  on  pontoons  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1S1 4, 
is  the  island  of  the  Pfalz,  where  Lewis  the  Pious 
retired  and  died,  and  to  which  Henry  VI. 
banished  the  lovely  Agnes  Conntess  Palatine  to 
keep  her  safe  from  any  suitors  other  than  lie 
linda  to  the  gnomes,  and  who  when  he  saw  her  on  i  should  approve  of.  Henry  of  Brunswick,  dis- 


the  summit  of  the  cliff  endeavoured  to  ascend 
to  her  in  vain.  For  four  years  she  remained 
among  the  fairy  folk,  and  then  the  black  knight 
Ruthelm  rode  straight  up  the  rocks  of  the 
Wisper  on  his  faithful  steed,  and  won  Garliiida 
for  his  bride.  At  Lorch  also  was  brought  up 


was  the  sister  of  Philip  of  Falkenstein,  and: 
though  much  sought  after  by  the  neighbouring 
barons  declined  all  their  advances  with,  and 
without,  thanks.  At  one  of  the  tournaments, 
however,  a  stranger  knight,  whom  no  one  but 
the  archbishop  knew,  carried  all  before  him,  and 
won  the  love  of  the  fair  Guta.  He  did  not, 
however,  reveal  his  name,  and  rede  away  with 
one  of  the  lady's  gloves,  promising  to  return 
and  claim  her  in  a  few  months.  It  was  during 
that  dreadful  time  in  Germany,  “the  time 
without  an  emperor,”  when  lawlessness  reigned 
supreme  and  the  barons  did  as  they  pleased. 
Philip  had  an  anxious  life  of  it,  and  his  sister 
kept  herself  apart  and  wept  for  the  unknown. 
At  last  our  Richard  of  Cornwall  was  chosen 
emperor,  and  one  of  his  first  visits  was  paid  to 
the  Gutenfels,  where  he  astonished  Philip  by- 
informing  hyn  that  he  was  going  to  marry  his 
sister.  Philip  came  to  Guta,  and  told  her  of 
the  emperor’s  wishes,  but  the  lady  replied  that 
she  was  already  pledged  to  a  knight  who  had 
promised  shortly  to  return,  and  consequently 
she  could  only  decline  the  proffered  honour. 
Fearing  much  that  the  emperor’s  anger  would 
be  kindled  against  him,  Falkenstein  went  back 
with  the  unwelcome 
message,  when  Rich¬ 
ard  drew  out  an  old. 
glove  and  sent  him 
off  with  the  news- 
that  the  emperor 
transferred  his  claim 
to  the  knight  to- 
whom  she  had  given 
the  glove.  The- 
knight  was  the  em¬ 
peror  himself !  In 
a  day  or  two  Guta, 
became  empress,  and 
the  castle’s  old  name 
of  Caub  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Guten¬ 
fels. 

Lower  down  the 
river  is  Schonburg, 
where  the  seven 
rocks,  only  visible 
at  low  water,  are 
said  to  be  the  seven 
daughters  of  some 
old  owner  of  the 
castle,  whose  stony 
hearts  were  deaf  to- 
the  charms  of  their 
Rhenish  lovers ;  and 
jiast  it  we  come  to 
Oberwesel, where  the 
echo  to  ‘  ‘  Who  is  the 
burgomaster  of  Ober¬ 
wesel  ?  ”  invariably 
answers  “EselL” 
which  is  the  German 
for  donkey. 

At  Oberwesel  the  rocks  in  the  river  bed 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Many  of  them 
have  been  blasted,  but  the  passage  is  still 
fraught  with  danger.  The  rafts  that  float  in 
such  numbers  down  the  Rhino  have  their 
dimensions  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  at  this  spot.  When  once  these  rocks 


Clements. 


guised  as  a  page,  found  his  way  here,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  countess  in  the  chapel,  and  the  I  are  passed  all  is  clear  to  Dordrecht.  A  wonder- 
narrow  dungeon  is  still  shown  in  which  her 
child  was  born. 

Above  Caub  is  the  Gutenfels,  whose  legend 
has  quite  an  English  interest.  Guta,  or  Beatrix, 


ful  sight  is  an  old-fashioned  Rhine  raft,  with 
quite  a  village  built  upon  it,  as  it  floats 
leisurely  down  the  stream.  With  from  four  1 6 
five  hundred  men  on  board,  its  social  economy 


is  most  interesting.  The  men  have  their  fami¬ 
lies  with  them,  live  in  separate  huts,  and  even 
take  with  them  their  poultry  and  domestic 
animals.  The  Giant  Raft  on  the  Amazon  had 
been  anticipated  for  ages  by  the  timber  rafts  of 
the  Rhine. 

And  here  is  the  Lorelei  with  its  fifteen  echoes, 
famous  all  the  world  over — for  its  story  see  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper,  No.  1S3  ;  and  here  is  St. 
Goar,  taking  its  name  fiom  the  saint  who  hung 
up  his  coat  on  a  sunbeam  to  dry  ;  and  here  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Rheinfels,  the  most  extensive 
we  have  yet  seen. 


¥l\e  f>oyV  Own  helper. 


The  castle  was  built  by  Dicther  in  1245,  and 
I  so  vigorously  did  he  begin  to  levy  his  black¬ 
mail  on  passing  travellers  that  the  people  rose  j 
J  against  him  and  besieged  him  here,  in  vain,  for 
j  fifteen  months.  Although  the  people  failed, 
the  contest  resulted  in  the  confederacy  of  the 
seventy  cities  to  reduce  all  such  extortionate 
toll-keepers  to  submission  ;  and  the  League  of 
the  Rhine  proved  too  strong  for  the  barons. 
The  Rheinfels  was  besieged  by  Marshal  Tallard 
in  1692,  but  though  he  had  four-and-twenty 
thousand  men  Gortz  kept  him  at  bay.  Doubt- 
|  less  when  Tallard  took  to  ornamental  gardening 


in  Leicestershire — and  introduced  those  pretty 
little  paths  of  crockery  chips,  red  breeze,  brick¬ 
yard  clinkers,  Southend  shells,  and  golden 
gravel,  that  finally  culminated  with  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens — he  felt  occasionally  annoyed 
with  himself  during  his  evening  stroll  on  his 
terraces  for  having  once  in  rather  too  hasty  a 
manner  promised  his  royal  master  the  Rheinfels 
as  a  birthday  gift. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


JOHN  SMITH  THE  GREAT : 


A  TRUE  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE,  PERIL,  AND  SUCCESS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Captain  Newport  took  the  old  road  by 
the  Canaries  and  West  Indies.  His 
start  was  not  promising.  The  weather 
was  against  him,  and  Christmas  Day  was 
spent  in  the  Downs.  At  last  he  got  clear 
of  the  Channel,  and  when  the  passengers 
recovered  from  their  sea-sickness  troubles 
of  another  kind  began. 

For  King  James’s  box  was  the  source  of 
much  mischief.  Knowing  no  leader,  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  expedition  gave 
full  scope  to  their  private  jealousies,  and 
the  result  may  be  imagined.  At  the 
Canaries,  Smith  was  arrested  on  pretence 
that  he  aimed  at  the  chief  authority  and 
was  organising  a  mutiny.  According  to 
Smith’s  account,  he  simply  supported  the 
minister  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
adventurers  to  some  sense  of  their  wicked¬ 
ness,  for  Smith  was  by  no  means  the  pro¬ 
fane  drunkard  that  such  soldiers  of  fortune 
generally  were ;  he  was  a  steadfast,  God¬ 
fearing,  oathless  man,  and  acted  according 
to  his  lights  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  At  any 
rate  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  remained  so 
until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

From  the  Canaries  Newport  sailed  to 
Dominica,  thence  to  Guadaloupe,  and  so 
northwards.  When  again  out  of  sight  of 
land  he  lost  his  reckoning,  and  the  captain 
of  the  pinnace  proposed  to  bear  up  for 
England.  The  murmuring  at  the  mis¬ 
management  grew  into  a  mutiny,  and  an 
outbreak  was  imminent  when  the  wind 
freshened  into  a  tremendous  gale,  and  the 
small  craft  had  to  scud  before  it  under 
bare  poles.  In  early  morning  the  wind 
dropped,  and  when  the  sun  rose  there 
ahead  of  them  was  the  harbour  they  were 
bound  to — Chesapeake  Bay.  The  north 
cape  was  there  and  then  named  Cape 
Henry,  after  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
died  five  years  afterwards,  the  south  Cape 
Charles,  after  Prince  Charles,  then  Duke 
of  York  and  subsequently  king. 

Immediately  the  anchors  were  down 
some  thirty  of  the  adventurers  went  ashore, 
supposing  the  place  to  be  uninhabited. 
They  were  not  long  in  returning.  Five 
Indians  attacked  them  and  wounded  two, 
and  as  the  gentlemen  were  unarmed  they 
simply  fled  to  the  ship. 

■  At  night,  the  night  of  the  26th  April, 
1607,  his  majesty’s  casket  was  opened. 
The  mystic  box  contained  the  mystic  num¬ 
ber.  The  colony  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
council  of  seven.  The  seven  were  Wing¬ 
field,  Smith,  Newport,  Ratcliffe,  Martin, 
Kendall,  and  Gosnold. 


The  following  days  were  spent  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  coast,  and  on  May  13  the  ships 
were  finally  moored  to  some  trees  on  the 
banks  of  a  peninsula  at  the  north  of  the 
James  River,  then  called  the  Powhatan. 
The  settlement  was  named  James  Town 
after  the  royal  patron,  and  the  council  was 
sworn — or  rather  six  of  them  were  sworn, 
for  Smith  on  some  pretence  was  held  to  be 
disqualified — and  Wingfield,  who  was 
mentioned  in  the  charter,  was  elected  first 
president. 

And  so  Smith  found  himself  in  the 
country  with  which  his  name  is  for  ever 
linked,  and  whose  early  history  he  was  to 
write.  He  saw  the  bushes  of  the  “  hedge 
plum,  which  if  it  be  not  ripe  it  will  draw 
a  man’s  mouth  awry  with  much  tor¬ 
ment,”  and  the  “  onyons  in  the  marishes 
not  past  the  bignesse  of  the  top  of  one’s 
thumbe;  ”  he  saw  the  beaver  “  with  fore¬ 
feet  like  a  dogge’s  and  hinder  feet  like  a 
|  swann’s,  with  tail  like  a  racket  and  bare 
!  without  hair,”  and  in  happy  forgetfulness 
j  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  curious  “  flys  and 
j  serpents,”  which  he  afterwards  described 
i  as  “  not  in  any  way  pernicious.” 

I  While  the  others  set  to  work  to  clear  the 
ground,  Newport  and  Smith  were  told  off 
with  some  twenty  more  to  explore  the 
river.  While  fney  were  away  the  Indians 
attacked  Wingfield  and  his  men,  killed  one 
and  wounded  seventeen,  and  had  only  been 
frightened  off  by  a  bar  shot  which  brought 
down  a  branch  of  a  tree  amongst  them. 
The  explorers  returned  just  in  time  to 
raise  what  was  practically  a  siege  and  to 
assist  in  building  fortifications. 

This  having  been  done,  Newport,  though 
one  of  the  council,  had  to  go  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Wingfield  wanted  him  to  take 
Smith  home,  for  all  this  time  Smith  was 
theoretically  a  prisoner.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Smith  demanded  a 
trial,  and  Wingfield  was  adjudged  to  apo¬ 
logise  and  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds 
damages.  A  portion  of  this  he  paid,  and 
Smith  returned  it  to  the  common  fund. 
Mr.  Hunt  now  made  his  influence  felt, 
peace  was  accepted  all  round,  Smith  was 
admitted  to  the  council,  and  che  next  day 
the  Holy  Communion  was  administered  to 
seal  the  reconciliation. 

Newport  sailed,  and  the  colony  was  left 
to  its  own  resources.  These  were  not  very 
abundant.  Says  Smith — like  Prenties-* 
“  Our  drink  was  water  and  our  lodgings 
were  castles  in  the  air,  and  had  we  been 
as  free  from  all  other  sins  as  we  were  from 


j  gluttony  and  drunkenness  we  might  have 
been  canonised  for  saints.”  The  party 
;  began  to  die  from  impure  water  and 
j  famine,  and  as  it  was  found  that  the  pre- 
|  sident  was  keeping  back  food  for  his  own 
j  use  he  was  deposed,  and  Ratcliffe  took  his 
!  place  and  gave  Smith  the  management, 
j  The  first  thing  Smith  did  was  to  lead  an 
{  expedition  in  search  of  food,  and  in  it  he 
j  was  successful.  Three  or  four  j ourneys  did 
j  he  make,  in  the  course  of  which  he  found 
I  the  Chickahominy.  While  he  was  away 
|  Wingfield,  Kendall,  and  others  conspired 
j  to  take  the  pinnace  and  sail  for  England, 
i  Smith  returned  opportunely,  turned  the 
j  fort  guns  on  the  mutineers,  and  arrested 
j  Kendall  and  had  him  tried  and  shot. 

His  next  adventure  was  in  search  of  the 
I  South  Sea,  which  the  council  supposed  was 
|  up  the  Chickahominy.  In  vain  he  explained 
|  that  it  was  impossible  this  could  be  so. 

!  The  council  knew  that  the  South  Sea  and 
!  the  road  to  India  must  be  somewhere  close 
!  by,  and  the  Chickahominy  ought  to  lead 
!  to  it,  if  it  did  not !  And  so  Smith  started. 
He  went  up  the  river  for  some  distance, 
and  then  his  men  fell  into  an  ambush,  a 
fight  ensued,  and  Smith,  sinking  to  his 
middle  in  a  marsh,  was  taken  prisoner. 

He  handed  the  chief  his  compass,  and 
for  an  hour  this  kept  his  captors  quiet,  but 
then  they  broke  forth  into  regrets  at  the 
loss  of  their  companions  who  had  been 
shot  by  the  Englishmen.  They  tied  him 
to  a  tree,  and  standing  in  front  aimed  their 
arrows  and  prepared  to  shoot.  The  chief, 
however,  intervened  and  carried  him  off. 
He  was  taken  up  country,  and  food  was 
placed  before  him,  of  which  he  ate  sparin  gly, 
fearing  that  their  idea  was  to  fatten  him 
for  cooking  purposes  ! 

Smith  was  led  from  village  to  village  on 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  and 
exhibited  to  the  nation,  and  after  some 
curious  experiences  at  last  reached  the 
great  chief  Wahunsenacawh,  whom  he  calls 
the  “Emperor  Powhatan.”  His  squaw, 
the  “  Queen  of  Appomattox,”  brought  him 
water  to  wash  his  hands  with,  and  another 
lady  magnate  handed  him  a  bunch  of 
feathers  wherewith  to  dry  them,  and  then 
a  great  consultation  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  Smith  had  better  die. 

He  was  dragged  on  to  two  great  stones 
before  Powhatan,  and  the  clubs  of  his 
executioners  were  already  in  the  air  to 
beat  out  his  brains  when  the  chief’s  daugh¬ 
ter  rushed  forward,  threw  her  arms  round 
him,  claimed  him,  and  saved  his  life. 


SoS 
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This  girl  was  Pocahontas,  or  Amonate, 
then  hardly  in  her  teens,  ‘'the  nonpareil  of 
irginia,  and  at  her  intercession  Powhatan 
made  friends  with  Smith,  and  sent  him 
back  with  guides  to  James  Town.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  find  half  the  colony 
on  their  way  to  the  pinnace  to  start  for 
home.  lie  was  quite  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency.  "W  ith  the  sakers  and  the  falcons 
and  the  muskets  he  opened  such  a  sudden 
fire  on  the  rebels  “  that  they  came  to  their 
senses  right  speedilie  ”  and  saw  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  staying.  Some  of  them 
raised  a  difficulty  about  the  loss  of  the  men 
in  the  ascent  of  the  Chickahominy,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  Smith  by  the  Levitical 
law  guilty  of  murder,  but  Smith  was  now 
so  obviously  the  only  man  fit  to  rule  the 
colony  that  he  was  fully  supported  when 
he  laid  the  lawyers  by  the  heels  in  durance 
until  he  sent  them  prisoners  to  England. 

Again  the  colony  was  in  straits  for  food, 
but  this  time  it  was  helped  by  Pocahontas, 
who  every  four  or  five  days  came  with  her 
attendants  to  visit  Smith,  and  brought  in 
so  much  provision  as  to  save  many  lives. 
Plots  were  rife  to  quit  the  country,  and 
even  Smith  himself  was  asked  to  head  the 
retreat  and  leave  the  minister  and  the 


surgeon  and  a  few  others  to  perish.  But 
John  Smith  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay. 

Soon  Captain  Newport  returned,  and  an 
embassy  started  for  Powhatan  to  open  up 
the  trade.  With  it,  of  course,  went  Smith, 
who  complained  that  the  trade  was  spoilt 
by  Newport’s  liberality,  and  in  order  to 
set  things  right  so  artfully  enhanced  the 
value  of  a  few  common  blue  beads  that 
with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  them  he  bought 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 
The  corn  was  taken  to  James  Town,  where, 
spontaneously  or  otherwise,  it  caught  fire, 
the  thatched  houses  were  burnt  down,  and 
the  arms,  bedding,  clothes,  and  even  the 
preacher’s  library  and  the  palisadoes  de¬ 
stroyed.  Damages  were  repaired  as  well 
as  possible,  and  then  the  golden  sands 
were  washed  for  the  gold  that  never  was 
in  them,  and  Captain  Newport  set  sail, 
taking  with  him  Wingfield  and  Archer, 
and  leaving  the  colony  very  much  the 
better  for  their  absence. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Phoenix  arrived 
with  a  second  detachment  of  colonists, 
and  Powhatan  began  to  intrigue  for  arms 
and  weapons  with  which  to  oust  the  in¬ 
truders.  Meanwhile,  on  June  2,  1608, 


Smith,  after  many  minor  adventures,  left 
the  fort  in  an  open  barge  of  not  quite  three 
tons  burden  to  explore  Chesapeake  Bay. 
He  reached  Smith  s  Isles,  since  called  after 
him,  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  fought  the 
Indians,  fell  into  ambuscades,  got  out  of 
them,  met  many  foes,  and  always  left 
them  friends,  and  “had  the  exceeding 
good  hap  not  to  lose  a  man.” 

Beavers,  otters,  bears,  martens,  and 
minxes  were  seen,  and  many  fish,  some  of 
which  he  caught  with  a  frying-pan  ! 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  the 
barge  grounded  as  the  tide  went  out. 
Smith  saw  a  curious  flat  fish  lurking ffi  the 
reeds  and  caught  it,  not  in  the  frying-pan, 
but  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  As  he  took 
it  off  it  stung  him  in  the  wrist.  The  tor¬ 
ment  was  extreme  “by  reason  of  its 
poison.”  In  four  hours’  time  hand,  arm, 
and  shoulder  had  swollen  to  such  a  size 
that  he  and  his  companions  concluded  that 
his  death  was  nigh.  He  directed  his 
grave  to  be  dug  on  the  island,  and  this 
was  dolefully  done  by  his  sorrowing 
friends,  and  then  he  gave  the  last  instruc¬ 
tions  for  his  funeral. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Boy’s  Tour  in  Egypt,  etc.— See  p.  810. 


1.  Town  Lnd  Lake  of  Tiberias.  2.  Pool  of  Siloam.  3.  Monastery  on  Mount  Carmel.  4.  Mosque  of  Omar.  5.  Ruins  at  Shiloh. 

6.  Nazareth.  7.  Bethany.  8.  Gethsemane. 
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A  BOY’S  TOTJE,  IN  EGYPT,  THE  DESERT,  AND  PALESTINE. 


~\\T E  camp  among  the  ruins  of  Old  Jericho, 
W  and  next  morning  start  early  for  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Not  far  from  Jericho  is  the  “Fountain 
of  Elisha,”  where  he  threw  the  salt  into  the 
brackish  water  to  sweeten  it.  Biding  on,  the 
sky  became  overcast,  and  as  we  ascended  to 
Bethany  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  a  perfect  hurricane  of  wind  and  sleet  met 
us,  entirely  obscuring  the  view  of  the  Holy 
City.  Passing  the  supposed  site  .of  Gethsemane, 
we  enter  by  St.  Stephen’s  Gate  and  hasten 
through  the  narrow  stony  streets  to  the  hotel. 
Prom  the  flat  roof  we  had  a  strange  yiew  the 
following  morning.  It  was  the  middle  of  March. 
The  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  the  distant 
Moabite  hills,  were  covered  with  snow. 

The  first  place  of  interest  we  visit  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  way 
we  pass  a  row  of  thirty  or  forty  beggars, 
squatting  by  the  roadside,  all  piteously  crying 
for  “backsheesh.”  Our  dragoman  pointed  to 
one  of  the  most  miserable-looking,  assuring  us 
that  he  was  a  money-lender  and  very  well  off. 

I  will  not  describe  the  church,  but  may  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  curious  things  that  the  monks 
told  us. 

The  exact  spot  was  shown  where  Christ  was 
crucified  and  buried,  although  it  is  known  that 
the  crucifixion  took  place  outside  the  walls  of 
the’city,  and  the  church  is  near  the  centre.  A 
monk  took  us  round,  and  our  dragoman  trans¬ 
lated.  what  he  said.  One  place  struck  me  as 
being  particularly  interesting.  It  was  where  the 
skull  of  Adam  was  found,  immediately  beneath 
the  cross  !  We  tried  to  look  solemn,  and  asked 
our  guide  how  it  was  recognised  as  the  skull  of 
Adam.  His  grave  answer,  “  Because  it  was 
made  of  terra-cotta,”  did  not  help  to  increase 
our  respect  for  other  relics,  or  the  monks  who 
go  out  to  convert  the  Arabs  to  such  Christianity. 
A  brass  plate  was  shown  as  marking  the  centre 
of  the  earth — of  course,  presuming  the  world  to 
be  flat.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  such  fine, 
intellectual-looking  men  as  some  of  these  monks 
are  really  believe  all  this  nonsense. 

The  church  was  very  full  of  poor  Prussian 
pilgrims,  who  appeared  to  be  most  devout,  many 
of  them  being  in  tears. 

There  is  not  space  to  relate  all  we  saw  or  did 
in  Jerusalem.  One  day  we  visited  the  quarries 
beneath  the  city.  They  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
Barclay,  of  America,  as  he  was  wandering  one 
day  with  his  little  dog.  The  animal  began 
scratching  at  the  wall,  and  soon  disappeared 
into  a  hole.  This  excited  his  curiosity,  and 
■after  dark  he  went  with  his  two  sons  to  the 
place.  Having  pulled  away  a  few  stones  and 
crept  in,  they  found  themselves  in  very  exten¬ 
sive  excavations.  These  are,  without  doubt,  the 
quarries  from  whence  Solomon  obtained  stones 
for  building  the  Temple.  Here  they  were  pre¬ 
pared,  so  that  no  sound  of  the  hammer  or  chisel 
was  heard  in  the  erection.  Some  immense  blocks 
are  left,  half  finished,  with  the  masons’  marks 
as  plainly  upon  them  as  though  they  were  made 
yesterday. 

We  visited  the  famous  Mosque  of  Omar,  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  Some 
years  ago,  when  my  father  was  in  Jerusalem, 
Dr.  Barclay  gave  him  a  plan  of  the  Temple  area, 
and  marked  a  certain  spot  where  was  a  small 
hole  in  the  grass,  which  he  advised  him  to 
find,  as  it  led  to  beautiful  subterranean  lakes 
known  only  to  a  few.  The  consul  was  asked 
about  it,  but  assured  my  father  that  h.e  had 
lived  in  Jerusalem  for  twenty  years,  and  there 
was  no  such  place.  He  determined,  however, 
to  see  for  himself ;  so,  waiting  until  the  consul 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  had  ascended  some  steps 
to  obtain  a  better  view,  my  father  and  one  friend 
rushed  across  the  open  space  and  began  search¬ 
ing  for  the  hole.  The  consul,  seeing  them  run¬ 
ning,  was  in  a  great  rage,  anil  instantly  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  bring  tdtem  back.  As  Turks  have 
several  feet  of  superfluous  material  hanging  be- 
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tween  their  legs,  running  very  fast  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  before  they  could  seize  the  run¬ 
aways  the  hole  was  found  and  they  disappeared. 
It  was  about  ten  feet  deep,  and,  looking  up, 
they  could  see  their  pursuers,  puffing  and  blow¬ 
ing,  but  fearing  to  follow.  Lighting  candles, 
they  groped  their  way  for  some  distance,  till 
they  found  themselves  at  the  top  of  a  good 
staircase  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Below  was  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  lake,  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Having  made  a  sketch,  they  returned,  to  find 
consul,  friends,  and  guards  gazing  into  the  hole, 
i  At  length  all  descended  and  saw  for  themselves. 

This  accounts  for  there  being  no  scarcity  of 
water  during  the  siege  of  J erusalem.  We  were 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  hole  had 
recently  been  filled  up  by  order  of  the  governor, 
as  some  Turkish  soldiers  had  hidden  there  till 
dark  and  then  made  their  escape. 

At  the  hotel  we  were  met  by  half  a  dozen  men, 
whose  business  it  was  to  tattoo  travellers.  One 
j  of  them  produced  a  testimonial  to  show  that  he 
|  had  punctured  the  arm  of  the  Prince  of  W ales, 
j  We  agreed  to  try  his  skill  the  following  oven- 
I  ing.  As  he  had  to  come  from  Bethany,  it  was 
|  late  at  night  when  he  was  shown  into  our  bed- 
j  room.  We  drew  lots  who  should  be  done  first. 

J  The  implements  of  torture  consisted  of  a  sort 
|  of  penholder,  with  three  or  four  needles  fastened 
j  to  the  end.  Having  shaved  my  arm,  and 
j  stamped  the  impression  of  what  I  wanted  done 
from  a  wooden  block,  the  tattoo-surgeon  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prick  it  in  with  what  resembled  blue 
ink.  The  operation  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
and  as  he  went  over  some  places  four  or  five 
times  it  became  rather  difficult  to  look  as  per¬ 
fectly  unconcerned  as  one  would  like. 

The  following  day  we  went  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  Bethany.  How  often  Christ  must  have 
used  this  very  road  !  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that,  however  much  sites  and  buildings  are 
mutilated  or  invented,  the  hills  around  the 
Holy  City  remain  just  the  same. 

At  Bethany  we  were  shown  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  and  while  making  a  sketch  a  crowd 
of  Arabs  began  snowballing  us— of  course, 
obliging  us  to  return  the  compliment,  which  we 
did  most  heartily. 

Prom  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  a 
grand  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mountains 
of  Moab  bursts  upon  us,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Jerusalem,  “  beautiful  for  situation,”  with  the 
hills  rising  on  every  side  ;  and  one  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  time  when  Christ,  looking 
from  this  spot,  mourned  over  the  city,  and  a 
j  little  later  when  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  and 
the  Roman  legions  encompassed  it  round. 

Passing  down  the  hill  we  visit  the  traditional 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  read  the  account  of 
the  betrayal  beneath  an  old  cedar.  A  little 
j  farther  along  we  come  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
with  Arabs  bathing  in  it.  Close  by  a  tree  was 
I  pointed  out  as  the  one  beneath  which  Isaiah 
!  was  sawn  asunder. 

Walking  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  we  re¬ 
enter  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  near  to  the  Tower  of 
David,  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  holy 
city. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  with  feelings  of  regret,  and 
yet  of  thankfulness  that  we  had  been  privileged 
to  spend  a  week  in  a  city  of  such  great  interest, 
we  travel  northward,  over  very  rough  and  rocky 
ground,  known  in  these  parts  as  a  road.  Not 
I  far  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  is  a  leper  hospital, 

!  which  we  visited.  It  was  indeed  a  horrible 
!  sight  to  see  these  poor  men  dying  by  inches, 
many  without  arms,  legs,  or  noses.  The  keeper, 

■a  German,  said  their  lives  could  be  prolonged, 
but  ho  did  not  know  of  any  having  been  cured. 

We  hurry  onwards,  ns  this  evening  we  hope 
j  to  encamp  at  the  “  liobbers’  Fountain.”  The 
|  horses  go  capitally  ;  no  matter  how  rough  the 
j  road  is,  they  are  always  ready  fora  gallop.  Wo  j 
pass  within  sight  of  Bethel,  nnd  towards  even¬ 
ing  reach  the  narrow  gorge,  where  our  tents  are 
pitched.  The  next  morning  was  cloudy.  Up  i 


to  the  present  time  we  have  been  most  fortunate 
as  regards  weather.  The  tents  being  struck, 
we  mount  and  journey  on  towards  Nablous. 
Can  we  really  be  riding  through  Palestine,  over 
the  very  ground  Christ  walked  upon?  Yes,  it 
is  so.  The  Holy  Land  is  of  little  interest  with¬ 
out  the  Bible  as  a  guide-book. 

Our  dragoman  pointed  out  Mizpah,  where 
Samuel  lived,  beautifully  situated  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  hill. 

About  noon  we  reach  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Shiloh.  Tying  the  horses  to  a  tree,  we  lunch 
beneath  an  old  gatewajr  with  curious  carvings  on 
the  lintel.  Having  made  a  hasty  sketch,  we  ride 
on  through  the  beautiful  and  fertile  district  of 
Samaria,  and  reach  Jacob’s  Well  about  4  p.m. 
Springing  from  our  horses,  we  gathered  round  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  have  soon  scrambled 
down  and  found  ourselves  in  a  small  chamber, 
partially  filled  with  large  stones.  We  removed 
some  of  these,  and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the- 
ancient  well.  The  Arabs  had  laid  stones  over  it 
to  keep  the  dirt  out.  It  is  still  deep,  and  the- 
water  very  good.  Here  we  sat  and  read  that 
interesting  account  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  What  a  privilege  to  read  it  on  the 
spot  !  There  before  us  was  the  well,  with  the 
marks  in  the  stone  made  by  the  ropes.  And 
here  it  was  that  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  sat, 
and  was  footsore  and  weary.  Close  by  is  the 
traditional  tomb  of  Joseph.  Searching  about,  I 
found  one  of  the  curious  ancient  lamps  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Riding 
on,  we  pass  the  decaying  remains  of  a  dozen  or 
more  camels,  and  encamp  in  the  valley  between 
Ebal  and  Gemini,  not  far  from  Nablous. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  heard  the  missionary,  Mr.  El  Karey, 
preach,  and  then  went  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Gerizim  and  read  the  account  of  the  blessings 
and  cursings.  We  were  sorry  not  to  he  able  to 
see  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
the  Samaritans  have.  There  had  been  a  great 
row  amongst  them,  though  only  about  170  in 
number,  and  even  the  tempting  offer  of  “  back¬ 
sheesh  ”  had  no  effect. 

To-night  we  intend  to  encamp  at  Jenin,  so 
start  early. 

The  country  is  most  fertile — much  more  so 
than  near  Jerusalem.  Thousands  of  storks  circle 
overhead.  As  evening  set  in  the  jackals  came 
out  of  their  holes  and  began  crying,  for  the  noise 
they  make  resembles  children  or  women  wailing 
more  than  anything  else. 

We  continue  our  journey  across  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  passing  Mount  Gilbna,  where 
Saul  was  slain,  and  reach  Gideon's  Fountain 
about  11  a.m.  This  is  where  Gideon’s  men 
lapped  tire  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and, 
having  made  a  sketch,  we  enjoyed  a  good  swim. 

Half  an  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  Jezreel.  A 
single  tower  is  almost  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  We  gallop  on  to  Shunem,  and 
there  lunch.  The  natives  crowded  around  us 
as  usual,  clamouring  for  “backsheesh.”  Some 
were  entirely  naked,  and  few  with  more  than 
one  garment.  Many  of  the  women  were  tat¬ 
tooed  on  the  hands  and  neck. 

Passing  Nain  and  Endor,  with  just  time  to 
make  a  hurried  sketch,  we  gallop  as  fast  as  the 
horses  can  go  across  this  great  battle-field  of  the- 
ancient  world,  and  reach  our  encampment  at  the 
foot  of  Tabor'as  the  sun  is  disappearing  over 
the  wooded  heights  of  Carmel.  We  could  just 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Nazareth  nestling  up  among 
the  mountains. 

Tabor  from  this  point  is  barren,  but  on  riding 
round  to  the  north  we  find  it  thickly  wooded, 
for  this  side  is  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Wc  pass 
through  exquisitely  beautiful  glades,  the 
branches  meeting  above  us,  and  the  ground  car¬ 
peted  with  innumerable  flowers,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  being  the  various  coloured  anemones. 
Tying  our  horses  to  the  trees,  we  ascended  to 
the  summit.  From  this  spot  the  view  iswondcr- 
I  ful.  Below  is  the  great  plain  stretching  far 
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away  in  the  distance.  There  is  Jezreel,  Endor, 
Shunem,  Carmel,  to  the  west ;  and  northward 
we  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
with  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon  rising  grandly 
in  the  distance.  Here  it  is  said  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  took  place,  but  it  is  improbable,  as  there 
are  ruins  of  buildings,  probably  used  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Here  are  two  convents,  both 
claiming  to  be  built  on  the  exact  spot. 

We  descend  with  reluctance,  and  continue  our 
journey  until  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  come  in  sight.  The  road  lies  through 
the  only  town  now  left  of  the  many  that  studded 
the  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Tiberias,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  filthy, 
the  horses  going  up  to  their  knees  into  reeking 
mud.  The  tents  are  pitched  just  outside  the 
old  Roman  fortifications,  now  in  ruins. 

The  next  morning  we  walk  into  the  water 
and  enjoy  a  swim  before  breakfast,  and  then 
hire  the  only  boat  now  on  the  lake  and  row  to 
Tel  Hum,  the  most  probable  site  of  Capernaum. 
Lying  among  the  weeds  and  thistles  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  grand  columns  and  carved  cornices. 
Whilst  making  a  sketch  a  slight  shower  came 
on,  so  we  took  refuge  in  some  low  huts,  but  in¬ 
stantly  rushed  out  covered  with  fleas.  The 
walls  were  red  with  them.  As  these  places  are 
now  uninhabited  they  must  have  been  vege¬ 
tarians,  and  evidently  glad  of  a  change  of  diet. 
We  were  so  covered  with  them  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  undress  and  shake  our 
clothes  out  over  the  water,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  we  saw  or  felt  the  last  of  these  modern 
inhabitants  of  Capernaum  ! 

We  next  rowed  to  Bethsaida,  and  lunched. 
Filling  our  pockets  with  the  beautiful  shells 
which  cover  the  beach,  and  having  made  a 
sketch  of  the  few  ruins  now  remaining,  we  rowed 
back  to  Tiberias,  passing  Magdala.  Opposite 
is  the  supposed  spot  where  Christ  healed  the 
two  men  possessed  with  devils,  and  where  the 
swine  ran  into  the  sea. 

Next  day  we  explore  some  of  the  caves  be¬ 
hind  our  tents.  These  were  once  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  robbers,  and  as  they  are  in  the  side  of 
a  cliff,  tfere  very  difficult  to  reach.  Herod  ex¬ 
terminated  them  by  letting  down  soldiers  in 
baskets. 

Again  we  travel  on,  and  reach  Nazareth 
about  3  p.m.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  moun¬ 


tains  rising  on  every  side.  And  here  it  was 
that  our  Saviour  spent  thirty  years  of  His  life  as 
a  carpenter.  The  people  are  almost  all  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Greek  or  Romish  Church.  We 
visited  the  church  on  the  spot  where  the  angel 
appeared  to  Mary,  and  close  by  a  rough  rock  is 
shown  on  which  they  say  Christ  and  Llis  dis¬ 
ciples  dined.  Another  church  is  built  over  the 
place  where  the  carpenter’s  shop  was  situated, 
and  beneath  the  altar  is  the  exact  spot  where 
the  bench  stood  ! 

I  sketched  the  place  where  most  probably  the 
people  took  our  Lord  to  “  cast  Him  down  head¬ 
long.  ” 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Nazareth 
is  one  of  the  finest  views  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  Palestine.  Just  below  is  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  with  Carmel  and  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  on  the  other  hand  mountains  and  valleys 
stretching  away  as  far  as  eye  can  see.  We 
visited  the  English  school,  and  the  lady  prin¬ 
cipal  told  us  that  they  never  felt  safe.  At 
the  battle  of  Plevna,  for  instance,  the  Moham¬ 
medans  in  the  neighbouring  villages  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  massacre  all  the  men  and  children 
and  carry  off  the  women.  It  was  only  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Turkish  army  that  prevented  their 
doing  so. 

The  next  day  a  long  ride  brought  us  to  Caifa, 
and  our  road  lying  along  the  great  plain  to  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  in  a  few  hours  we  reach  the  River 
Kishon.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  small  it 
was,  most  of  our  horses  clearing  it  at  a  bound, 
though  one  or  two  slipped  back  with  their 
riders  into  the  muddy  stream.  The  beautiful 
Carmel  range  extends  about  fourteen  miles.  It 
is  so  thickly  wooded  that  in  some  places  it  is  j 
necessary  to  dismount  and  lead  the  horses,  j 
On  reaching  the  summit  the  Mediterranean  [ 
stretches  away  before  us.  We  descend  and  j 
gallop  over  the  hard  sand,  reaching  our  tents 
about  7  p.m.,  having  been  twelve  hours  on  the  j 
road. 

At  Caifa  there  is  a  large  colony  of  Germans,  | 
and  everything  looks  better  than  in  most  i 
Eastern  towns.  As  there  is  nothing  of  much  j 
interest  we  will  hasten  on  to  Beyrout.  Travelling 
all  day  along  the  seacoast,  the  hard  sand  affords 
capital  ground  for  galloping. 

(To  be  continued.) 


idea  which  will  perhaps  cause  a  little 
annoyance  to  our  friend  Goulab  Sing.  In 
place  of  giving  him  the  tigerskin,  I  shall 
have  a  rug  made  of  it  and  lay  it  at  the  feet 
of  my  betrothed — that  is,  if  Miss  Shaugh- 
nessy  allows  me  to  confer  that  title  on  the 
girl  I  saved.” 

“And  your  commission  in  the  Indian 
Army  ?  ” 

“Lord  Everest  will  arrange  that,”  an¬ 
swered  Everest,  with  a  laugh.  “There 
will  then  be  no  necessity  to  continue  his 
poor  relation.” 

After  this  the  doctor  was  somewhat  re¬ 
assured,  and  assisted  more  calmly  in  the 
preparations  that  the  young  man  was 
making  for  his  expedition. 

Barbarou,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
secret  interviews  of  his  two  companions, 
was  radiant  with  joy.  To  him  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  sports¬ 
men  should  have  chosen  as  their  champion 
the  young  friend 'whom  he  considered  a. 
model  of  heroism. 

With  the  zeal  which  he  always  displayed, 
he  superintended  the  preparations  for  the? 
attack.  He  it  was  who  went  to  report  to1 
the  colonel,  who  examined  the  shikaris,, 
and  who  cleaned  and  got  ready  the  guns. 

Thanks  to  his  energy,  he  was  able,  when 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast  next  morning, 
to  announce  that  all  the  preliminaries  were- 
arranged. 

“At  last !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  The  famous 
King-of-the-Tigers  will  find  out  who  he¬ 
lms  got  to  talk  to  !  The  Maharajah  may 
get  out  his  rupees.  The  tigerskin  is> 
ready  !  ” 

“Not, just  yet,”  said  Everest,  smiling. 

“  It  is  just  the  same  thing,”  said  the 
sanguine  Marseillais.  “  I  tell  you  the 
tiger  is  ours.  Besides,  you  know  I  owe 
you  one  for  the  day  when  you  shot  one  of 
the  brutes  in  the  back ;  and  I  warn  you 
that  if  at  the  first  shot  you  don’t  bowl 
over  this  phenomenal  tiger,  I’ll  make  it 
my  business  to  cut  in  ;  and,  bang  !  I  run 
off  with  the  tigerskin  !  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXX. — THE 

"VTow  that  the  vote  of  the  Tigerslayers 
lf|  had  made  Everest’s  decision  irrevo¬ 
cable,  Holbeck  was  in  tortures  of  anxiety. 
Had  he  not  been  blind  in  urging  him  down 
a  path  which  might,  it  is  true,  end  in 
happiness  and  health,  but  which  was  just 
as  likely  to  have  a  fatal  termination  P  But 
he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  retreat, 
and  so  he  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  the 
young  man  from  his  enterprise. 

“  My  dear  Holbeck,”  did  Everest  reply 
to  him,  ‘ 1  rest  assured  that  in  the  decisive 
action  I  am  about  to  take  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can  to  win.  In  any  case,  my  chance  is  a 
good  one,  and  I  risk  little.  If  I  die,  I  find 
what  I  long  have  sought ;  if  I  live,  my 
happiness  is  assured  for  life.  Whichever 
happens,  I  shall  come  out  victor  in  the 
enterprise  I  have  undertaken  against  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Take  care  that  it  does  end  in  joy  and 
happiness  for  yourself  and  all  that  love 
you,”  said  Holbeck.  “  I  love  you,  for  my 
part,  as  if  you  were  my  son,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  regret  it  if  misfortune  hap¬ 
pens  to  you.” 


VALLEY  OF  DEATH. 

young  man,  affectionately,  clasping  the 
doctor’s  hand;  “and  believe  me  that  my 
heart  reciprocates  all  the  affection  that 
yours  feels  for  mine.  And  now  I  have  an 


“My  dear  Barbarou,”  said  the  young 
man,  “  I  regret  to  upset  your  plans,  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  try  this  adven¬ 
ture  alone.” 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  Barbarou.. 
“  And  am  I  to  do  nothing  ?  ” 

“Again  I  regret  to  refuse  you,”  an¬ 
swered  Everest,  firmly;  “but  I  will  take 
Latchman  with  me,  as  he  volunteered  to 
carry  the  guns.  The  club  has  entrusted 
me  with  the  mission  of  attacking  alone, 
and  the  first,  our  common  enemy,  and  I 
share  the  honour  with  nobody.” 

“  Excuse  me  for  having  insisted,”  said 


“I  know  it,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the 


“  Down  the  Ravine.” 
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Barbarou,  with  an  expression  of  grief  on 
bis  face  that  did  not  escape  his  lordship, 
•who  hastened  to  add, 

“  You  know,  Barbarou,  I  like  you  too 
well  to  wish  to  give  you  the  least  pain ; 


but  really  I  feel  that,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  I  must  be  quite  free  in  my  move¬ 
ments.  General  Butnot  said  to  me  yester¬ 
day,  ‘  Take  a  leaf  out  of  my  experience — 
go  alone.  When  you  are  engaged  with 
such  a  formidable  enemy  never  have  any¬ 
body  to  think  about  but  yourself.’  ” 

“  If  Butnot  told  you  that,”  replied  Bar¬ 
barou,  regretfully,  “  I  bow  to  his  long  ex¬ 
perience.  I  should  not  wish  to  be  a  check 
on  you,  and  possibly  bring  you  to  grief.” 

However,  at  the  close  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion  Barbarou  took  Holbeek  aside,  and 
they  had  a  long  and  mysterious  inter¬ 
view. 

From  the  day  that  the  King-of-the- 
Tigers  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared  at 
the  picnic  in  the  Palace  of  Pearls  the  royal 
shikaris  had  not  lost  trace  of  him  for  a 
moment.  They  knew  for  certain  that  the 
monster  had  retired  to  an  almost  inaccess¬ 
ible  gorge  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 


of  the  Maharajah’ 8  summer  palace.  Sleep¬ 
ing  amongst  the  rocks  during  the  day,  he 
only  left  his  retreat  at  night  to  carry  off 
some  cow  or  buffalo  from  the  neighbouring 
plain. 


Latchman,  who  was  a  shikari  of  great 
experience  and  ability,  went  himself  to 
survey  the  ground.  On  his  return  he  told 
Everest  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  him 
to  devise  a  hiding-place  anywhere  near 
the  tiger’s  haunt,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  was  the  terror  the  animal  had  inspired 
amongst  the  natives  that  even  the  bravest 
of  them  refused  to  act  as  beaters.  There 
was  thus  only  one  way  left,  and  that  a  most 
dangerous  one.  It  was  to  enter  the  tiger’s 
retreat  in  broad  daylight  and  endeavour 
to  hunt  out  the  monster,  -who  was  sure  to 
be  in  hiding  amongst  the  rocks. 

“That  will  do,”  was  Everest’s  answer  to 
the  khitmatgar.  “  I  will  go  to-morrow 
with  you,  and  you  must  bring  me  face  to 
face  with  the  fellow.” 

“I  will  do  my  best,”  said  Latchman, 
“  but  I  cannot  guarantee  that  I  shall  not 
be  frightened  if  the  tiger  appears  sud¬ 
denly.” 


“When  you  have  handed  me  the  gun 
that  you  will  have  with  you,  you  can  run 
as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,”  said 
Everest,  with  a  smile. 

That  evening  the  young  lord  did  no' 
visit  the  club.  Once  he  was  left  alone,  he 
sat  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  having  called  his  faithful  John,  b 
gave  him  minute  instructions  as  to  what 
he  should  do  in  case  he  should  be  killed  on 
the  morrow.  He  rapidly  wrote  down  his 
last  wishes  on  a  paper  that  he  handed  to 
his  devoted  servant,  and  as  the  latter  could 
not  help  letting  fall  a  few  tears  at  the 
sight  of  these  mournful  preparations,  the 
young  lord  said  to  him,  with  a  laugh, 

“  Don’t  cry,  John.  I  hope  in  place  of 
black  gloves  and  crape  you  will  have  to 
ornament  your  button -hole  with  a  white 
favour.” 

‘  ‘  May  Heaven  grant  it  so !  ”  said  the 
servant. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn,  Latchman  awoke  Everest  as  he  lay 
fast  asleep. 

The  young  man  sprang  out  of  bed,  put 
on  his  grey  suit,  examined  his  cartridges, 
and  put  them  in  order. 

He  took  with  him  his  excellent  double- 
barrel  and  his  heavy  rifle,  his  principal 
arm  of  defence,  which  Latchman  was  to 
hand  him  at  the  last  moment. 

All  these  preparations  took  place  in 
deep  silence.  Latchman  waited  at  the 
door  of  the  tent  with  t  .vo  horses,  and 
Everest  was  just  leaving  when  Holbeek  and 
Barbarou  suddenly  appeared. 

“What!”  said  the  doctor,  reproach¬ 
fully,  “  were  you  going  off  in  that  way 
without  saying  good-bye  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  like  to  wake  you  up  use¬ 
lessly,”  answered  the  young  man,  with 
some  embarrassment. 

In  reality  he  wished  to  avoid  any  scene 
at  his  departure. 

“Hunters’  superstition!”  said  Bar¬ 
barou.  “  You  were  afraid  of  hearing  our 
cautions  and  entreaties.  For  my  part,  I 
have  noticed  that  whenever  they  have 
wished  me  good  sport  I  have  invariably 
returned  with  an  empty  bag.” 

“  I  am  not  superstitious,”  replied 
Everest,  laughing.  “  I  expect  to  come 
back  to-night  with  a  bag  full.” 

Having  warmly  shaken  hands  with  his 
two  friends,  he  jumped  iuto  the  saddle 
and,  followed  by  Latchman,  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  trees  in  the  avenue. 

“  Let  him  get  on  a  little,”  said  Holbeek 
to  Barbarou,  and  they  entered  the  tent. 
But  an  hour  afterwards  the  doctor  was 
up  on  his  peaceful  mule,  and  off  at  a 
gentle  trot  in  company  with  the  Marseil¬ 
lais. 

As  they  reached  the  ga*e  of  the  Armoud- 
jan  park  they  met  the  colonel  out  for  his 
morning  stroll. 

1 1  Off  so  early  !  ”  he  exclaimed  to  the 
doctor. 

“  I  have  heard  of  a  magnificent  ant-hill 
a  few  miles  away  from  here,”  answered 
Holbeek,  “and  I  am  going  to  explore  it 
to-day,  while  Barbarou  does  a  little  bird¬ 
shooting.” 

“  And  your  friend  Mr.  Everest?”  asked 
the  colonel. 

“  He  went  away  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  officer,  simply  ;  and  he 
saluted  the  horsemen.  But  as  he  looked 
after  them  as  they  rode  off  he  said  to  him¬ 
self, 

“  What  does  the  Marseillais  want  with 
that  heavy  gun  ?  It  would  do  much  better 
for  elephants  than  birds.” 

After  a  gallop  of  a  couple  of  hours 
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'Everest  and  Latchman  rode  up  to  the 
shikaris,  who  were  waiting  for  them  at  the 
entrance  to  the  forest.  They  alighted, 
and,  leaving  their  horses  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  men,  followed  their  guides  into  the 
jungle. 

For  more  than  three  miles  they  ad- , 
vanced  with  great  difficulty  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  and  then  they  found 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  girdled  by  a  vast  fissure  in 
the  hill’s  flank.  The  clear-cut  sides 
of  the  chasm  rose  bare  and  inaccessible, 
and  the  narrow  space  between  was  covered 
with  huge  detached  blocks  and  a  few 
stunted  shrubs. 

“  That  is  where  the  King-of-the-Tigers 
rests,”  said  one  of  the  shikaris,  pointing 
with  his  hand  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  “  I  saw  him  myself  this  very 
morning  walking  along  that  path.” 

“  The  gorge  is  very  narrow,  but  it  seems 
rather  long,”  said  Everest  to  the  shikari. 

“  Can  you  tell  mo  whereabouts  the  tiger  is 
likely  to  be  ?  ” 

“  That  awful  place,”  said  the  native,  “  is 
the  haunt  of  monster  and  demon,  and  has 
never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  ■ 
We  call  it  the  Valley  of  Death.  Look, 
sahib,  even  the  birds  avoid  flying  across  it. 
My  beard  is  white,  and  since  first  I  had  a 
tooth  in  my  jaw  I  have  lived  in  the 
jungle,  but  never  have  I  come  to  this  spot 
without  fear.  Listen  to  me,  do  not  be 
rash,  nor  brave  the  anger  of  the  divine 
Siva  in  pursuing  his  son  into  this  sacred 
place.  Wait  till  the  tiger  comes  out,  and 
then  you  can  slay  him.” 

As  he  heard  these  words  Latchman  could 
not  repress  a  shudder. 

“  If  you  are  afraid,”  said  Everest,  “  you 
can  go.  But  I  am  resolved  to  descend  the 
ravine.”  And  addressing  the  shikari,  he 
continued,  “I  did  not  ask  you  for  advice. 
Do  your  duty,  and  show  me  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  tiger.” 

“  I  obey,”  answered  the  native.  “  The 
way  is  before  j'ou.  It  is  down  this  narrow 
walley  that  the  waters  of  the  heavens  have 
carved  in  the  flanks  of  the  hill.  You  must 
follow  the  watercourse  among  the  rocks. 
When  you  are  at  the  other  end  a  wider 
and  easier  road  will  lead  you  out,  if  the 
Deotas  permit  you  to  advance  so  far.” 

Without  waiting  for  further  gloomy 
warnings  from  the  old  shikari,  Everest 
took  his  gun  in  his  left  hand,  letting 
himself  down  by  his  right  into  the  ravine. 
When  he  had  reached  the  bottom  Latch¬ 
man  followed  in  the  same  manner;  but 
when  he  was  a  yard  or  two  from  the 
ground  he  slipped  and  fell  at  Everest’s 
feet,  while  the  gun  he  carried  went  down 
with  a  crash  among  the  stones.  The  young 
lord  picked  up  the  rifle  to  see  if  it  was  in¬ 
jured,  and  it  appeared  all  right. 

Both  men  then  resumed  their  advance 
along  the  rocky  path.  The  sun  shed  its 
fiery  rays  down  on  to  the  a^h- coloured 
masses,  which,  never  cooled  by  the  night 
breeze,  were  now  so  hot  that  the  naked 
hand  could  not  rest  upon  them. 

A  dazzling  bluish  vapour  hung  in  the 
valley,  and  the  terrible  malaria  tainted  the 
air.  Over  all  reigned  the  silence  of  death, 
only  broken  now  and  then  by  the  noisy 
flight  of  some  bird-beetle  as  it  swept  across 
on  its  metallic  wings. 

Everest  found  his  breathing  grow  slow 
and  laboured.  For  an  instant  he  felt  that 
he  must  give  in,  and  lie  retreated  up  the 
rocks  to  escape  the  hurtful  influence  of  the 
malaria. 

‘‘The  old  shikari,”  ho  said  to  himself, 

was  right.  The  place  is  accursed.” 


But  he  soon  conquered  his  weakness 
and  rejoined  Latchman,  who,  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  seemed 
to  suffer  but  little  from  it. 

Advancing  with  great  care,  they  searched 
among  the  rocks  and  the  bushes — in  every 
place  where  the  tiger  was  likely  to  lie. 

They  had  been  thus  engaged  for  about 
an  hour,  when  they  saw  in  front  of  them 
the  declivity  which  ended  the  gorge. 

“  The  King-of-the-Tigers  is  not  here,” 
said  Latchman.  “  At  this  time  of  the  day 
he  would  never  let  us  pass  him  without 
attacking  us.  The  man-eater  never  likes 
to  be  disturbed.” 

Everest  made  no  reply ;  he  was  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  that  once  again  the 
wary  animal  had  defied  pursuit. 

At  this  moment  a  shadow  swept  along 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  the  young 
lord,  looking  up,  thought  he  saw  a  human 
form  among  the  trees  that  capped  the  crest 
of  the  precipice. 

“  One  of  the  shikaris  watching  us,”  said 
Latchman,  whom  the  incident  had  not  es¬ 
caped.  “  Perhaps  they  wish  to  tell  us 
something.” 

“No,”  answered  Everest.  “Don’t  an¬ 
swer  ;  the  noise  will  wake  the  tiger,  and, 
as  you  say,  scare  him  away.” 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  chasm. 
The  walls  ran  down  to  the  level  with  a 
sudden  slope,  and  among  the  scattered 
rock  masses  at  the  foot  rose  a  few  big 
trees. 

“If  the  tiger  is  not  over  there,”  whis¬ 
pered  Latchman,  pointing  to  the  clump, 
‘  ‘  we  may  give  up  all  thoughts  of  meeting 
him.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  khit- 
matgar’s  mouth  before  Everest  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  There,  about 
twenty  paces  in  front  of  him,  a  colossal 
tiger  was  crouching  amongst  the  rocks  1 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  long-sought-for 
King-of-the-Tigers  himself. 

The  monster  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
his  foes.  Stretched  across  the  narrow 
way  that  led  out  of  the  gorge,  he  cut  off 
all  possibility  of  flight. 

Everest’s  surprise  lasted  but  for  a  second. 
He  was  again  master  of  himself,  and, 
planting  himself  firmly  on  his  feet,  he 
grasped  his  gun.  But  the  position  in 
which  the  tiger  lay  prevented  his  aiming 
at  the  vulnerable  point  near  the  shoulder. 

Growling  like  an  angry  cat,  the  monster 
never  moved.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to 
see  him  there  coolly  watching, .and  superbly 
confident  in  his  strength.  His  long  tail, 
ringed  with  black  and  gold,  in  regular 
cadence  slowly  and  silently  beat  against 
his  zebred  flanks  as  if  he  scorned  these 
men  who  had  been  rash  enough  to  enter 
his  domain  of  this  Valley  of  Death. 

But  the  deed  must  be  done.  Everest 
quickly  brought  his  rifle  to  the  shoulder ; 
the  tiger  as  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet. 
There  was  a  flash,  and  then  the  report. 

With  a  fearful  roar,  which  re-echoed 
along  the  ravine,  the  monster,  struck  full 
in  the  chest,  rolled  on  to  the  ground.  For 
an  instant  his  paws  beat  the  air,  and  his 
wide  opening  mouth  appeared  to  be  rend¬ 
ing  some  invisible  foe. 

“Wah!  wah  !  ”  exclaimed  Latchman; 
“  the  Bagh  It  a j  ah  is  dead  !  ” 

Everest,  excited  by  this  remark,  and 
also  by  the  sight  of  the  tiger  in,  as  he 
thought,  his  death-struggle,  made  a  step 
forward  and  let  fly  his  second  barrel.  But 
in  the  excitement  of  his  triumph  he  aimed 
too  high,  and  the  bullet  struck  a  rock  just 
above  his  mark,  as  ho  could  see  by  the 
splinters  that  showered  off. 


This  fresh  attack  seemed  to  recall  the 
tiger  to  life.  In  spite  of  his  wound,  he 
rose  and  faced  his  enemies.  And  more 
than  that,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  with 
another  growl,  and  his  mouth  wide  open, 
he  advanced  straight  on  to  Everest. 

The  young  lord  had  thrown  away  his 
gun,  and  snatched  his  heavy  rifle  from  the 
hands  of  Latchman,  who  as  soon  as  ho 
had  got  rid  of  it  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

Everest  turned  on  to  the  tiger,  who  was 
not  twenty  paces  off,  and  continued  to 
advance. 

The  young  man  shouldered  his  gun,  and 
without  hurry  and  with  admirable  cool¬ 
ness  aimed  at  the  tiger’s  chest  so  that  the 
second  bullet  would  enter  the  wound  made 
by  the  first. 

This  time  he  must  conquer  or  die. 

Everest  pressed  the  trigger.  With  a 
sharp  click  the  hammer  fell,  but  there  was 
no  report. 

Feverishly  the  young  man  snapped 
back  the  hammer.  A  rapid  glance  showed 
him  that  the  pin  of  the  cartridge  bad  been 
twisted,  probably  when  Latchman  had 
dropped  the  gun. 

Everest  was  disarmed.  The  rifle  was 
but  a  useless  burden.  Forgetting  in  his 
despair  that  a  few  days  before  he  had 
driven  back  the  same  adversary  with  a 
mere  boxwood  croquet  mallet,  he  threw 
the  gun  angrily  away  among  the  bushes. 
Then  crossing  his  arms,  he  waited  for 
death. 

The  tiger  advanced  with  measured  steps, 
cautiously,  as  if  fearing  some  surprise. 
His  flaming  eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of 
the  young  man.  It  seemed  as  thpugh  the 
monster  recognised  him  and  grinned  with 

joy. 

Then,  fascinated  by  this  appalling  look, 
Everest  fancied  that  death  itself  was  before 
him.  It  was  no  longer  a  tiger  that  w-as 
approaching,  but  one  of  those  fantastic 
beings  that  the  pencil  of  Holbein  or  Callot 
has  revealed. 

The  monster  rose,  and  his  hideous 
throat,  vomiting  forth  flames,  cried  out, 

“  Welcome,  noble  and  puissant  Lord 
Everest.  I  have  waited  for  you  long,  but 
now  I  answer  to  your  call.  Here  am  I 
ready  to  tear  your  body  to  pieces,  and  to 
free  your  soul  from  the  prison  you  think 
so  cruel.  Now  you  can  be  happy,  if  death 
alone  can  satisfy  you.  Your  ingratitude 
can  meet  its  reward.  God  gave  you  your 
health  and  strength.  He  made  you  noble. 
He  heaped  on  you  gifts  that  other  men 
desire — fortune,  honours,  titles.  All  these 
were  not  enough  for  your  pride.” 

And  a  prey  to  this  frightful  illusion,  it 
seemed  as  though  a  white  girlish  figute 
rose  between  him  and  the  monster,  and 
stretching  out  its  arms,  implored  him  in  a 
suppliant  voice, 

‘ ‘  Mercy  for  him  !  Mercy  for  his  ingrati¬ 
tude,  for  his  blindness !  for  he  has  been 
alone  amongst  men  and  his  heart  has 
never  known  a  mother’s  love  nor  a  father’s 
sympathy.” 

But  the  insatiable  monster  answered, 

“No  pity  for  him.  His  heart  is  un¬ 
changed.  He  must  die.” 

Suddenly  Everest  felt  the  brute’s  eyes 
flaming  into  his.  He  gave  one  long 
piercing  shriek  of  despajr,  and  with  his 
bosom  torn  by  the  mighty  claws  of  the 
King-of-tlie-Tigers  be  fell  lifeless  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Valley  of  Death. 

(To  be  concluded .) 
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HOMES  OE  MANY  LANDS. 

PART  IV. 

“IVT eari.y  all  the  devices  hitherto  mentioned 
have  been  employed  by  the  explorer  and 
the  colonist.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of 
dwelling,  the  simple  log-hut,  wlfich  is  perhaps 
as  common  as  any,  and  is  peculiar  to  no  particu¬ 
lar  country.  Four  poles  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  intended  room, 
and  against  these  logs  are  piled  one  over  the 
other,  having  their  corners  deeply  notched  so 
that  those  on  the  adjoining  sides  overlap  at  the 
angle.  When  the  walls  are  completed  the  doors 
and  windows  are  chopped  out,  the  roof  is  put 
on,  and  we  have  the  up-country  hut  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  or  the  shanty  of  the  American  back¬ 
woodsman.  In  Russia  and  Northern  Europe 
this  log  order  of  architecture  is  by  no  means 
Tare,  though,  to  provide  against  the  greater 
snowfall,  the  roofs  are  made  with  a  higher 
pitch. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  roof-slope  differs 
in  different  countries.  In  the  dry  climates  of 
the  East  the  roofs  are  flat ;  in  the  rainy  climates 
of  Central  Europe  the  roofs  are  sloped,  but  are 
fitted  with  gutters  to  carry  off'  the  water  ;  while 
in  the  more  northerly  lands  the  weather  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  still  higher  pitch,  and  an  absence 
of  gutters  so  that  the  snow  may  glide  off 
and  its  accumulating  weight  not  break  in  the 
rafters. 

The  Swiss  chalets,  with  their  projecting  roofs 
and  hanging  galleries,  afford  another  striking 
instance  of  how  houses  are  modified  to  suit  con¬ 
ditions.  How  difficult  it  is  to  harmonise  them 
with  their  surroundings  when  they  are  built  of 
foreign  materials  from  a  design  obtained  from 
■some  ancient  or  foreign  source  !  How  well  the 
■old  English  houses  shown  in  our  group  seem  to 
rise  from  the  old-fashioned  street  !  There  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  order  of  architec¬ 
ture.  The  true  architecture  of  every  age  and 
■country  has  to  adapt  itself  to  special  cases,  and 
depends  for  its  “elevations”  on  the  materials 
provided  for  its  use.  Even  Robinson  Crusoe 
showed  the  true  spirit  of  the  ideal  architect 
when  he  made  his  palisaded  cave  to  suit  all  his 
requirements. 

The  bate  necessities  of  man  in  the  way  of 
shelter  and  protection  gave  us  the  bothy  of 
houghs  and  the  conical  hut  interlaced  with 
osiers  and  twigs  covered  with  hark  and  daubed 
with  mud,  which  we  have  found  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  among  the  savage  races  ;  or  drove  him  to 
the  caves,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
ornamented,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Vaublin 
valley  in  Touraine  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  such  huge  examples  as  those  of  the  hill 
cities  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Once 
men  began  to  live  in  communities,  a  difference 
■displayed  itself  in  their  homes.  Those  of  their 
leaders  became  larger  and  more  ornamental  than 
the  rest ;  and  when  the  first  edifice  arose  for 
sacred  purposes  it  was  naturally  built  so  as  to 
he  a  step  in  advance  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
chief.  From  the  straight,  upright  trunks  that 
held  the  chieftain’s  roof  we  got  the  stone  column, 
from  the  plants  that  twined  round  them  we  got 
the  decoration.  From  the  saplings  that  stretched 
from  trunk  to  trunk  at  the  top  we  got  the  archi¬ 
trave  ;  from  the  swelling  of  the  root  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  we  got  the  plinth.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
branches,  cut  off  where  they  began  to  grow, 
gave  us  the  capital,  and  the  flat  stone  placed 
at  the  top  to  keep  the  rain  from  finding  its 
way  down  the  centre  of  the  trunk  gave  Us  the 
abacus.  The  stays  and  bonds  of  the  pillar- 
tops  gave  us  the  astragal  and  the  fillet,  and 
the  rough  ornamentation  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  rafter-ends  gave  us  the  cornice  and 
the  frieze. 

The  straightest  lines  in  architecture  are  those 
shown  in  the  Greek  temples,  and  they  are  so 
because  the  Greek  had  discovered  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  perspective.  Just  as  the  cricket-hat  is 
xvider  at  the  pod  than  the  shoulder  to  make  its 
sides  look  parallel,  so  every  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  line  in  a  Greek  temple  was  slightly  curved 
in  order  to  make  it  look  straight.  The  column 


shafts  swelled  and  inclined  inwards,  the  pave¬ 
ments  and  platforms  rose  in  the  centre,  and  the 
eye,  instead  of  twisting  the  straights  into  curves, 
twists  the  curves1  into  straights.  What  the 
domestic  dwellings  of  the  old  Greeks  were  like 
we  have  little  means  of  knowing.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  front  door  generally  opened  out¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  necessitate  the  proprietor  giving 
a  loud  shout  before  he  opened  it  for  fear  he 
should  damage  the  passer-by,  we  know  com¬ 
paratively  nothing  of  the  house  or  its  fittings, 
and  the  general  ground-plan  is  still  under 
dispute. 

The  temples  in  every  nation  increased  rapidly 
in  convenience  and  beauty,  and  so  did  the 
dwellings  of  the  prosperous,  hut  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  did  not.  In 
Rome  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  later  days  of 
the  empire,  the  “pauperum  tabernas”  were 
the  mushroom-shaped  huts  of  unbaked  bricks, 
thatched  with  straw  or  reeds,  that  had  been  used 
before  the  republic.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
no  houses  built  specially  for  the  poor  ;  there 
was  a  gradual  descent  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  in  the  march  of  civilisation  comfort 
marched  away  from  the  needy  and  left  them 
with  the  dilapidated  leavings  of  those  that  once 
occupied  the  same  dwellings — but  kept  them 
in  repair  ! 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble  ;  and  George  iv.  to  have 
found  London  of  brick  and  left  it  of  compo — 
a  comparison  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
London  until  it  is  remembered  that  in  each  case 
the  bricks  were  not  removed.  The  Romans 
faced  their  bricks  with  thin  slabs  of  the  local 
building  stone  to  delude  visitors  into  the  belief 
that  the  walls  were  marble  throughout ;  the 
Londoners,  having  no  local  stone,  made  a 
cement  out  of  the  sand  and  lime  that  came 
handiest,  and  covered  their  bricks  with  it  in 
thin  layers  to  lead  their  visitors  to  suppose  that  1 
the  walls  were  stone  throughout.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  when  Roman  villas  are  unearthed 
the  walls  appear  to  have  been  so  rough,  for  the 
smooth  outer  facing  stones  have  been  used  up 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  inner  plastering  has 
fallen  away,  leaving  hut  the  tesselated  floor  to 
show  the  former  decoration.  Jerry  builders  are 
not  entirely  a  product  of  these  modern  i](bys,  and 
though  Roman  walls  as  a  rule  are  built  of  good 
genuine  brick,  there  are  very  many  cases  where 
they  are  composed  of  the  roughest  rubble.  The 
almost  complete  destruction  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  Roman  gentleman  in 
foreign  lands  is,  however,  principally  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  walls  were  merely  dwarf  ones  sup¬ 
porting  a  superstructure  of  wood. 

Our  task  is  ended.  As  civilisation  advances 
“  the  improvement  of  the  improvable”  neces¬ 
sarily  widens  the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the 
representative  home  of  the  nation — the  hovel, 
the  cottage,  or  the  palace.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
for  example,  is  the  typical  home  the  mud-hut 
in  which  the  poor  labourer  is  eating  his  meal  of 
beans  1  or  is  it  the  many-columned  hall  of  the 
wealthy,  with  its  dinner  &  In  Russc,  the  guests 
seated  at  separate  round  tables  as  in  a  modern 
restaurant,  and  served  from  the  side  table,  on 
which  repose  the  roast  goose,  haunch  of  kid, 
fruit  and  fancy  bread,  with  the  wine  in  readi¬ 
ness  below  ?  What  is  the  home  of  the  Briton 
of  to-day?  Is  it  the  lofty  -  mansion  at  South 
Kensington  ?  or  the  Queen  Anne  anachronism 
of  the  West?  or  the  how-windowed  “  six- 
roomer  ”  of  the  suburbs,  into  which  the  land¬ 
lord  is  said  not  to  enter  until  the  paper  is  pasted 
on  inside  to  prevent  the  bricks  slipping  about 
in  the  mud-made  mortar,  in  which  worms  have 
been  occasionally  discovered  by  the  too-curious 
inhabitant  ?  Or  is  it  the  one  room  in  a  flat  in 
Tattyboy’s  Rents,  in  which  the  children  are 
healthy  as  long  as  they  are  little  enough  to 
creep  along  the  floor  and  breathe  from  beneath 
the  door  the  only  fresh  air  that  reaches  the 
family,  and  with  whom  borne  is  home,  but  not 
sweet  home  ? 

(the  end.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(sixth  series.) 

Music  Competition. 

IT  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  page  63  of  the  present 
volume,  that  we  offered  Prizes,  of  Two  Guineas 
and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the  host  musical  set¬ 
ting,  with  organ  or  pianoforte  accompaniment,  of  any 
of  the  verses  appearing  in  our  last  volume  (Vol.  v.). 
There  were  to  be  two  sections  or  classes,  the  Junior 
embracing  all  ages  up  to  18,  and  the  Senior  all  ages 
from  18  to  24.  The  highest  prize  was,  as  in  all  our 
competitions,  to  go  to  the  class  showing  the  greatest 
merit. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Junior  Division. 

First  Prize — Two  Guineas. 

(1)  Edward  Cuthbert  Nunn  (aged  10),  The  College, 
W eston-super-Mare,  Somerset. 

Extra  Prize— One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 

(2)  Colin  McAlpin  (aged  13),  4,  Portland  Terrace, 
Leicester. 

Senior  Division. 

Second'  Prize — One  Guinea.  ■ 

(3)  Albert  James  Persian  (aged  20),  Pine  House, 
Wincanton,  Bath. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Junior  Division . 

(4)  Cuthbert  E.  Clarke  (aged  15),  22,  Alexandra 
Gardens,  Sandgate  Hoad,  Folkestone. 

(5)  William  Travers  Roofe  (aged  15),  1,  Lebanon 
Villas,  North  Park,  Croydon. 

(6)  Edgar  Richard  Hulland  (aged  16),  1,  Victoria 
Road,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 

(7)  Arthur  Charles  Edwards  (aged  14),  Park  Road 
South,  Peterborough. 

(8)  Raoul  de  Dreux  Kunz  (aged  14),  19,  Royal  Circus, 
Edinburgh,  N.B. 

(9)  George  John  L.  Drysdale  (aged  17),  Kingswood 
House,  Murtiy,  Perthshire. 

(14)  Granville  Ernest  Humphreys  (aged  17),  Church 
Lane,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 

(16)  Harry  Augustus  Bukcher  (aged  15),  32,  Geerge 
Street,  Kidderminster.  . 

(17)  Alfred  Hopkins  Allen  (aged  17),  1,  West  Street, 
Newbury,  Berks. 

(18)  George  Hare  (aged  15),  28,  Upper  Grange  Road, 
Bermondsey,  s.E. 

(20)  Herbert  Green  (aged  12),  8,  Alexandra  Cottages, 
Penge. 

(21)  Fred  Parker  (aged  17),  13,  Dannetts  Street,  King 
Richard’s  Road,  Leicester. 

Senior  Division. 

(10)  H.  Molyneux  Ashworth  (aged  21),  11,  King-lake 
Street,  Liverpool. 

(11)  Arthur  Leslie  Salmon  (aged  IS),  112,  York 
Road,  Montpellier,  Bristol. 

(12)  Charues  John  Freeman  (aged  21),  233,  Brockley 
Road,  London,  s.E. 

(13)  Percy  Pitt  [send  full  address]. 

(15)  Claude  Harvey  Robinson  (aged  24),  7,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Road,  Ford,  near  Devonport. 

(19)  Alfred  E.  Bull  (aged  19),  Canvey  Island,  South 
Beu  fleet,  Essex. 

(22)  Ernest  Robert  Poynter  (aged  19),  Ruardean 
Woodside,  Aiiteheldean,  Gloucestershire. 

*/'  The  numbers  in  front  of  the  names  show  the 
order  of  merit,  irrespective  of  age. 


It  will  he  seen  from  this  that  the  Juniors  have 
carried  off  the  first  prize.  Indeed,  they  have  much 
the  best  of  it.  The  first  two  in  this  division  come  very 
close  together  in  point  of  merit,  and  hence  we  have 
given  an  extra  prize.  There  is  but  little  fault  to  find 
and  much  to  commend  in  No.  1,  and  No.  2  errs  only  in 
having  a  slightly  meagre  accompaniment,  and  a  mis¬ 
take  in  form,  in  the  first  part  of  the  song.  No.  3,  or 
the  first  prize  in  the  Senior  Division,  has  an  awk¬ 
wardly  arranged  harmony.  No.  4  is  a  good  song,  the 
harmony  and  form  (excepting  the  introduction)  being 
almost  correct ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  made  of  the 
subject  as  iu  the  first  three.  And  so  we  might  run  on 
through  the  entire  list  if  space  permitted.  A  goodly 
number  of  competitors  fall  into  the  mistake  of  over¬ 
elaboration.  Still,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  competition 
is  a  very  creditable  one,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
those  who  have  tak.n  part  in  it. 


¥l\e  Boy’g  Owi)  'Pkpef. 


Conxsponkncc. 


C  TJ.  R.— 1.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a 
series  of  articles  on  politics  without  aggrieving  some 
one,  and  if  we  were  to  treat  the  subject  impartially 
we  should  aggrieve  all  pas-ties.  For  these,  if  fox  no 
other  reasons— the  Bov's  Own  Paper  will  continue 
unpolitical.  2.  You  would  find  it  just  as  difficult  to 
spell  iu  the  phonetic  style.  Pronunciation  varies 
much  more  than  you  seem  to  think,  and  hence  it  is 
that  all  pronouncing  dictionaries  are  failures. 

John  H  Jones.— The  fifth  volume  began  with  No  195. 

T.  C.  G.— One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  clean  oil-paintings 
is  to  rub  them  over  with  a  cut  potato. 

An  Orphan. — A  pamphlet  is  obtainable  from  most 
post-offices,  which  gives  full  particulars  as  to  joining 
the  army.  You  will  get  the  latest  standards  from 
the  recruiting  department. 

A  Touch  Flag. — The  mixture  is  “shred  indiarubber 
very  fine  and  steep  it  in  benzine.”  The  indiarubber 
must  be  virgin,  not  vulcauised,  and  the  benzine  must 
be  free  from  oil. 

C.E3AR.— The  indexes  are  always  kept  in  print.  The 
reason  you  do  not  get  them  is  simply  that  your  news¬ 
vendors  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  order  them. 

Woolwich  Infant.— The  American  locomotives  burn 
wood  instead  of  coal,  and  hence  the  shape  of  the 
funnel. 

W.  .1.  Murray.— There  were  articles  on  Netting  iu 
the  second  volume.  We  cannot  repeat. 

Harrier. — The  articles  on  Athletic  Training  were  in 
the  second  volume.  They  began  in  No.  71.  Get  the 
July  and  August  parts  for  1830. 

Madeira  — Your  sympathy  is  appreciated,  but  quite 
undeserved,  as  no  question  of  the  sort  ever  arose. 
The  Firework  articles  began  in  the  January  part  for 
1881,  the  first  of  them  appearing  in  No.  152.  It  is 
now  illegal  to  make  such  things  without  a  licence. 

W.  Roberts.— Stick  your  comb  on  the  strings  between 
the  tail-piece  and  the  bridge.  It  “softens  the  air  of 
the  fiddle  as  well  as  the  hair  of  the  head  !”  A  mute 
is  easily  made  by  making  a  deep  saw-cut  in  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  and  then  shaping  the  wood  so  as  to 
clip  the  bridge.  Anything  that  prevents  the  bridge 
vibrating  will  dull  the  sound. 

Old  Hov  — To  make  good  paste,  mix  together  flour  and 
water  till  you  get  the  consistency  of  cream,  throw  in 
a  clove  or  two,  and  then  boil  slowly  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  Another  way  is  to  dissolve  four  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  alum  in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  when  the 
solution  is  cold  add  flour  till  you  get  a  thick  cream. 
Then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverised  resin  and 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  c’oves,  and  pour  into  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  stir  it  till  it  is  thoroughly 
cooked. 


S.  H.  Watts.— If,  as  you  say,  you  have  had  the  Bov’s 
Own  Taper  from  the  commencement,  it  is  strange 
that  you  have  no  recollection  of  the  eleven  articles 
on  Bee-keeping  which  began  in  the  May  part  in  1880. 
A  “great  many  readers”  do  know  something  about 
bees. 

White  Star  Exchange.— You  can  get  the  Boy's  Own 
Paper  from  any  bookseller  in  any  English-speaking 
country.  In  all  the  Australian  capitals  there  are 
depots,  and  in  all  the  country  towns  there  are 
agents. 

T.  W.  S.— A  turtle  is  a  reptile.  Does  it  look  like  a 
fish?  Only  such  people  as  imagine  that  “all  is  fish 
that  swims  in  the  sea”  would  ever  imagine  such  a 
thing. 

H.  P.  R.  and  Navis.— The  Lifeboat  Fund  has  been 
closed  for  years.  Please  send  your  contributions,  as 
often  and  as  heavy  as  you  can,  to  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution,  or  put  them  in  the  box  at  your 
pier-head. 

P.  Nipperser.— 1.  Your  quotation  from  “Hispanise 
illustrate  Scriptores  varii”  with  regard  to  the  Oviedo 
description  given  in  our  columns  is  very  welcome, 
but  in  your  calculations  you  have  forgotten  the  fact 
that  the  letters  must  be  in  a  certain  order  to  make 
words.  You  can  arrange  the  letters  in  45,760  ways  ; 
you  can  make  sense  in  only  the  number  of  ways  we 
and  the  Hispanise,  etc.,  says.  2.  If  you  apply  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  Holbom,  who  advertises  on  our  wrapper, 
you  will  find  that  he  has  such  a  catalogue  of  stamps, 
and  so  have  nearly  all  the  dealers. 

Espanola.— There  are  so  many  books  that  you  must 
take  your  chance.  The  manuals  of  book-keeping  in 
use  among  the  students  for  the  Institute  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Chartered  Accountants  are  Hamilton 
and  Ball's,  Crellin’s,  and  Gordon’s.  Hamilton  and 
Ball's  is  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  Gor¬ 
don's  by  Wyman  and  Sons.  They  each  cost  two 
shillings.  Crellin’s  is  a  three-and-sixpenny  book, 
published  by  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

P.  Browne.— Biddle’s  “Model  Yachting’’  costs  four 
shillings,  and  is  published  by  Norie  and  Wilson,  of 
the  Minories.  Very  few  letters  are  lost  in  the  post, 
but  heaps  are  put  in  our  waste-paper  basket.  They 
are  all  l  ead,  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to  find  room 
for  answers.  We  could  more  than  fill  the  paper  with 
the-e  replies  every  week  were  we  so  inclined,  and 
your  first  letters  doubtless  shared  the  fate  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others. 

II.  P. — Cut  your  boat  out  of  pine,  yellow  or  white,  and 
get  a  block  from  the  nearest  timber-yard.  Allow  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  excess  in  measurement. 

Kossuth.— Whenever  the  coloured  plates  stick,  if  you 
warm  them  at  the  fire,  or  pass  a  hot  iron  over  them, 
they  will  easily  unfold.  It  is  an  accident  of  the 
binding,  and  happens  in  the  best  regulated  volumes. 

Colonel  Morrison. — Many  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  our  article  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service  are  op¬ 
tional.  The  most  recent  information  regarding  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  CaDnon  Row, 
S.w. 

Middy. — We  cannot  answer  questions  in  respect  to 
the  financial  position  of  shipowners.  Regarding  the 
proper  name  of  the  fourth  mast  of  a  ship,  we  should 
very  much  like  to  know,  as  the  names  are  so  various 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule. 

H.  E.  W.  S.— The  check-boards  of  a  shutter  are  the 
pieces  of  wood  that  hinge  into  the  slide  to  prevent 
the  shutter  coming  down  accidentally. 

J.  R.  Foote.— It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  buy  a  chest  of 
tools.  It  is  far  better  to  get  the  tools  separately. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  complete  set.” 

Model  Yacht  Builder  — Hook  the  tack  of  the  jib  on 
to  the  traveller,  and  hook  the  tack  of  the  foresail  on 
to  a  ring  fixed  at  the  stem-head. 

R.  S.  S.  D.— You  are  under  the  popular  delusion  that 
every  letter  addressed  to  a  magazine  must  receive 
an  answer.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  it  should  if 
the  magazine  has  anything  of  a  circulation. 

T.  H.  W.— You  cannot  expect  to  silver  large  pieces  of 
glass  without  proper  apparatus.  Small  pieces  are 
silvered  by  floating  them  in  mercury,  covering 
that  with  bright  tinfoil,  and  putting  them  under 
pressure. 

Civil  Servant.— Get  the  “Civil  Service  Candidate," 
the  weekly  circular  of  the  Civil  Service  Department 
of  King's  College,  London,  price  one  penny,  and  read 
down  the  particulars  of  the  examinations  yourself. 
King’s  College  holds  trial  examinations  through  the 
post  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know  if 
they  are  at  all  likely  to  pass.  You  can  learn  the 
fees  from  the  prospectus,  obtainable  post  free  from 
the  secretary. 

S.  East.— The  salary  of  Ceylon  cadets  is  three  thou¬ 
sand  rupees ;  of  Hong  Kong  and  Straits  Settlements 
cadets  twelve  hundred  rupees.  There  are  about 
four  appointments  per  year.  The  ages  are  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-four.  The  examinations  are 
in  handwriting,  orthography,  arithmetic,  composi¬ 
tion,  Latin,  and  any  three  out  of  Greek,  French, 
German,  Italian,  pure  mathematics,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  law,  political  economy,  geology,  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  surveying. 

E  L.  Eva.— Papers  on  training  were  in  the  second 
volume.  We  cannot  repeat.  Which  game  do  you 
mean?  You  must  specify  the  kind  of  football  you 
want,  aud  buy  the  rules  from  some  athletic  ware¬ 
house. 


Fishmonger  and  Vera.— “The  Cruise  of  the  Snow-  I 
bird  ”  was  first  published  in  the  Bov's  Own  Paper 
in  Vol.  in.  It  now  sells  alone  for  as  much  as  the 
volume  that  contained  it  and  all  the  other  stories 
and  information.  Our  volumes  are,  as  you  say, 

“  quite  marvels  of  cheap  literature,”  and  each  of 
their  separate  parts  that  has  yet  been  published  has 
won  a  reputation  of  the  highest  class. 

A.  B.  C.— The  fate  of  the  page-boy  who  is  getting  fatter 
than  his  master  likes  is  indeed  unenviable.  Unless 
you  turn  over  a  new  leaf  your  master  will  get  a  fresh 
page,  and  then  what  will  you  do  ?  Hard  lines  on 
the  page,  and,  as  you  hint,  little  justification  !  Eat 
less  bread  and  potatoes,  and  take  more  exercise,  O 
alphabetical  buttons  !  aud  as  a  page  you  are  bound 
to  remain. 

Duview.— The  three  fleurs-de-lys  alone  show  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  The  monarch  you  could  identify  by  the 
costume  and  manner  of  dressing  the  hair. 

A.  Chatple.— Get  up  your  frames  as  for  a  mahogany- 
built  boat,  and  cover  them  with  Willesden  paper 
instead  of  mahogany.  The  best  book  on  model¬ 
yachting  is  the  first  one  that  was  published,  obtain¬ 
able  from  Norie  and  Wilson,  of  the  Minories,  price 
four  shillings. 

H.  E.  H.— For  the  “hat  trick"  you  must  get  the  three 
men  out  in  three  successive  balls. 

J.  Williamson. — Any  lad  wishing  to  join  the  army 
can  obtain  particulars  how  to  act  from  the  nearest 
post-office. 

Schoolboy.— It  may  be  true  that  the  combinations 
of  the  thirty-two  chess  pieces  amount  to 
263,130,836,933,693,530,167,218,012,160,000,000,  but  as 
to  saying  what  the  figures  stand  for  according  to  the 
extended  numeration,  we  prefer  leaving  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  our  readers.  The  numeration  terms  beyond 
the  millions  are  practically  useless,  and  hence  there 
is  so  much  laxity  in  their  use. 

Highland  Chief.— The  only  reason  for  doubting  the 
story  of  W  illiam  Tell  is  that  there  is  one  exactly  like 
it  in  the  old  Norse  folklore. 

P.  Anderson.— You  can  get  a  manual  on  watch  and 
clock  making  from  Mr.  Tripplin,  5,  Bartlett's  Build¬ 
ings,  Holborn  Viaduct,  but  your  best  plan  would  be 
to  take  a  quiet  stroll  through  Clerkenwell. 

J.  P.— There  is  a  five-shilling  book  on  “  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers,”  by  J.  Wood, 
published  at  170,  Strand,  which  might  suit  you.  A3 
to  prices  of  shrubs,  consult  a  nurseryman's  cata¬ 
logue,  or  the  “Exchange  and  Mart.” 

K.  Nine.— You  ought  to  get  a  fair  black-and-tan 
terrier  for  a  sovereign.  A  bulldog  would  cost  you 
ten  pounds,  a  coiley  about  five.  Three  pounds  is 
quite  enough  to  pay  for  a  boy’s  dog. 

W.  S.  and  W.  L.— 1.  See  our  articles  on  violin-playing 
in  the  fifth  volume,  2.  A  gun  is  fired  point-blank 
when  no  allowance  is  made  for  trajectory.  The 
muzzle  is  then  pointed  direct  at  the  object  instead 
of  a  little  above  it. 

J.  Neal.— The  London  Scottish  are  in  John  Street, 
Adelphi ;  but  a  letter  addressed  “Headquarters 
London  Scottish  Volunteers”  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient.  You  need  not  bother  about  the  number 
in  the  street  in  the  case  of  a  public  body. 

E.  Barney.— The  Christmas  number  was  all  distri¬ 
buted  and  out  of  print  before  your  letter  was 
written,  so  that  your  request  for  an  answer  therein 
was  rather  behindhand.  We  have  no  intention  of 
reprinting  in  this  paper  any  story  that  has  previously 
appeared  in  it.  For  entertainments  for  parties  see 
all  the  January  parts. 

Snap.— The  nearest  school  of  engineering  to  you  is  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  at  Sydenham.  Apply  to  super¬ 
intendent  there  for  prospectus. 
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CHAPTER  XX.  — CONCLUSION1. 

Jr  is  the  season  now  called 
Christmas,  but  which 
at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  was  called  Yule,  after 
the  twelfth  name  of  Odin, 
Yulg  or  Yolk.  Our  fathers 
received  their  Christianity 
after  their  own  fashion,  and 
very  often  in  a  way  quite 
opposed  to  that 
enjoined  by 
Dome,  and 
therefore  re¬ 
tained  their  own 
pagan  festivals 
through  out, 
some  of  which 
indeed  we  retain 
at  the  present 
day  in  the  names 
of  the  days  of 
'  the  week,  in  that 

of  Easter,  and  of 


“  When  thou  art  knighted,  I  shall  be  knighted  too." 


! 


certain  other  feasts  of  purely  pagan  origin 
•irci  strain.  The  time  of  Yule  has  come, 
fihe  Domina  has  seen  the  good  seed  cast 
on  good  ground,  bringing  forth  a  mighty 
crop  of  good  of  all  kinds,  and  she  is  very 
happy.  The  affection  with  which  Harold 
regarded  her  is  a  great  solace  to  her. 
Next  to  his  mother  he  loved  the  Domina, 
and  she  regarded  him  as  her  own  son. 
And  what  is  very  curious,  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  a  British  matron  ever  having 
become  one  of  an  English  family.  The 
Britons  never  ceased  to  regard  the  Saxons 
as  invaders  and  foes,  while  the  English- 
Saxons  regarded  them  with  undisguised 
contempt.  Nor  was  this  in  the  main 
changed  by  the  assumption  of  Christianity 
by  the  English.  The  Britons  never  tried 
to  Christianise  them,  and  they  were  worse 
than  indifferent  when  they  found  that 
their  pagan  foes  had  thrown  off  paganism. 
It  was  the  last,  indeed  the  only  point  on 
which  the  Britons  could  boast  of  any 
superiority  over  the  English,  and  now  that 
was  removed.  Strangely  enough,  this 
seemed  rather  to  increase  the  hatred  felt 
by  the  Britons  for  their  invaders  and  con¬ 
querors  than  otherwise. 

Christmas  was  pagan  Yule-tide  still  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write.  The  log  was 
cast  on  the  fire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Baldur’s  funeral  pyre.  The  half-globular 
cake  of  flour,  beef,  and  sundry  other  in¬ 
gredients  was  made  to  represent  the  vault 
of  heaven  on  the  plane  of  earth.  The 
mistletoe  was  hallowed  on  account  of  the 
arrow  with  which  Utgard  Loke  shot 
Baldur  the  Good,  whose  blood  is  still  seen 
in  the  holly  bush  in  the  form  of  little  red 
berries.  All  this  mythological  teaching 
was  understood  then,  and  was  kept  up 
with  such  strictness  that  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  not  as  part  of  paganism,  but  as  a 
portion  of  the  Christianity  of  our  race. 
From  the  Teutons  some  of  these  observ¬ 
ances  have  crept  into  foreign  creeds  or 
rather  divisions  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  in  Bussia,  as  in  Italy,  Scandinavian 
paganism  is  received  into  the  church. 

So  our  Christian  earl  and  the  Lady 
Edelgitha,  who  had  been  well  prepared  by 
the  sweet  discourse  of  the  Domina  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  kept  Christmas 
in  the  old  Scandinavian  style,  as  we  do 
now,  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  various 
customs  were  observed  which  the  good 
priests  could  not  do  away  with.  And  the 
wedding  of  King  Llewyd  and  Gwennyth 
was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  hall,  and 
Llewyd  was  invited  to  come  and  fetch  his 
bride  ;  and  the  King  of  Kent  was  coming 
to  the  feast,  and  so  was  the  Queen  Sax- 
bur  ga  and  the  King  of  Mercia,  -with  great 
gifts. 

External  matters  need  not  affect  the 
heart.  There  are  as  good  Christians  in 
red  coats  as  in  black,  and  Christianity 
appeals  to  the  soul  and  life,  while  many 
professed  followers  quarrel  over  forms, 
losing  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

And  the  good  earl  was  thorough,  and 
set  about  his  work  with  the  same  degree 
of  vigour  that  he  used  to  show  in  war. 
And  soon  a  church  was  standing  not  far 
from  the  old  hall,  and  chants  arose  where 
formerly  the  Vbluspa  was  sung.  Among 
those  who  most  earnestly  received  the 
holy  truths  none  were  more  fervent  in  the 
faith  than  the  Norseman  robber  whom  the 
earl  kept  as  a  hostage  when  he  released 
ihe  boys.  And  the  vala,  Thorgerd  Herda- 
brud,  was  often  seen  to  talk  with  the  good 
old  priest  who  taught  the  flock  and  lived 
with  them  in  peace,  for  he  was  kind  and 
gentle,  and  loved  both  great  and  small. 


So  Christmas  time  had  come  again,  and 
logs  were  blazing  high,  and  the  gleemen 
sung  to  their  wild  harps  just  as  they  did 
before,  only  instead  of  martial  deeds  done 
by  the  gods  of  old,  they  sang  the  won¬ 
drous  tale  of  Christian  love  and  hope. 

The  English  hospitality  of  those  first 
Christian  times  was  quite  as  great  and 
boisterous  as  it  had  been  before,  nor  was 
the  change  so  sudden  as  might  have  been 
supposed  in  their  manners  and  their  cus¬ 
toms  all  through  the  English  land.  So 
when  Llewyd  and  Penruddoek  and  the 
other  royal  guests  arrived  at  Earl  Kolf’s 
mansion  it  was  difficult  to  say  that  a 
change  had  been  effected  in  those  few 
little  months.  The  large  supporting 
pillars  that  held  the  roof  had  been  carved 
in  rude  resemblance  of  Odin  and  of  Thor  ; 
now  they  were  changed,  all  traces  being 
removed  of  anything  like  likeness  to  any 
human  form. 

It  is  not  now  our  business  to  tell  what 
feast  was  made,  or  how  the  gleemen 
twanged  their  harps,  or  how  the  tym- 
besteres  danced  to  the  jingling  music  of 
their  own  tambourines ;  of  how  the 
jugglers  threw  their  six  knives  in  the  air 
at  once,  and  caught  them  deftly  by  the 
hilts  and  never  scratched  their  hands. 
There  were  tumblers  springing  through 
their  hoops  and  others  leading  bears.  The 
sword-dance,  much  in  favour  with  our  old 
pagan  sires,  was  still  greatly  loved  in 
Christian  times,  and  always  was  performed 
when  there  was  mirth  and  merriment  and 
gaiety  and  jest.  These  things  delighted 
Harold  and  Kenulf,  Beorn,  and  all,  and 
they  liked  to  see  the  tumblers  in  concert 
with  the  bears  dancing  on  the  ancient 
floor  with  many  merry  tricks ;  and  then 
they  played  at  tsefel,  a  game  like 
draughts,  or  more  resembling  back¬ 
gammon,  and  then  keyles*  were  played 
by  all.  The  wedding  guests  departed, 
and  the  games  continued  till  the  time  of 
Easter,  when  the  birds  began  to  sing. 
But  a  great  loss  happened  to  our  boy 
which  we  must  now  relate.  He  lost  his 
old  companion,  Fangs,  the  ban-dog  of  the 
earl.  And  this  was  how  the  chance  befell 
of  that  most  heartfelt  loss.  It  seems 
when  Gwennyth  petted  Fangs,  who 
watched  her  from  the  first  with  very 
jealous  scrutiny,  it  puzzled  him  full  sore, 
and  he  watched  her  still  more,  and  at  last 
learnt  so  to  love  her  that  he  always  took 
his  stand  to  meet  her  when  she  walked 
abroad  to  breathe  the  pleasant  air.  And 
when  Earl  Eolf  left  home  for  war  Fangs 
stayed  by  Gwenn'yth’s  side,  and,  like  a 
little  lap-dog,  was  gentle  when  she  spoke. 
Now,  when  King  Llewyd  came  to  fetch 
fair  Gwennyth  for  his  queen,  Fangs  seemed 
to  know  that  he  should  lose  his  noble 
mistress.  And  he  showed  his  teeth  at 
good  King  Llewyd,  and  eyed  him  with 
distrust,  but  he  never  sought  to  harm  him, 
though  disliking  him  so  much.  Well, 
when  the  parting  day  was  come  she  flung 
her  gentle  arms  about  the  noble  mastiff, 
and  said,  “Farewell,  old  friend!”  The 
tears  came  rolling  down  her  cheeks  and 
Fangs  began  to  whine.  So  Earl  Rolf 
stepped  forward  to  the  dog,  and  said,  but 
half  in  jest, 

“  I  think  that  I  must  give  thee  Fangs  ; 
without  thee  he  is  lost.” 

She  smiled,  and  added,  also  half-jesting 
like  the  earl,  “  Yes.  I  should  be  so  happy. 
Fangs,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  and  be  my 
guard  in  Britain  in  my  new  royal  home  ?  ” 
Now,  men  perhaps  may  laugh  at  this  ;  boys 
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will  believe  the  tale.  Fangs  sprang  about 
the  hall  like  mad  as  though  he  understood,  j 
and  from  that  time  he  would  not  leave  his 
new-found  mistress’s  side,  and  he  went 
with  her  to  Britain,  where  he  died  of  good 
old  age.  This  was  a  heavy  loss  for  all 
the  boys  in  hall.  But  youth  is  gay, 
and  other  things  came  in  to  cheer  their 
minds. 

Now  when  the  spring  returning  spread 
all  the  earth  with  green  the  earl  had  pro¬ 
mised  Harold  to  take  him  out  to  sea,  and 
he  had  a  “dragon”  ready  *(for  so  were 
war-ships  called),  down  at  the  very  port  in 
Kent  where  the  first  English  came.  So  he 
took  our  Harold  with  him,  and  Beorn  and 
Kenulf  too,  and  with  a  train  of  champions 
they  started  on  the  road.  But  they  were 
three  days  riding  before  they  reached  the 
place,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly 
by  the  time  they  got  on  board.  The  ship 
was  like  a  monstrous  barge,  with  thirty- 
six  stout  oars,  and  each  was  for  a  warrior, 
who  could  row  as  well  as  ride.  Outside 
the  ship  they  hung  their  shields,  and, 
as  when  they  were  in  hall,  each  shield 
marked  out  the  rower’s  place  to  sleep  when 
night  came  on.  Below  the  deck  were 
spaces  left  for  horses,  stores,  and  food, 
besides  which  there  was  place  for  those 
who  sometimes  braved  the  waves  in  com¬ 
pany  with  these  men.  They  were  the 
wives  and  priestesses  of  those  who  rowed 
above,  but  the  warriors  durst  not  slumber 
beneath  a  deck  or  house.  But  after  they 
were  Christianised  these  laws  were  soon 
forgot,  and  they  built  them  houses  on  their 
ships  most  strange  to  look  upon.  The  good 
Earl  Rolf  he  steered  the  ship  by  a  huge 
oar,  made  fast  to  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,  which  was  called  the  “board,”  or 
side  of  steering — whence  our  “  starboard” 
comes  which  seamen  use  to-day.  The 
figure-head  was  carved  and  gilt,  like  a 
dragon’s  head  and  breast,  and  the  stern 
was  carved  just  like  a  tail  high  towering 
aloft.  There  was  a  mast — a  mighty  tree 
felled  in  Norwegian  woods — and  the  sail 
was  like  the  mainsail  of  our  own  men-of- 
war.  Then  the  earl  instructed  Harold  how 
to  employ  the  oar,  and  how  to  steer  the 
bonnie  bark,  and  how  to  reef  the  sail.  No 
point  was  there  in  seamanship  that  he  for¬ 
got  to  teach.  And  Harold  joyed  in  that 
fair  craft.  He  loved  the  breezes’  play, 
and  he  loved  to  hear  them  whistle  through 
the  rigging  of  the  mast.  Few  feelings  are  so 
joyous  to  a  true-born  English  boy  as  that 
he  holds  in  his  command  a  ship  upon  the 
sea.  It  seems  like  holding  in  his  hands 
the  winds  and  waves  as  well  when  the 
good  ship  flies  on  lovingly  and  then  comes 
dancing  home.  They  went  to  visit  other 
lands  and  saw  the  Danish  coast,  and 
the  sea-kings  gave  them  welcome,  and  a 
merry  time  they  had,  for,  thanks  to  Beorn’s 
good  teaching,  Harold  could  speak  the 
tongue  of  those  old  rulers  of  the  waves, 
the  vikings  of  the  north. 

Well  pleased  with  Harold’s  seamanship, 
when  the  good  earl  returned  he  gave  the 
boy  a  dragon  ship  for  pastime  with  his 
friends,  and  Harold  soon  could  guide 
his  ship  without  the  earl,  and  who  so 
proud  as  he  when  all  these  things  were 
learnt  ? 

Now  he  could  ride  a  strong  war  horse, 
could  manage  sword  and  spear,  could  use 
the  bow,  could  steer  and  row,  and  hunt 
with  hawk  and  hound.  And  he  could  read 
the  ancient  runes  and  knew  the  modern 
signs  which  the  good  fathers  introduced 
for  Christian  men  to  read.  And  he  could 
sing  a  joyous  song  and  chant  a  holy 
hymn,  and  he  was  fearless  in  his  heart  and 
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strong  as  he  was  brave,  for  the  good  Earl 
Rolf  had  taught  him  well  in  all  things  tit 
to  know. 

“Well,  Iienulf,”  Harold  said  one  day, 
“  I  long  to  see  the  time  when  I  shall  be  a 
belted  knight  and  wear  the  shining 
mail !  ” 

Iienulf  replied,  ‘ 1  Earl  Rolf  has  said  that 
if  in  two  years’  time  thou  art  a  good  and 
valiant  ‘  swain  ’  thou  shalt  be  belted 
thane.” 

“I  know,”  said  Harold,  “two  long 
years  !  Think  on  the  dreadful  time !  It 
seems  a  lifetime  to  my  mind  before  it  can 
come  round.” 


“When  thou  art  knighted,”  Iienulf  said,  | 
“I  shall  be  knighted  too;  and  Beorn,”  j 
he  said,  “  should  be  a  thane  and  hold  his 
land  from  Rolf  !  And  I  shall  have  the  [ 
battle-axe  he  promised  me  last  year  !  How 
the  time  lags  !  when  will  it  pass  ?  Hush, 
boys  !  here  is  the  earl !  ” 

Rolf  answered  Kenulf  on  this  wise : 

“  My  young  but  trusty  friend. 

It  always  seems  that  something  fails. 

In  this  life  to  the  end  ! 

But  Christian  hope  is  given  us 
To  show  what  we  should  prize, 

And  that  is  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Glory  beyond  the  skies. 


My  race  is  nearly  run,  my  boys, 
And  yours  is  just  begun  ; 

I  sink  to  rest,  ye  rise  to  life. 
Like  the  east  and  western  sun  ! 


But  when  1  leave  this  world  of  hope 
For  one  of  certain  joy, 

My  brightest  thought  will  be,  ‘  My  son 
Was  a  right  noble  boy.’ 

A  noble  heart  to  any  man 
Must  prove  a  priceless  pearl. 

And  the  grandest  jewel  in  thy  helm, 
Harold,  my  own  Boy-Earl !  ” 

(THE  END.)' 


THE  TIGEKSKIN:  A  STORY  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 


Gbeat  was  the  consternation  at  the 
Armoudjan  when  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Everest  arrived  on  a  litter  borne 
by  four  shikaris.  His  two  faithful  friends, 
Holbeck  and  Barbarou,  came  with  it. 

Colonel  Shaughnessy,  whom  a  mes¬ 
senger  had  informed  of  the  fatal  event, 
met  the  mournful  procession. 

“  Well  P  ”  he  said  to  the  doctor  as  soon 
•as  he  saw  him. 

“He  is  not  dead,”  answered  Holbeck, 
sadly,  “but  he  has  almost  gone.” 

The  sportsmen  who  had  assembled 
raised  their  bats  in  respect  as  the  litter 
went  by.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the  pavilion 
had  been  prepared  in  all  haste,  and  thither 
the  unfortunate  young  man  was  carried. 

Once  Everest  was  placed  on  the  bed, 
Holbeck  proceeded  to  examine  and  dress 
the  wounds.  When  he  had  taken  off  the 
tattered  clothes  that  covered  the  breast, 
all  dripping  with  blood,  the  bystanders 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  The  monster’s 
•claws  had  traced  a  double  furrow  down 
the  young  lord’s  body. 

Without  troubling  himself  much  about 
this,  the  doctor  examined  the  wounds  one 
•after  the  other.  He  washed  them  care¬ 
fully  with  a  sponge  which  he  from  time  to 
time  dipped  in  a  basin  of  phenic  water  held 
by  Barbarou.  Then  he  proceeded  to  dress 
them  with  bandages  steeped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  so  as  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  That  done,  he  examined 
the  rest  of  the  body.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  contusions  and  slight  ecchymosis, 
due  to  the  fall  on  the  rocks,  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  wound.  Then  he  listened  to  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  with  the  stethoscope,  and  felt  the 
pulse. 

And  then  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, 
and  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  j  oyful  said 
to  the  men  who  were  waiting  anxiously 
by, 

“I  see  no  wound  that  will  endanger  his 
life.  The  tiger’s  claws  have  dug  into  the 
flesh,  but  no  essential  organ  is  injured.  I 
think  I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Everest 
will  get  off  with  a  few  glorious  wounds, 
and  that  in  a  week  he  will  be  on  his  legs 
again.” 

“Heaven  be  praised!”  exclaimed  the 
■colonel,  and  in  a  burst  of  joy  understood 
only  by  Holbeck  he  fervently  shook  the 
■doctor’s  band. 

Barbarou,  who  had  up  to  then  shown 
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quite  a  stoic  impassibility,  as  soon  as  be 
heard  the  doctor’s  hopeful  words  set  down 
the  basin  he  held  in  bis  hand,  and  hurrying 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  burst  out  crying 
like  a  child. 

“  However,”  added  Holbeck,  “  the  lad 
has  received  a  shock  from  which  his  re¬ 
covery  must  be  slow.  He  is  now  in  a 
fever,  and  his  pulse,  although  it  is  very 
feeble,  is  marking  about  a  hundred  and 
forty.  That  means  he  must  have  rest  and 
silence.” 

The  visitors  quitted  the  room.  As  they 
went  out  the  colonel  gave  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  orders  to  stop  all  noise  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  room. 

That  evening  at  the  Tigerslayers’  Club 
Everest  was  the  one  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  majority  of  the  sportsmen  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  would  never  have  dared 
to  pursue  the  terrible  man-eater  into  the 
malarious  gorge. 

“It  was  a  heroic  folly,”  exclaimed 
Butnot,  “  and  if  Everest  escapes  I  propose 
that  in  spite  of  his  apparent  failure  we 
vote  him  our  felicitations  and  have  bis 
name  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
front  of  the  palace  of  the  Armoudjan  by 
the  side  of  that  of  bis  brave  companion, 
our  friend  Barbarou.” 

“  I  decline  the  honour,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  sailor.  “  The  sole,  the  true  hero  of 
the  struggle  was  Mr.  Everest.” 

All  this  time  Holbeck,  sitting  by  the 
side  of  Everest,  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
allay  the  delirium  which  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  bis  patient.  Everest  in  bis  wan¬ 
derings  was  still  troubled  by  the  frightful 
hallucinations  that  bad  come  over  him  at 
the  finish  of  the  drama  in  which  he  had 
succumbed.  Betrothed  to  death,  he  dreamt 
that  he  celebrated  bis  funereal  espousals 
among  innumerable  hideous  monsters,  who 
tore  him  with  their  talons,  trampled  him 
with  their  feet,  and  inflicted  on  him  a 
thousand  refinements  of  torture.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  doctor,  with  the 
assistance  of  John  and  Latchman,  could 
keep  the  unfortunate  young  man  in  his 
bed. 

Barbarou,  returning  from  the  club, 
where  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  opportunely  came  in  to  their 
aid,  and  then  the  wanderer  was  mastered, 
and,  fatigued  with  his  long  struggle,  fell 
asleep. 


e,  etc. 


The  khitmatgar,  greatly  agitated  at 
these  events,  was  permitted  to  retire,  and 
the  two  naturalists,  aided  by  the  faithful 
John,  remained  to  watch  over  their  young 
friend. 

In  this  manner  the  night  passed,  broken 
by  terrible  attacks  of  delirium  succeeded 
by  periods  of  calm. 

At  daylight  the  colonel  entered  the 
room.  That  excellent  man  had  passed 
a  most  agitated  night,  and,  under  pretext 
of  bringing  lint  and  bandages  prepared  by 
the  ladies,  had  come  to  inquire  after  the 
patient. 

“  The  attacks  of  fever,”  said  the  doctor, 
“  are  of  such  intensity  that  I  never  saw 
an  approach  to  before.  The  effect  of  the 
malaria  is  evidently  telling  and  compli¬ 
cating  the  case,  and  making  it  much  more 
serious  than  I  expected.  In  fact,  my  only 
hope  now  rests  on  the  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  patient.” 

“  You  alarm  me,  doctor,”  said  the 
colonel. 

“  That  was  not  my  intention,”  said  Hol¬ 
beck  ;  “but  I  am  surprised,  and  a  little 
nonplussed,  I  confess.” 

“  His  highness,  in  making  inquiries  after 
Mr.  Everest  yesterday,”  replied  the  colonel, 
“  gave  me  some  information  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you.  It  seems  that  the  ravine 
where  our  young  friend  went  after  the 
tiger  is  pestilential,  and  no  man  has 
hitherto  entered  it  with  impunity.  Shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  high  walls  of  rock, 
situated  among  dense  woods,  the  chasm  is 
half  filled  during  the  winter  by  the  rain¬ 
water.  This  evaporates  with  prodigious 
rapidity  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather 
returns,  and  then  the  vapour,  charged 
with  miasma,  remains  floating  above  the 
heated  cauldron  where  a  breeze  never 
blows.  You  doubtless  know  how  sen¬ 
sitive  other  Europeans  are  to  the  influence 
of  the  malaria,  the  mere  breathing  of  it 
for  a  few  seconds  being  often  enough  to 
make  them  feel  the  effects  for  some  time 
after.  So  it  is  quite  a  miracle  that  Everest 
ever  came  out  of  the  place  alive.  In 
another  hour  the  King-of-the-Tigers  would 
have  found  only  an  inanimate  corpse  to 
feed  upon.  Even  the  natives  do  not  escape, 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  there  is  Latchman, 
who  is  now  down  with  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  came  on  a  few  hours  ago.” 

“Now  I  see  clearly  what  is  the  matter,” 
said  Holbeck,  “  I  can  set  to  work  more 
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surely.  Fortunately  there  is  a  good  supply 
here  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  I  shall  use 
a  good  deal  of  it.  With  care,  we  may 
withdraw  Everest  from  the  claws  of  this 
new  tiger,  the  Indian  Fever,  who  is  more  to 
he  dreaded  than  the  King-of-the-Tigers 
himself.” 

“  Once  more  may  Heaven  help  you  !  ” 
said  the  old  officer.  “  When  I  think  that 
I  am  the  chief  cause  of  this  misfortune, 


has  been  a  long  time  since  you  went  after 
the  birds  they  are  so  fond  of.” 

“What?”  replied  the  Marseillais. 
‘  ‘  On  the  contrary ;  since  you  have  been 
ill  I  have  been  laying  in  a  rare  stock.” 

“Ah!”  answered  Everest;  “then  I 
have  been  ill  for  some  time  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend,”  said  Hol- 
beck,  instantly.  “  A  slight  attack  of  fever. 
Of  no  importance.” 


‘On  a  litter  borne  by  four  Shikaris.” 


I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  the  lad  dies.  [ 
And  I  may  tell  you  that  I  ant  not  the  only 
one  at  home  that  has  been  praying  for  his 
recovery.” 

“Oh!  well,”  answered  Holbeck,  quickly, 
“if  that  is  so,  I  promise  to  save  him  for 
his  happiness,  for  your  happiness,  and  for 
— mine.” 

The  struggle  was  long  and  bitter.  For 
six  days  the  fever  continued  its  resistance 
to  powerful  quinine  doses  and  constant 
nursing.  But  at  length  the  victory  re¬ 
mained  wir.h  Holbeck,  who,  helped  by 
Barbarou,  remained  in  the  breach,  un¬ 
tiring  and  relentless,  and  taking  but  the 
least  possible  repose. 

The  seventh  day  passed  without  any 
attack,  and  Everest  came  back  to  life,  but 
his  mind  could  not  bear  a  sudden  shock. 
He  recognised  his  two  faithful  friends,  but 
seemed  to  have  no  remembrance  of  the  ter  • 
rible  events  that  had  brought  him  to  his 
bed  of  sickness. 

Holbeck  carefully  avoided  everything 
that  could  cause  excitement,  and  had  even 
forbidden  all  visits  from  members  of  the 
colony.  Even  the  poor  colonel  found  him¬ 
self  excluded. 

The  doctor  now  changed  the  treatment, 
and  busied  himself  in  enabling  the  patient 
to  regain  his  strength.  Then,  little  by 
little,  he  tried  to  piece  together  the  chain 
of  his  ideas. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed.  Everest,  sup¬ 
ported  on  Barbarou’s  arm,  walked  as  far  as 
the  large  verandah  surrounding  the  pavi¬ 
lion.  There  he  lay  back  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair. 

The  sun  setting  behind  the  Mahadeo 
hills  was  purpling  with  its  fiery  rays  the 
summits  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  Armoudjan. 
Swanns  of  parakeets  were  flying  about  the 
trees,  alighting  on  the  branches,  and 
•  ■ircling  away  again,  filling  the  air  with 
their  chatter  and  their  flashes  of  colour. 

Everest  sat  watching  the  movements  of 
these  graceful  birds. 

“  Barbarou,”  said  he,  suddenly,  “  I  am 
afraid  the  Mennevals  will  be  rather  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 


The  young  man  pondered.  He  was  seek¬ 
ing  the  key  of  the  mystery,  and  feeling  his 
way. 

The  doctor  anxiously  watched  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  awakening,  which  ever  since 
the  morning  he  had  foreseen.  To  meet  it 
he  had  arranged  a  little  scheme,  on  which 
all  his  hopes  depended ;  but  he  could  not 
without  apprehension  see  the  time  ap¬ 
proach  in  which  it  was  to  be  put  in  execu¬ 
tion. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  verandah. 

The  doctor  rose  to  receive  the  visitors, 
and  returned  to  the  young  man,  saying, 
“  Some  friends  of  yours  wish  to  shake 
hands  with  you.” 

“  Friends  !  ”  said  Everest,  slowly.  “Ex-  I 


Everest  looked  at  the  colonel  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  made  an  exclamation 
as  if  the  veil  which  hid  his  eyes  had  been 
suddenly  drawn  aside. 

“  Ah  !  now  I  remember,”  he  murmured. 
Then,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if  be 
would  again  plunge  into  the  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  he  added,  “It  is  cruel  of  you 
to  remind  me  of  my  sorrow.  I  have  been 
presumptuous,  and  God  has  punished  myT 
pride.  Why  need  I  tell  you  what  you  kno  w 
better  than  I  F  From  the  game  in  which 
I  staked  the  happiness  of  my  life  I  return 
humbled  and  vanquished.” 

“How  vanquished?”  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  with  affected  surprise. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  young  man, 
bitterly;  “  I  did  as  do  the  fools  and  the 
presumptuous  that  the  fable  tells  of — I 
sold  the  tigerskin  before —  ” 

But  he  never  finished  the  phrase.  At  the 
moment,  like  an  apparition,  Mary  Shaugh- 
nessy  stood  before  him,  her  dainty  hands 
struggling  to  hold  up  a  huge  mass  of  fur, 
striped  with  black  and  gold.  And  as  she 
lifted  it  she  said,  “  You  are  libelling  your¬ 
self,  sir.  Here  is  the  skin  of  the  famous 
King-of-the-Tigers  whom  you  killed.  Dr. 
Holbeck  gave  it  to  me  on  your  behalf,  and , 
with  my  father’s  consent,  I  have  accepted 
it.”  Then,  letting  fall  the  skin,  she  stepped 
up  to  Everest  as  he  rose,  and,  holding  out 
her  hands,  added,  with  winning  grace,  “  It 
was  very  foolish  of  you,  but  I  forgive  you 
with  all  my  heart.” 

Everest  could  hardly  believe  in  his  hap¬ 
piness,  it  had  been  so  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected.  He  took  the  girl’s  hands  in  his, 
and,  overcome  with  emotion,  fell  back  into 
his  chair,,  powerless  to  say  anything  but 
“  Thank  you.” 

And  then  the  doctor  intervened.  “  Now, 
my  friends,  you  have  shown  him  the  tiger- 
skin,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  go,  for  he  now 
belongs  to  me.  Lengthened  visits  are 
strictly  forbidden.” 

“  Holbeck,”  said  Everest,  when  the 
colonel  and  his  daughter  had  gone,  “  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  that  has  just  passed 
is  a  dream.  Tell  me  that  I  am  alive,  in 
full  possession  of  my  reason,  and  that  I 
really  understood  what  Miss  Shaughnessy 
said  !  ” 
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cept  you  and  Barbarou,  I  have  no  friends 
in  this  world.” 

As  he  ended  the  colonel  stood  before 
him,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  said, 
“  And  I  ?  You  had  led  me  to  hope  that  I 
was  to  be  considered  as  one.” 


“Yes,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Holbeck.; 
“you  are  alive,  and  nearly  complexly 
cured.  But  no  !  I  made  a  mistake.  The- 
Everest  we  used  to  know — the  splenetic 
and  the  misanthrope,  doubting  himself  and 
everybody  else — is  dead,  stone  dead ;  he? 
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was  left,  I  hope,  prostrate  for  ever  beneath 
fche  claws  of  the  King-of-the-Tigers  in  the 
Valley  of  Death.  In  his  place  I  have 
before  me  a  new  Everest,  in  full  possession 
of  himself,  ready  to  accept  the  happiness 
'with  which  Providence  has  endowed 
him — a  man  who  knows  that  his  friends 
love  him  for  himself  alone,  for  his  generous 
-qualities,  and  not  for  his  title  or  his 
■wealth.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Everest,  with  much  feeling; 
"“you  are  right.  I  know  that  up  to  now 
I  have  been  very  selfish  and  unworthy  of 
any  gifts.  My  eyes  are  opened  to  the  truth 
which  I  found  at  the  death  I  so  foolishly 
•sought.  I  then  learnt  my  blindness  and 
any  ingratitude  towards  Him  who  had  so 
blessed  me.  And  I  am  unworthy  of  so 
much  indulgence  and  so  much  happi-  ! 
mess.” 

“  Sincere  repentance  is  best  for  the 
past,”  answered  Holbeck.  “  Be  happy, 
for  now  you  are  worthy  of  being  so.” 

And  then  Everest  told  his  friends  what 
had  been  his  last  thoughts  when  he  found 
himself  disarmed  in  front  of  the  King-of- 
the-Tigers. 

“But,”  said  he,  as  he  finished,  “explain 
how  it  is  that  I  find  myself  here  alive  when 
I  felt  myself  thrown  backwards  by  the 
tiger.  Did  the  King-of-the-Tigers  spare 
me,  or  had  I  some  talisman  like  that 
quarter  of  antelope  which  saved  our  friend 
.Barbarou  ?  And  how  did  the  tigerskin 
get  here  just  now  in  Miss  Shaughnessy’s 
hands  ?  ” 

“Softly,”  answered  Holbeck.  “One 
thing  at  a  time.  First  the  tiger  did  jump 
-on  you,  but — well,  I  hardly  like  to  deprive 
Barbarou  of  the  pleasure  of  telling  the 
story  in  which  he  played  the  principal 
part.” 

“  The  principal  part !  ”  exclaimed  Bar¬ 
barou.  “  And  you  ?  But  never  mind  ; 
this  is  how  it  happened. 

“  You  remember,  Everest,  that,  in  spite 
of  my  asking,  you  decided  to  go  alone 
after  the  King-of-the-Tigers.  That  suited 
neither  Holbeck  nor  me.  We  arranged 
that  we  should  let  you  get  away  and  follow 
you  at  a  distance  to  help  you  if  you  got 
into  danger.  I  arranged  with  one  of  the 
shikaris,  and  under  his  guidance  we 
reached  the  entrance  into  the  Valley  of 
Death  just  as  you  slid  down  into  the 
ravine.  To  follow  you  there  would  have 
been  to  risk  embarrassing  or  annoying  you, 
and  while  you  went  along  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge  we  kept  along  the  crest  of  the 
precipice  above  you.  From  there  none  of 
your  movements  could  escape  us,  while  the 
bushes  and  trees  hid  us  from  your  view. 
For  an  instant,  however,  as  Holbeck  was 
crossing  a  few  yards  of  bare  ground,  his 
shadow  was  projected  across  your  feet.  I 
saw  you  lift  your  head,  but  happily  the 
-doctor  had  got  under  cover,  and  you  could 
not  see  him. 

“From  our  elevated  position  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  tiger  long  before  you  could 
see  him.  The  brute  had  heard  you  and 
was  waiting  for  you  ;  evidently,  instead  of 
running,  he  intended  to  fight. 

“I  hurried  off  to  get  within  range,  but 
the  rocks  obliged  us  to  go  some  distance 
round,  and  we  had  hardly  got  over  half 
the  space  before  I  heard  your  first  shot 
and  then  the  second. 

“This  time,  risking  your  seeing  us,  we 
ran  as  fast  as  we  could  down  among  the 
bushes  and  rolling  stones.  Thanks  to  my 
^e®s’  was  some  distance  in  advance 
°*  j  °^ec^>  at|d  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  slope.  As  I  did  so  you  had  got 
your  big  gun  up  to  your  shoulder,  and 


were  preparing  to  send  your  last  bullet 
into  the  tiger,  who  was  marching  straight 
on  to  you.  I  heard  the  sharp  click  as  the 
hammer  fell  without  exploding  the  cart¬ 
ridge,  and  to  my  indescribable  horror  I 
saw  you  throw  away  the  useless  gun  and 
await  your  enemy  with  your  arms 
crossed. 

“  I  was  still  too  far  off  to  use  my  rifle. 
Holbeck  and  I,  mad  with  despair,  set  to 
work  to  shout  and  call  to  you  as  we  ran 
towards  you.  You  did  not  hear  us.  The 


“My  brave  friend!”  said  Everest, 
clasping  the  doctor’s  hand. 

“  The  King-of-the-Tigers,  hearing  our 
shouts  and  seeing  Holbeck  coming,  rose 
and  faced  us  defiantly.  His  mouth  opened, 
he  made  two  steps  in  advance.  I  did  not 
wait  for  anything  else.  I  aimed.  Bang  ! 
Down  went  the  brute  with  a  growl. 

“  Without  noticing  the  tiger,  Holbeck 
flew  to  you  while  I  quietly  glided  up  t@ 
the  monster  and  gave  him  a  crack  on  the 
ear  with  the  butt  end  of  my  gun,  which 


“  Here  is  the  skin.” 


terrible  poison  of  the  valley  had  affected 
you. 

“In  a  few  moments  the  tiger  was  in 
front  of  you  ;  he  gave  a  growl  and  seized 
you  in  his  talons  and  rolled  with  you  on  to 
the  ground. 

‘  ‘  My  anguish  was  awful.  I  had  the 
monster  well  within  range,  and  yet  I  dare 
not  fire,  for  both  your  bodies  were  in  one 
heap. 

“  Holbeck  never  hesitated  at  all.  Bran¬ 
dishing  his  umbrella,  he  rushed  at  the 
tiger.  In  vain  I  called  on  him  to  stop.  I 
thought,  God  pardon  me !  that  he  was 
going  to  die  with  you.” 


split  his  skull  for  him.  It  rather  damaged 
the  skin,  but  Miss  Shaughnessy  tells  me 
she  likes  it  the  better  for  it.  Anyhow  the 
King-of-the-Tigers  was  dead  enough.  As 
for  you,  Holbeck  had  found  that  you  still 
breathed.  You  know  the  rest.  The 
shikaris,  attracted  by  the  firing,  came  run¬ 
ning  up.  We  made  two  litters.  We  put 
you  on  the  first  and  your  enemy’s  corpse 
on  the  second.  Before  we  left  we  looked, 
about  for  Latchman,  and  found  him,  fainted 
away,  among  the  rocks  in  the  ravine.” 

“  But  then,”  exclaimed  Everest,  “  it 
was  you,  my  dear  Barbarou,  that  killed 
L  the  King-of-the-Tigers.” 


“  Not  at  all,”  answered  the  sailor.  “  You 
remember  what  Cunningham  told  us 
about  tigers  being  alive  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  they  were  dead  ?  Well,  that  is 
what  happened  with  your  tiger.  When 
we  took  off  his  skin  and  examined  him  we 
found  that  your  first  bullet  had  gone 
clean  through  his  heart.  It  seems  that  all 
he  did  after  you  first  hit  him  was  but  a 
series  of  reflex  actions.  But  all  that  is  too 
learned  for  me ;  I  do  not  understand  a 
word  of  it.” 

“And  I  want  no  other  explanation,” 
said  Everest.  “You  two  have  saved  my 
life,  not  only  by  drawing  me  from  the 
claws  of  the  King-of-the-Tigers,  but  by 
dragging  me  away  from  my  cruel,  tor¬ 
menting  malady.” 


CHAPTER.  XXXII. — A  CALCUTTA  NEWSPAPER. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  following 
appeared  in  the  “  Times  of  India  ”  : — 

“The  dramatic  events  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  gathering  of  our  sportsmen  at 
Mahavellipore  under  the  patronage  of 
of  H.H.  Goulab  Sing  will  be  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  readers.  An  enormous  tiger, 
called  by  the  natives  the  King-of-the- 
Tigers,  had  been  ravaging  Gondvana,  and 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  young  members 
of  the  Mahavellipore  club,  a  Mr.  Everest, 
assistant-naturalist  to  Dr.  Holbeck’s  expe¬ 
dition.  The  gallant  sportsman  very  nearly 
paid  for  his  victory  with  his  life,  and  his 
inanimate  body,  covered  with  wounds,  was 
snatched  from  beside  the  monster’s  corpse. 
A  Calcutta  letter  now  gives  us  some  sur¬ 
prising  news,  which  puts  a  romantic  finish 
to  this  dramatic  adventure. 

“  There  was  yesterday  celebrated  at  the 
church  at  Serampore  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Everest,  of  Grosmore  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
with  Miss  Mary  Shaughnessy,  daughter  of 
the  gallant  colonel  of  the  Onety-twoth 
Bengal  N.I. 

“  Our  readers  will  have  guessed  that 
Dr.  Holbeck’s  assistant-naturalist  and  the 
noble  lord  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
Lord  Everest,  wishing  to  take  part 
incognito  at  the  Mahavellipore  gathering, 
had  devised  this  little  scheme  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Holbeck.  His  lordship  came  in 
search  of  the  glory  and  excitement  of 
the  chase,  and  in  the  wild  solitudes  of 
Gondvana  has  found  a  young  and  charm¬ 
ing  bride,  who  by  her  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments  will  be  the  pride  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Everest. 

“  The  Governor-General  and  his  lady 
honoured  the  wedding  with  their  presence. 
Among  the  personages  of  distinction  who 
were  at  the  church  we  noticed  Dr.  Hol¬ 
beck,  Mr.  Barbarou,  the  celebrated  lion- 
layer,  General  and  Mrs.  Butnot,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peernose,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whatafter, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Beynon,  Surgeon-Major 
Cunningham,  and  nearly  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Calcutta. 


The  BoyV  Own  Papef. 


“  We  wish  the  young  couple  every  hap¬ 
piness.” 

To  this  extract  from  the  “  Times  of 
India  ”  we  add  a  few  concluding  sen¬ 
tences. 

Everest  remained  in  India  for  some  time, 
and  did  not  return  to  England  until  the 
colonel  obtained  a  home  appointment  at 
the  India  Office. 

Holbeck  and  Barbarou  resolved  to  ter¬ 
minate  their  engagement  with  the  Menne- 
vnls.  The  Marseillais  could  not  decline 
the  lakh  of  rupees  which  the  Maharajah 
insisted  on  paying  for  the  tigerskin,  and 
which  Lord  Everest  insisted  on  handing 
over  to  him.  With  this  little  fortune 
Barbarou  bought  some  land  at  Chander- 
nagore,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  active  of  our  Indian  planters.  Holbeck 
took  up  his  quarters  with  his  adopted  son, 
as  he  considered  him.  He  continued  his 
researches  on  Cryptocerus  and  Myrmex 
mellifer,  and  is  preparing  a  voluminous 
memoir,  which  he  intends  to  submit 
very  shortly  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Poor  Mrs.  Peernose  remains  incon¬ 
solable  at  not  having  at  the  outset 
recognised  the  noble  lord  beneath 


CHESS. 


(Continued  from  page  790.) 

The  following  game  between  Hoffman  and  A. 

v.  Petroff  appears  in  several  books  as  a 
specimen  of  good  play,  and  it  is  said  that  after 
White’s  13th  move  Petroff  announced  mate  in 
eight  moves,  which  however  is  incorrect,  as  the 
following  moves  show  : — 


White. 

Black. 

1. 

P— K4. 

P— K  4. 

2. 

Kt-KBS. 

Kt— Q  B  3. 

3. 

B-B  4. 

B— B  4. 

4. 

P— B  3. 

Kt — B  3. 

5. 

P-Q  4. 

PxP. 

6. 

P— K  5. 

Kt— K  5. 

7. 

B— Q  5. 

Kt  xKBF 

8. 

K  x  Kt. 

PxP  (ch.) 

9. 

K— Kt  3. 

PxP. 

10. 

Q  B  x  P. 

Kt— K  2. 

11. 

Kt — Kt  5. 

KtxB. 

12. 

KtxB  P. 

Castles. 

13. 

KtxQ. 

[  HI.ACK,  | 


WHITE.  |  11  +  12=23  pieces. 


Black  to  move. 

The  books  now  give  the  following  moves  : — 


13. 

14.  K— R  3. 

15.  P— K  6. 

16.  K — Kt  4 

17.  Ktxlvt 

18.  K— Kt  5 

19.  K— Kt  4 

20.  K— R  3 
White’s  17th  move  w; 
give  it  as 


B — B  7  (ch.) 

P — Q  3  (dis.  ch.) 
Kt— B  5  (ch.) 

Kt  x  K  P. 

B  X  Kt  (ch. ) 

R — B  4  (ch.) 

P— KR4  (ch.) 
R— B  6,  mate, 
not  his  best,  and  we 


Problem  No.  84 

to  find  that  move,  which  prolongs  the  game  four 
moves. 


JOHN  SMITH  THE  GREAT: 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE,  PERIL. 
AND  SUCCESS. 


TART  A*. 

he  captain’s  grave 
was  not  re¬ 
quired.  The 
doctor  dropped 
some  oil  into  the 
wound,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two 
Smith  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  eat 
the  sting-ray  for  supper 
on  the  island  that  now 
bears  its  name. 

The  next  day  he  re¬ 
turned  to  James  Town, 

and  found  Ratcliffe  in 
’  such  bad  odour  that  he  had  to 
depose  him,  and  as  third  pre¬ 
sident  set  up  Mr.  Scrivener.  He  then 
got  matters  into  working  order,  and  on 
the  third  day  was  off  once  more  for  the 
Rappahannock.  After  seven  weeks  of 

constant  fighting  with  Indians  and  the 

narrowest  of  narrow  escapes,  fully  re¬ 
lated  in  his  book,  he  returned  in  time  to 
welcome  Captain  Newport,  who  brought 
out  the  letters  patent  appointing  him  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  colony. 

Newport  had  also  brought  out  a  crown 
and  royal  robes  for  the  ‘  ‘  Emperor 
Powhatan,”  and  to  deliver  these  an 
embassy  was  organised.  The  serio-comic 
coronation  of  that  artful  chief  must  be 
studied  in  full  to  be  appreciated.  V  hat 
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with  the  difficulties  he  made  in  putting  on 
the  robes  and  his  flat  refusal  to  let  the 
crown  come  near  him,  Newport  and  Smith 
had  no  easy  task.  Powhatan  even  declined 
to  kneel,  and  the  coronation  was  finally 
effected  by  Smith  leaning  on  one  of  his 
shoulders  aud  Newport  on  the  other  at  the 
same  moment  as  three  assistants  slipped 
the  crown  on  to  his  head.  With  Captain 
Newport  there  also  came  the  first  gentle¬ 
woman  to  the  new  colony — Mistress 
Forrest.  She  brought  with  her  her  maid, 
Anne  Burras,  who  shortly  afterwards 
married  John  Layden,  and  thus  celebrated 
the  first  wedding. 

Smith  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to 
drill  his  colonists  into  their  duties.  All 
had  to  work,  some  at  making  glass,  others 
tar,  pitch,  and  potash,  others  felling  trees. 
To  stop  the  terrible  profanity,  he  had  every 
man’s  oaths  numbered,  and  at  night  for 
every  oath  against  him  a  can  of  water  was 
poured  down  the  culprit's  sleeve.  At  first 
this  was  treated  as  a  huge  joke,  but  it 
very  soon  was  taken  in  sober  earnest  and 
the  swearing  was  stopped. 

On  Smith’s  many  struggles  with  the 
Indians  and  his  own  men  we  have  now  no 
space  to  dwell.  They  were,  it  must  suffice 
to  say,  very  numerous  and  exciting,  but 
the  recital  is  somewhat  monotonous  owing 
to  their  very  number.  He  went  about 
with  his  life  in  his  hands,  aud  did  his  duty 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Powhatan  was  unresting  in  his  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  the  intruders  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  but  all  his  efforts  came  to  nought, 
principally  through  Pocahontas,  who  kept 
Smith  •  advised  of  all  she  knew.  The 
“King  of  Pamunkey  ” — all  these  chiefs 
were  kings  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  colo¬ 
nists — very  nearly  caught  Smith  in  a  trap, 
but  he  saved  himself  by  seizing  that  war¬ 
rior  by  the  scalp-lock  and  holding  the 
pistol  to  his  head,  forcing  him  to  order  off 
his  men.  The  “King  of  Paspahegh,” 
failing  to  get  him  into  an  ambush, 
attempted  to  shoot  him,  but  Smith  grap¬ 
pled  and  wrestled  with  him  in  the  river, 
and  only  saved  himself  by  gripping  his 
throat,  which  he  did  so  fiercely  that  the 
“  king  ”  surrendered,  and  was  marched 
prisoner  into  James  Town. 

Powhatan  at  last  decided  for  peace,  and 
then  the  colonists  began  to  thrive.  Only  for 
a  little  time,  however,  for  a  great  change 
was  made  in  the  government  of  the  colony. 
No  gold  being  sent  home  and  no  South 
Sea  being  discovered,  the  company  re¬ 
quested  to  be  relieved  of  their  commission. 
The  king  recalled  it,  and  issued  a  ne  w  one 
appointing  Lord  De  la  Warr  “  General  of 
Virginia,”  and  many  other  men  of  mark 
to  high  posts  under  him.  This  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  recalling  Smith,  but  the  ship 
with  the  captains  and  the  new  commissions 
went  astray,  and  only  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
voy  arrived  safely.  The  consequence  was 
that  Smith  had  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  great  difficulties,  no  definite 
authority  being  forthcoming,  and  no  one 
having  power  to  supersede  the  old  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  new  comers  plotted  and  schemed 
against  him  without  any  scruple,  the  old 
colonists  stood  by  him,  and  the  confusion 
was  increasing,  when  on  one  of  his  expe¬ 
ditions  somebody  fired  his  powder-pouch 
while  he  was  asleep  in  his  boat.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  forced  away  the  flesh  from  his  side 
and  thigh,  and  he  leapt  into  the  river  to 
quench  the  Are.  While  he  was  at  James 
Town  in  bed  with  his  wound  one  of  the 
colonists  came  in  to  murder  him,  but  the 
pistol  missed  fire.  Things  had  indeed 


become  so  mismanaged  that  he  could  do 
no  good  by  staying,  and  so  he  came  home. 

After  his  departure  the  state  >  of  the 
colony  became  most  critical.  Lord  De  la 
,  Warr  discovered  no  mines  ;  all  he  found 
were  angry  savages  and  a  quarrelsome  un¬ 
scrupulous  lot  of  rowdies,  rendering  the 
lives  of  the  honest,  steady-working  settlers 
almost  unendurable. 

Pocahontas  was  kidnapped,  and  after¬ 
wards  married  Mr.  Henry  Ilolfe,  came 
over  to  England  after  a  time,  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  court,  and  died  at  Gravesend  as 
she  was  going  back  with  her  husband. 
Another  Indian  visitor  was  the  ambas¬ 
sador  whom  Powhatan  sent  over  to  num¬ 
ber  the  English,  and  see  who  and  what 
they  really  were.  Uttamatomakkin  landed 
at  Plymouth  with  a  long  stick,  on  which 
he  was  to  put  a  notch  for  every  man  he 
saw.  He  filled  the  stick  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  came  to  London,  where  he 
found  out  Smith. 

Having  recovered  from  his  wound, 
Smith  in  1614  started  for  the  coast  of 
America  farther  north  than  he  had 
hitherto  been.  He  surveyed  the  shore¬ 
line,  and  first  called  the  district  New 
England,  a  name  approved  by  Prince 
Charles,  who  also  gave  names  to  a  few 
places  on  his  map. 

In  1615  he  was  appointed  “  Admiral  of 
New  England,”  and  with  a  ship  of  two 
hundred  tons  and  another  of  fifty  started 
off  to  complete  his  discoveries.  The  large 
ship  proved  unseaworthy,  and  Smith  had 
to  return  after  losing  his  masts.  He  was 
soon  after  his  second  in  command,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  small  barque  of  sixty  tons  into 
which  he  had  shifted,  and  with  his  start 
from  Plymouth  on  June  24  began  another 
series  of  adventures  that  would  fill  an 
ordinary  book. 

He  had  not  been  many  days  out  before 
he  fell  in  with  Fry,  the  notorious  pirate. 
His  officers  were  for  yielding  without  a 
struggle,  but  Smith,  although  his  ship 
was  about  a  third  the  size  of  the  other  and 
carried  a  ninth  of  her  guns,  said  he  would 
sink  rather  than  surrender,  and  boldly 
steered  for  Fry  and  demanded  a  parley. 
On  Fry’s  ship  were  many  of  his  old  sol¬ 
diers,  and  he  was  offered  a  command  on 
her.  This  Smith  declined,  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

Not  for  long,  however,  for  off  the 
Azores  two  French  pirates — the  seas 
swarmed  with  pirates  — hove  in  sight,  and 
again  his  crew  wished  to  strike,  but  Smith 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  magazine  while 
there  was  any  powder  left,  and  after  a 
smart  action  disabled  his  opponents  and 
got  off. 

A  day  or  two  after  four  French  men- of  - 
war  bore  down  on  the  devoted  barque,  and 
the  admiral  in  command  requested  Smith 
to  come  on  board  and  show  his  commis¬ 
sion.  This  he  did,  and  found  himself  a 
prisoner ;  his  ship  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  the  crew  divided  amongst  the 
fleet,  which  had  been  reinforced.  The 
admiral,  however,  thought  better  of  his 
action  after  a  day  or  so,  and  gave  Smith 
back  his  crew,  and  told  him  he  might  go. 
The  crew  wished  to  return  and  were  muti¬ 
nous.  The  Frenchman  sent  for  Smith  to 
inquire  into  matters,  and  when  he  was  on 
board  a  sail  was  sighted,  and  away  he 
went  in  chase.  The  mutineers  returned  to 
Plymouth. 

On  the  French  ship  Smith  passed  two 
months,  being  ordered  below  when  any 
English  were  fought  with,  and  then  he 
was  put  on  board  a  carvel  bound  for 
France.  On  this  ship  he  was  chased  by 


two  English  West  Indiamen,  one  of  whom 
put  a  shot  through  the  mainmast. 

When  they  arrived  at  La  Rochelle 
Smith  escaped  at  night  into  the  boat  tow¬ 
ing  astern,  and  made  for  the  shore.  The 
current  was  strong  and  the  sea  was  high, 
and  he  spent  twelve  hours  on  the  water, 
and  was  then  stranded  on  Charron  Island, 
He  was  picked  up  half-dead  by  some 
French  fowlers,  and  after  rest  and  food 
found  his  way  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
then  English  ambassador  at  Bordeaux. 
The  carvel  was  wrecked  the  night  he 
escaped,  and  Smith  claimed  damages  out 
of  what  was  saved  from  her,  anj  got  a 
good  round  sum. 

He  then  left  for  Plymouth,  and  after 
prosecuting  all  the  mutineers  he  could 
find  and  getting  them  variously  punished, 
set  out  on  another  voyage  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  whence  his  second  in  command  had 
returned.  This  was  in  1616,  but  no  record 
of  its  occurrences  remains.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  successful. 

Henceforward  Smith  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  The  “True  Relation”  had 
come  out  in  1608  ;  “A  Description  of  New 
England  ”  had  been  issued  in  1616 ;  “  New 
England’s  Trials”  came  out  in  1620;  the 
“  Accidence  for  Young  Seamen  ”  in  1626  ; 
the  “  Generali  Historic  of  Virginia  ”  in 
the  same  year;  “The  True  Travels”  in 
1630,  preceded  by  the  “  Seaman’s  Gram¬ 
mar.”  On  “The  History  of  the  Sea” 
Smith  was  at  work  when  he  died  on  June 
21,  1631.  Most  of  his  books  have  been 
frequently  reprinted.  He  would  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  well  off,  and  not  to  have 
sunk  into  poverty,  as  is  sometimes  stated. 
By  his  will,  still  in  existence,  he  leaves  his 
property  at  Louth  and  Great  Carleton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  half  his  books  went  to 
John  Tradescant,  the  botanist,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Smith’s  deeds  speak  for  themselves.  He 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  first  British 
colony.  Previous  to  the  expedition  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters, 
and  of  which  he  was  throughout  the  life 
.and  soul,  all  attempts  at  settlement  beyond 
sea  had  failed,  and  even  that  expedition 
would  have  made  a  disastrous  retreat  had 
it  not  been  for  his  indomitable  resolution. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  he  left 
Virginia  in  his  thirty-first  year  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  difficulties  and  wonder  at  his 
success  are  considerably  enhanced.  The 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  colony  once  he 
J  had  a  fair  chance  of  ruling  is  sufficient 
j  testimony  to  the  ability  of  so  young  an 
administrator. 

“He  made  justice  his  first  guide  and 
experience  his  second,  ever  hating  base- 
nesse,  sloath,  pride,  and  indignitie  more 
than  any  dangers  ;  he  never  allowed  more 
for  himselfe  than  his  souldiers  with  him, 
and  upon  no  danger  would  send  them 
where  he  would  not  lead  them  himselfe  ; 
he  would  never  see  us  want  what  he  either 
had  or  could  by  any  meanes  get  us,  would 
rather  want  than  borrow,  and  starve  than 
not  pay,  loved  action  more  than  words, 
and  hated  falsehood  and  covetousness 
worse  than  death.” 

So  as  to  his  character  writes  the  cleric 
of  the  council,  and  as  to  his  extraordinary 
adventures  they  will  be  found  well  sum¬ 
marised  in  his  epitaph,  beginning, 

“  Here  lyes  one  conquered  that  hath  conquered  Kings, 

Subdu’d  large  Territories,  and  done  Things 

Which  to  the  World  impossible  would  seem, 

But  that  the  Truth  is  held  in  more  esteem.” 

(THE  END.) 
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A  BOY’S  TOUR  IN  EGYPT,  THE  DESERT,  AND  PALESTINE. 


About  midday  we  reached  Acre,  and,  enter¬ 
ing  by  the  old  gateway,  wandered  through 
the  streets  examining  the  shops.  We  particu¬ 
larly  wished  to  see  the  fortifications  and  prison, 
and  tried  several  times  for  an  order,  but  were 
always  told  that  the  Pasha  was  asleep  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  made  an  excuse  for  not  showing  us 
round  if  the  reports  of  the  frightful  state  of  the 
prisons  be  true  —  men,  women,  and  children 
huddled  together  in  the  darkness,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  eat,  the  heat  intense,  and  the  stench 
abominable. 

Leaving  Acre,  we  take  a  short  cut  inland  and 
pass  through  beautiful  orange  groves.  We  ride 
into  one,  and,  giving  the  man  a  small  Turkish 
coin  about  equal  to  sixpence,  pick  for  our¬ 
selves. 

The  following  day  we  ascended  what  is  called 
from  its  steepness  the  ‘  ‘  Ladder  of  Tyre,  ”  the 
piath  winding  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Our 
dragoman  pointed  out  a  small  house,  which  he 
says  is  the  headquarters  of  bandits.  T  vo  years 
ago  some  of  his  muleteers  were  robbed  of  every¬ 
thing.  About  midday  we  reach  Tyre  and  gallop 
to  our  tents  over  the  isthmus  made  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  threw  the  ancient  city  into  the 
water,  according  to  prophecy,  to  reach  the 
island. 

We  are  encamped  at  Tyre,  the  city  once  so 
famous  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Wandering  along  the  shore,  everywhere  we  dis¬ 
cover  relics  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  coast  is 
strewn  with  magnificent  marble  and  granite 
columns.  In  one  place  seventeen  were  lying 
side  by  side.  As  we  sat  down  to  sketch  them 
some  fishermen  drew  their  nets  in  and  hung 
them  upon  the  ruins  to  dry,  thus  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  uttered  so  many  years  ago.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  thing  to  be  seen  is  the  ruin 
of  the  Christian  church  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  Fragments  of  the  eastern 
and  western  ends  are  still  standing,  and  in  the 
intervening  area  lie  several  splendid  granite 
columns,  a  double  one  measuring  twenty-six 
feet  in  length. 

It  is  the  Greek  Easter,  and  the  people  are 
amusing  themselves  by  incessantly  firing  off 
pistols  and  guns. 

A  few  miles’  ride  along  the  coast  brings  us  to 
Sidon.  The  streets  are  better  paved  than  any 
we  have  yet  seen  in  the  East.  Having  visited 
the  castle,  and  bought  some  slippers  in  the 
bazaars,  we  have  a  ride  through  beautiful 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  the  branches  laden 
with  ripe  fruit  meeting  above  us.  Our  tents 
are  pitched  close  to  the  River  Auwaly. 

The  next  day  we  ride  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Beyrout  and  encamp  among  the  fir-trees, 
planted  in  great  numbers  to  prevent  the  sand 
encroaching  on  the  land. 

Two  days’  journey  from  here  brings  us  to 
Damascus.  The  road  is  contracted  for  by  the 
French  Government,  who  take  the  tolls,  and  is 
by  far  the  best  in  Syria.  The  scenery,  bounded 
by  snowclad  mountains,  is  grand.  The  elimate 
is  rapidly  changing  from  that  of  July  to  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  some  places  snow  is  twelve  feet  thick, 
but  the  road  is  well  cleared.  The  second  day 
after  leaving  Beyrout,  having  ridden  forty-six 
miles  since  breakfast,  we  approach,  through 
innumerable  orchards,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  Crossing  the  Pharpar,  we  are  soon  at 
the  Hotel  Demetri.  It  is  like  most  Eastern 
houses,  with  large  courtyard  and  fountains  in 
the  centre,  and  seems  very  comfortable.  We 
all  sleep  in  one  large  room,  with  a  marble  floor 
and  fountain  in  the  centre. 

Damascus  is  a  thoroughly  Eastern  town,  and 
we  very  much  enjoyed  wandering  through  the 
bazaars.  One  may  judge  how  narrow  they  are 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  roofed  over 
for  the  sake  of  shade. 

We  pass  the  very  street  Saul  of  Tarsus  came 
along.  It  is  still  called  “  Straight,”  and  pro¬ 
bably  is  little  altered  in  appearance.  One  house 
was  pointed  out  as  that  of  Ananias.  Many 
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of  the  houses  are  still  “  built  upon  the  wall  ” 
of  the  city,  as  in  the  time  of  Paul. 

The  gold  and  silver  bazaar  disappointed  us, 
but  on  being  conducted  to  the  flat  roof  of  a 
house  close  by  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city. 
We  were  near  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Grand 
Mosque,  in  which  was  an  old  doorway  now  built 
up  and  almost  hidden  by  the  mud  roofs.  On 
the  lintel  is  this  inscription  in  Greek:  “Thy 
kingdom,  O  Christ,  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  Thy  dominion  endureth  through  all  gene¬ 
rations.”  It  is  curious  that  this  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  here  for  about  1,100 
years.  A  short  distance  off  rises  a  beautiful 
ruin  which  was  most  probably  the  ancient 
temple  of  Rimmon. 

Having  obtained  an  order  from  the  consul, 
and  taken  off  our  boots,  we  entered  the  “  Grand 
Mosque.”  The  interior  is  divided  into  three 
aisles,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  small  carved  and 
gilt  “sanctum.”  There  is  a  cave  beneath,  in 
which  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 
I  am  afraid  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
several  other  heads  of  the  same  man  exhibited 
in  different  places  hardly  increased  our  venera¬ 
tion. 

Damascus  is  Ihe  last  thoroughly  Eastern  city 
we  shall  visit,  and  we  leave  with  feelings  of  regret. 
By  the  roadside  is  a  small  mosque  built  on  the 
place  where  it  is  said  Mohammed  first  viewed 
the  city.  It  does  indeed  look  beautiful  from 
this  spot,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens. 

A  few  miles’  ride  brings  us  to  the  source  of  the 
Barada,  or  ancient  Abana.  The  water  rushes 
out  of  a  cave  with  great  force.  The  country 
was  hilly,  with  a  few  scattered  patches  of  snow 
above  us. 

About  6  p.m  we  arrived  at  a  small  village 
where  the  tents  were  to  have  been  pitched. 
But  no  tents  appeared,  and  we  had  to  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  an  old 
“  Khan,”  the  only  luxury  being  that  it  had  just 
been  whitewashed.  There  was  no  furniture  of 
any  sort,  but  we  all  slept-  soundly  on  the  brick 
floor.  The  next  morning  a  messenger  arrived 
to  say  our  baggage  mules  had  been  unable  to 
pass  through  the  snow,  but  would  meet  us  at 
Baalbec. 

Our  road  lay  over  Anti-Lebanon.  About  2 
p.m.  we  passed  the  traditional  tomb  of  Seth, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Baalbec.  Riding  through  a  long  vaulted  pas¬ 
sage  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Great  Court,  rvhere 
our  tents  are  pitched. 

As  there  are  some  hours  before  sunset  we 
wander  round  to  get  a  general  idea  of  these 
wonderful  ruins.  Close  by  is  the  “Temple  of 
the  Sun.”  The  doorway  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Round  the 
interior  are  magnificent  columns  six  feet  in 
diameter.  At  one  end  is  just  distinguishable 
the  ruins  of  an  altar  with  carved  figures  upon  it. 
Over  it  some  one  had  written,  “The  idols  He 
shall  utterly  abolish.  ” 

This  is  certainly  more  appropriate  than  the 
scrawlings  of  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  who 
try  to  immortalise  themselves  by  defacing  works 
of  art. 

We  then  walked  to  the  substructions  of  the 
“  Great  Temple. ”  Built  into  the  wall  are, the 
three  enormous  stones  so  long  famous.  They 
are  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length  and  13  feet 
broad,  upon  a  layer  of  six  stones,  each  32  feet 
long,  and  these  upon  still  smaller  stones,  so 
that  blocks  of  60  and  64  feet  long  have  been 
brought  from  the  quarry  half  a  mile  off  and 
raised  to  a  height  of  more  than  20  feet. 

Close  to  the  tents  a  large  snake  was  coiled 
up.  Before  we  could  prevent  him  one  of  our 
Arabs  had  fired  at  it.  The  head  was  shot  off, 
so  its  skin  was  useless.  It  measured  about 
seven  feet. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  the  quarries  from 
whence  the  stones  were  brought.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  immense  stone  that  has 
been  worked  on  three  sides,  and  partially  on  the 
fourth,  and  left  for  some  unknown  reason.  It  is 


68  feet  long,  14  feet  high,  and  14  feet  broad, 
and  is  calculated  to  contain  13,000  cubic  feet. 
As  we  walked  round  it  and  sketched  we  won¬ 
dered,  as  all  do,  how  three  such  stones  had 
been  removed  half  a  mile,  and  fitted  so  closely 
without  mortar  that  a  penknife  could  not  be 
inserted  between. 

We  visited  the  beautiful  little  Temple  of 
Venus.  It  is  circular,  and  much  shaken  by 
earthquakes.  Some  of  the  temples  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon,  others  to 
date  back  further  still. 

Leaving  Baalbec  the  following  morning  we 
have  a  glorious  ride  over  the  plain.  The  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  Lebanon,  now  impassable,  rise  on 
our  right,  and  to  the  left  those  of  Anti-Lebanon  . 
Passing  through  Zahleh,  the  largest  town  in  the 
Lebanon,  we  camp  near  Stora,  and  the  next  day 
enter  Beyrout  by  the  diligence  road. 

Here  and  there  are  numbers  of  detached 
villas,  telling  of  security,  for  the  Lebanon  is 
under  a  Christian  governor,  and  only  nominally 
tributary  to  Turkey. 

The  hotel  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  as  a  sirocco 
is  blowing  and  the  heat  is  oppressive  we  enjoy  a 
bathe.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  added  to  the 
enjoyment  to  know  that  sharks  had  been  seen 
close  in  shore  the  day  before.  Perhaps  it  did 
afterwards. 

We  visited  Mr.  Dodge  the  missionary.  He 
said,  as  did  all  the  missionaries  we  have  seen, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  liberty 
in  Syria,  and  that  if  a  Mohammedan  became  a 
Christian  he  would  be  murdered  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  most  probably  by  his  own  relations. 

In  the  evening  we  went  fishing  with  some 
Arabs.  Our  fishing  tackle  was  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar,  consisting  of  several  long  spears  and  torches. 
The  Arabs  go  out  at  night,  and,  holding  a 
torch  near  the  water,  spear  the  fish  as  they 
come  to  the  light.  Of  course  it  was  simple 
enough,  yet  strange  to  say  we  did  not  catch  a 
single  fish. 

We  were,  nevertheless,  well  repaid  for  going 
by  the  beautiful  phosphorescence  of  the  water, 
each  dip  of  the  oar  scattering  ten  thousand  stars 
round  the  boat. 

And  so  our  Eastern  tour  has  come  to  an  end. 
We  are  again  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  a  calm  sea  and  cloudless  sky.  We 
touch  at  Larnaea  and  Rhodes,  and  steam  north¬ 
ward  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  to  Smyrna.  Here  we  landed  and  visited 
the  old  castle  behind  the  town.  When  we  told 
a  gentleman  who  had  resided  there  for  twenty 
years  where  we  had  been,  he  was  horrified,  and 
assured  us  that  the  hills  were  swarming  with 
banditti,  and  it  was  a  wonder  we  had  returned. 
He  said  an  English  sailor  had  just  been  robbed 
of  everything,  but  had  followed  the  brigands  to 
a  low  spirit  shop,  and  going  in  had  shot  three 
of  them  dead  with  a  revolver,  and  wounded  a 
fourth,  causing  great  excitement  in  the  town. 

In  eight  days  we  arrived  at  Trieste,  and  from 
thence  took  steamer  to  Venice.  The  first  view 
of  Venice  is  one  long  to  be  remembered,  watch¬ 
ing  the  sun  rise  over  the  countless  pinnacles  and 
palaces  that  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  sea  itself. 
A  week  flew  quickly  by.  Everything  is  so 
strange,  so  interesting.  By  day  we  climb  the 
Campanile,  wander  in  St.  Mark’s  or  one  of  the 
countless  other  beautiful  churches,  by  moon¬ 
light  glide  down  the  Grand  Canal,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  silence  but  our  own  voices  or  the 
cry  of  the  gondolier. 

Our  journey  now  rapidly  comes  to  an  end. 
Spending  a  few  hours  at  Milan,  with  its  magni¬ 
ficent  cathedral  of  white  marble,  and  Turin,  we 
are  soon  whirling  along  in  a  railway  carriage, 
via  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  Marcon,  and  Dijon, 
to  Paris. 

Here  I  spent  a  week,  and  then  crossed  in  the 
“  Calais-Douvres,”  soon  .to  be  in  the  midst  of 
London  and  everyday  work  again,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  tour  through  Bible  lands  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

(the  end.) 
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THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  SHOW. 

( See  the  Coloured  Plate,  “Arms  of  the  City  Companies.") 


The  first  “  correct  panorama  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  ”  is  that  of  1585,  the  year 
of  Sir  Woolston  Dixi.  There  were  no  Lord 
Mayors  of  London  till  1354.  There  are  only 
three  Lord  Mayors  in  the  kingdom  now — those 
of  London,  Dublin,  and  York.  He  of  London 
ranks  highest ;  he  of  York,  or  rather  his  wife, 
retains  the  rank  the  longest,  for  the  Lady 
Mayoress  of  York  is  “my  lady”  till  the  day  of 
her  death,  although  her  husband  loses  his 
courtesy  title  as  soon  as  he  quits  office. 

From  the  year  1253  the  Mayor  of  London 
went  by  land  to  present  himself  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Barons  at  Westminster  ;  then  from  1436 
to  1856  he  went  by  water,  and  since  then  he  has 
kept  ashore.  The  well-known  heading  of  the 
“  Illustrated  London  News”  shows  us  what  this 
water  procession  was  like  in  modern  days.  The 
Maria  Wood,  built  in  1816  for  £3,750,  and  sold 
in  1859  for  £630,  and  now  so  useful  at  Putney 
and  elsewhere  as  a  grand  stand  for  regattas,  is 
there  in  full  glory.  Near  her  is  the  other  state 
barge,  built  by  Searle  in  1807  for  £2,579,  and 
parted  with  in  1860  for  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and 
following  them  come  the  barges  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  made  the  river  so  gorgeous — on  a 
fine  day.  The  9th  of  November,  however — • 
until  1751  it  was  the  29th  of  October — was  not 
always  fine,  nor  was  the  tide  always  on  the  flow, 
and  the  remembrance  of  several  weary  pilgrim¬ 
ages  on  half  ebb  through  a  seasonable  drizzle, 
joined  to  the  strong  feeling  of  the  City  fathers 
against  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  which 
took  away  from  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
river,  led  to  Sir  Walter  Carden  in  1857  aban¬ 
doning  the  time-honoured  voyage. 

The  first  date  quoted  for  the  water  pageant  is 
1436,  the  authority  being  in  the  records  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  but  in  1453  the  evidence  is 
more  definite,  and  we  find  Sir  John  Norman 
proceeding  to  Westminster  instate  barges  rowed 
with  silver  oars.  The  custom  was  to  go  to 
Westminster,  return  to  Paul’s  Wharf,  and  then 
ride  through  the  City  all  on  horseback,  two-and- 
two.  The  last  Lord  Mayor  to  ride  on  horseback 
was  Sir  Gilbert  Heatheote,  in  1710.  In  1711 
came  the  state  carriage  and  four  horses  ;  in 
1741,  owing  to  a  growth  in  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  or  in  the  importance  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  horses  were  increased  to  six.  In 
1753  London  saw  the  curious  spectacle  of  Lord 
Mayor  Ironside  going  in  procession  in  a  sedan 
chair  !  In  1757  the  present  coach  was  used  for 
the  first  time  ;  it  cost  £1,065,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lord  Mayor  Allen  in  1867  every  chief 
magistrate  of  the  capital  has  used  it  since. 

The  main  feature  of  the  shows  were  the 
pageants,  and  these  were  sometimes  very  grand 
indeed.  In  1415  there  was  a  highly  popular 
display.  One  Master  Wells,  a  Grocer,  had  been 
chosen — the  first  mayor  elected  by  the  citizens 
was  in  1215  ;  previous  to  that  the  mayors  were 
appointed  by  the  Court — and  “  wells  ”  running 
wine  were  devised,  surrounded  by  trees  laden 
with  oranges,  almonds,  lemons,  dates,  etc.,  etc., 
all  to  be  scrambled  for  before  the  day  was  out. 
In  1566  there  is  a  long  record  of  Sir  William 
Draper’s  show,  in  which  two  woodmen  led  the 
way,  ‘  ‘  carrying  clubs  and  hurling  squibs  ”  to 
clear  off  the  crowd.  This  squib  pioneering  was 
indulged  in  for  many  years  ;  as  late  as  1686  the 
show  was  headed  by  men  who  bombarded  the 
spectators  with  squibs  and  crackers.  In  Bate’s 
“Coke  of  Fireworks  ”  there  is  a  picture  of  these 
woodmen,  and  very  much  alarmed  they  look  at 
the  fiery  missiles  they  are  discharging. 

“WhifHers,”  athletic  young  fellows  with 
sticks  and  chains,  were  invariably  in  the  van¬ 
guard  to  clear  the  way,  and  also  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  procession,  which  yearly 
grew  lengthier.  In  Elizabeth’s  time  the  show 
had  “a  shyppbote  of  the  Queen’s  Majestie’s 
trymmed  tip  and  rigged  like  a  shippe  of  war.” 
With  James  i.  Neptune  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  some  of  the  pageants  were  most  elaborate. 

In  1613  the  Grocers  came  out  very  strong. 
They  had  five  floating  islands  with  Indian  fruit- 
trees,  and  spices  “all  a-growing  ”  on  them.  In 


1639  the  pageants  dropped  off  altogether,  and 
the  show  sank  to  insignificance,  to  revive  again 
under  Lord  Mayor  Pack  in  1654.  In  1655  Sir 
John  Dethick,  a  Mercer,  had  the  Virgin  of  the 
Mercers’  Company,  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
crown  complete  in  his  procession.  In  1660  came 
the  Eoyal  Oak — as  a  matter  of  course.  Then 
followed  more  ambitious  attempts,  and  even 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  told  in  full 
in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  Then  came  a  great 
calamity — poor  old  Gog  and  Magog  were  burnt 
in  the  fire.  We  say  Gog  and  Magog,  but,  in 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Harris,  “  there  never  was  no 
sich  persons.”  Gog  and  Magog  were  originally 
“  Gogmagog  the  Albion  e  and  Corineus  the 
Britaine.”  Corineus  had,  however,  rather  a 
difficult  name  to  remember,  and  so  Gogmagog — 
still  surviving  in  the  Gogmagog  Hills — was 
familiarly  nicknamed  Gog,  and  his  missing 
syllables  handed  over  to  Corineus,  who  became 
Magog.  In  the  succeeding  years  every  company 
had  its  trade  pageant,  the  Goldsmiths  having 
their  patron  saint,  St.  Dunstan,  with  his  tongs 
as  used  during  his  legendary  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Evil,  the  Drapers  having  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  and  the  Grocers,  ever  the 
most  popular  of  the  companies  amongst  the 
young,  having  a  black  king,  and  black  porters 
scattering  fruits  and  nuts  and  sweets  from  their 
baskets. 

In  1672  the  show  had  two  giants  fifteen  feet 
high  “  taking  tobacco,”  a  device  improved  upon 
in  1837,  when  Gog  and  Magog,  each  fourteen 
feet  high,  appeared  walking  side  by  side  along 
the  road,  their  hidden  machinery  worked  by 
men  inside  their  wickerwork  bodies.  During 
the  early  days  of  Charles  ii.  the  pageants 
flourished  exceedingly,  hut  towards  the  close  of 
the  merry  monarch’s  reign  dissensions  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  City,  and  gradually  the 
display  on  the  29th  October  was  shorn  of  its 
splendours. 

Previous  to  1501  the  dinner  took  place  at 
either  Grocers’  Hall  or  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall, 
but  in  that  year  Lord  Mayor  Shaw  inaugurated 
the  Guildhall  “banquets,”  which  are  now  the 
great  feature  of  the  day.  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  is 
indeed  one  of  much  feasting.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  quiet  family  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
the  Lord  Mayor  has  to  breakfast  officially,  to 
lunch  in  his  robes  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  show,  and  then  return  to  dine  in  state  at 
that  huge  repast  which  begins  with  250  tureens 
of  real  turtle,  and  ends  with  an  array  of  sweets 
enough  to  make  a  boy’s  mouth  water  for  weeks — 
for  instance,  60  dishes  of  mince  pies,  50  of 
blancmange,  400  of  jellies  and  ice-creams,  100 
of  pineapples,  120  of  cakes,  350  of  fruits,  and 
200  of  hothouse  grapes  !  The  bill  of  fare  has 
improved  somewhat  since  Mr.  Pepys,  in  1663, 
took  his  own  fork  and  spoon  with  him — as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days — had  no  knives  or 
napkins,  no  change  of  trenchers,  and  drank 
out  of  earthen  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes. 

The  “  Banners  of  the  City  Companies”  have 
always  been  prominent  during  the  day,  and  of 
these  we  give  a  coloured  plate  with  this  month’s 
part.  Quite  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  history  of  these  associations  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  Guilds  Commission.  There  are 
seventy-two  of  them  now  in  existence,  but  only 
twelve — in  their  order  of  precedence,  Mercers’, 
Grocers’,  Drapers’,  Fishmongers’,  Goldsmiths’, 
Skinners’,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Haberdashers’, 
Salters’,  Ironmongers’,  Vintners’,  and  Cloth- 
workers’ — are  known  as  “  great.  ”  The  others  are 
the  “minor”  companies,  and  of  little  influence, 
although  a  few — such  as  the  Armourers’,  Carpen¬ 
ters’,  Leathersellers’,  and  Saddlers’ — have  large 
revenues  and  many  members.  The  companies 
were  not  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  trades 
whose  names  they  bear.  Very  naturally  these 
names  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  a  sort  of 
trades  union,  but  they  never  included  all  the 
members  of  a  trade,  and  were  merely  clubs  or 
lodges  for  social  intercourse  and  mutual  bene¬ 
volence,  whose  founders  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  same  business. 


As  far  back  as  1415  the  Drapers’  Company 
was  not  confined  to  drapers,  and  hardly  any  of 
the  income  was  spent  on  trade  purposes  ;  in 
1445  there  was  only  one  skinner  by  trade  in  the 
important  Skinners’  Company ;  in  1448  the 
charter  of  the  Haberdashers  expressly  provides 
for  tlfe  admission  of  members  “not  belonging 
to  the  mystery  ;  ”  the  Merchant  Taylors’  has 
been  open  to  all  trades  since  1502  ;  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’,  from  almost  the  first,  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  that  calling  ;  and  the  Clothworkers’, 
owing  to  the  few  members  of  the  trade  it  con¬ 
tained,  was  specially  empowered  by  au  Act  of 
Elizabeth’s  to  appoint  deputy  searchers  to  per¬ 
form  some  technical  duties  that  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  them.  In  these  days  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company,  'without  authority  by  any  statute, 
appoints  and  pays  “  fish-meters,”  who  attend  at 
Billingsgate  Market  and  examine  the  fish  offered 
for  sale,  condemning  it  when  unfit  for  food,  and 
prosecutes  offenders  under  the  close-time  clauses 
of  the  Fisheries  Act  ;  the  Goldsmiths’  Company 
assays  and  marks  plate,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  i.  has  annually  inquired  into  the 
purity  of  the  coinage  at  the  “  trial  of  the  pyx  ;  ” 
the  Vintners’  Company  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
selling  foreign  wine  without  a  licence,  and  un¬ 
loads  wines  at  the  London  Docks  ;  associated 
with  the  Dyers’  Company,  the  Vintners  are 
protectors  of  the  swans  on  the  Thames  ;  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  examines  candidates  for 
licences  to  practise  as  apothecaries,  has  exten¬ 
sive  laboratories  connected  with  its  hall,  and 
keeps  up  a  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea  ;  the 
Founders’  Company  stamps  weights  ;  the  Gun- 
makers’  Company  proves  and  marks  guns, 
pistols,  and  small  arms  ;  the  Scriveners’  Com¬ 
pany  examines  candidates  for  admission  as 
notaries  ;  and  the  Stationers'  Company  keeps 
the  copyright  registry  and  trades  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  score  of  almanacks. 

The  companies  are  very  wealthy,  and  hold 
considerable  property  acquired  by  them  under 
two  heads,  “trust”  and  “corporate.”  To¬ 
gether,  these  amount  to  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  a  year.  Of  this  large  sum  £200,000 
is  “trust,”  and  this  is  administered  intact. 
The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  trust  is 
paid  for  out  of  the  -  “corporate.”  Out  of 
the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  revenue, 
about  half  goes  in  charity,  and  that  half 
includes  everything  that  was  left  the  com¬ 
panies  for  charitable  pmrposcs,  and  £150,000 
per  annum  in  addition.  As  instances  of  the 
working  of  the  companies,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  during  recent  years  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company  has  expended  out  of  its  private  in¬ 
come  .£140,000  on  the  school  that  bears  its 
name,  that  the  London  Hospital  has  received 
£26,500  from  the  Grocers’  Company,  and  that 
nearly  £80,000  is  annually  contributed  by  the 
united  companies  to  the  London  charities. 

The  Mercors’  Company  dates  its  incorporation 
from  1393  ;  its  amis  are  the  demi-virgin  with 
dishevelled  air.  The  Grocers  were  founded  as 
“The  Pepperers”  in  1345,  and  their  arms  are 
the  nine  cloves.  The  Drapers  go  as  far  back  as 
1322  ;  their  arms  are  the  three  tripile  crowns. 
The  Fishmongers  were  incorporated  in  1433  ; 
their  arms  are  the  crossed  keys  and  fishes.  The 
Goldsmiths’  Company  date  from  Edward  i. ; 
their  supporters  are  the  golden  unicorns.  The 
Skinners  were  incorporated  in  1327  ;  their  shield 
has  an  ermine  field.  The  Merchant  Taylors  date 
from  before  1300  ;  their  patron  saint  is  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  their  crest  is  the  lamb  and 
flag.  The  Haberdashers  were  incorporated  in 
1447;  their  supporters  are  the  golden  goats.  The 
Salters  date  prior  to  Richard  n. ;  their  arms  are 
the  throe  hard-boiled  eggs,  with  the  motto, 
“Sal  sapit  omnia.”  The  Ironmongers  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  tit.;  their  supporters 
are  the  green  salamanders.  The  Vintners  re¬ 
ceived  a  charter  in  1365  ;  tlicir  arms  are  three 
casks,  their  “supporters”  a  wreath  of  grapes. 
And  the  Clothworkers  were  incorporated  in 
1482  as  “  the  Shearmen  ;  ”  their  arms  are  “  the 
teasel  ami  brackets  on  a  field  of  black.” 
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A  BOY’S  OWN  HOLIDAY  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

DRIFTING  DOWN  THE  RHINE. 

PART  III. 


The  principal  legend  of  Bop¬ 
pard  is  that  of  Sir  Conrad 
Beier.  Sir  Conrad  grew  indif¬ 
ferent  to  his  wife,  and  treated 
her  with  thoughtless  cruelty. 
One  day  he  was  accosted  hy  a 
youthful  knight,  who  proclaimed 
himself  Sir  Conrad’s  brother-in- 
law,  and  demanded  the  reason  of 
his  change  of  manner  towards 
his  sister.  Words  led  to  blows. 
Sir  Conrad  cut  down  his  antago¬ 
nist,  and  when  he  removed  the 
helmet  of  his  fallen  foe  he  found 
to  his  horror  that  he  had  killed 
his  wife.  For 
the  strange 
knight  was  his 
neglected 
Maria.  Sir 
Conrad  went 
to  the  Crusade, 
led  the  storm 
at  Ptolemais, 
and  did  many 
other  wonder- 
ful  things 
known  to 
legend,  but 
unknown  to 
history. 


Erpel  and  Linz. 

Below  Boppard  is  the  Konigstuhl,  with  its 
seven  arches  and  seven  stone  seats,  one  for  each 
elector,  and  then  we  reach  the  Stolzenfels,  the 
scene  of  the  most  dramatic  legend  on  the 
Rhine. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Archbishops  Kuno  and 
Werner  carried  on  their  futile  search  for  the 
pnilosopher’s  stone.  Finding  his  efforts  at  trans¬ 


mutation  of  no  avail, 
Werner  departed  for 
his  see,  and  left  the  Stol¬ 
zenfels  in  charge  of  Hans 
of  Liebenstein,  with  Kurt 
for  his  steward.  Kurt 
had  been  longing  to  try 
his  hand  at  alchemy  ever 
since  he  had  discovered 
the  secret  arts  of  his 
master,  for  when  Werner 
had  been  at  work  at 
midnight  Kurt  had  been 
listening  outside  the 
door,  and  watching  all 
the  mysteries  through 
the  cracks  and  keyholes. 


Kurt  tried,  and  failed,  as  all  others 
had  done,  and  one  day  there  came  to 
the  castle  a  charlatan  named  Manso  who 
claimed  to  be  able  to  communicate  the 
great  arcanum.  But  metal  was  necessary 
to  bring  metal,  gold  must  be  staked  to  give 
gold,  and  so  poor  Kurt  was  gradually  re¬ 
duced  to  beggary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
magician. 

When  matters  had  become  almost  desperate 
the  archbishop  sent  word  that  he  ivas  on  his 
way  to  Stolzenfels  and  would  expect  a  strict 
account  of  what  Kurt  had  done  with  the  tolls. 
Kurt  was  nearly  frantic,  for  all  his  own  money 
and  all  his  master’s  money  had  been  thrown 
away. 

Now  Kurt  had  an  only  daughter,  Elsbeth, 
who  was  engaged  to  a  knight  of  the  name  of 
Von  Westerburg.  Manso  had  set  eyes  on  the 
girl,  and  finding  that  she  despised  him  had  re¬ 
solved  on  her  death.  When  Kurt  came  to  him 
in  his  trouble  Manso  told  him  there  was  yet 
another  way  in  which  he  could  get  the  sough t- 
for  gold  :  a  maiden’s  blood  must  wash  the 
crucible,  and  the  blood  must  be  that  of  the 
maiden  he  loved  the  best— namely,  his  own 
daughter.  Kurt  was  aghast  at  the  proposal, 
but  the  daughter  had  overheard  the  suggestion 
and  the  specious  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sup¬ 
ported,  and  of  her  own  accord  came  forward 
and  consented  to  die  to  save  her  father’s 
honour. 

A  dagger  was  given  her  and  she  was  to 
commit  suicide  at  midnight  on  the  tower,  and 
Manso  was  to  be  there  to  catch  her  blood.  The 


archbishop,  however,  came  more  quickly  than 
was  expected,  and  his  advance  guard  under  Von 
Westerburg  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  The  lover  not  finding  his 
lady  to  meet  him  rushed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
castle,  and  caught  sight  of  Elsbeth  lifting  the 
gleaming  dagger  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom. 
With  a  bound  he  seized  her  arm,  and  the  dag;  er 
was  jerked  from  her  hand.  She  thought  :  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  Manso,  but  found  herself 
in  those  of  Von  Westerburg. 

Hurried  explanations  followed,  and  Von  Wrs- 
terburg,  shrewdly  suspecting  that  Kuno’s  gold 
had  gone  into  Manso’s  pocket  instead  of  into 
vapour,  dashed  down  sword  in  hand  to  question 
the  magician. 

But  he  had  gone.  The  knight  was  soon  on 
his  track  and  followed  him  to  the  river,  where- 
he  had  been  wandering  up  and  down  in  search 
of  a  boat  to  get  across.  As  Von  Westerburg 
approached  he  saw  that  the  game  was  up  and 
jumped  into  the  stream  to  swim,  but  the  gold 
with  which  he  was  laden  weighed  him  down,  and 
he  was  drowned.  The  wealth  of  which  he  had 
deprived  the  credulous  Kurt  was  all  recovered, 
Von  Westerburg  married  Elsbeth,  and  her 
father  was  satisfied  with  his  lesson  in  alchemy 
and  agreed  with  the  archbishop  to  leave  the 
making  of  gold  as  a  problem  to  the  chemists  of 
the  future. 

And  now  we  are  off  Coblenz,  which  presents  a 
somewhat  different  appearance  from  what  it  did 
in  1830,  when  the  ice  was  piled  up  against  the 
old  bridge,  and  the  Mosel  rose  so  high  as  to  flow 
over  the  ice  all  the  way  down  to  Boppard,  while- 
the  Rhine  flowed  up  beneath  the  ice  past  Bop- 
pard  and  Coblenz.  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibral¬ 
tar  of  the  Rhine,  that  huge  fortification  with  its 
four  hundred  cannon,  frowns  above  the  stream, 
and,  provisioned  as  it  is  for  a  ten  years’  siege, 
keeps  powerful  guard  over  the  junction.  Weis- 
senthurm,  where  Hoclie  crossed  the  river  in 
1797,  is  a  little  farther  down  just  above 
Neuwied,  the  seat  of  the  Moravian  colony, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  buried  city  of  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Andernach,  the  old  Antonacum,  one  of  the 
camps  of  Drusus,'  with  its  picturesque  crane  and 
round  tower  with  octagon  lantern,  breached  by 
the  French  in  1668,  has  been  exporting  mill¬ 
stones  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Linz,  with  its  walls  of  basalt,  has  quarries  be¬ 
hind  it  in  which  the  basalt  is  as  columnar  as 
that  at  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  Opposite  Linz 
the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Ahr,  and  a  little  way 
up  the  Ahr  is  Sinzig,  which  claims  to  be  the 
spot  where  Constantine  saw  the  cross  in  the  sky 
on  his  march  to  beat  Maxentius. 

From  Sinzig  we  returned  to  Linz,  where  a 
page  of  sketches  was  begun,  a  page  finished  at 
Erpel,  where  the  cliffs,  seven  hundred  feet  high, 
are  literally  hung  with  vineyards,  the  vines 
being  planted  in  baskets  and  fastened  one 
above  the  other  in  the  joints  of  the  basaltic 
rock. 

From  Erpel  we  followed  the  stream  to  the 
castled  crag  of  Draclienfels,  and  then  went  on 
to  Bonn,  where  the  tiles  in  the  Museum  of  An¬ 
tiquities  stamped  with  the  numbers  of  the 
legions  (quartered  at  the  old  Roman  town  proved. 
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as  interesting  as  tlioso  in  the  shed  at  Silchester, 
near  our  own  Basingstoke,  which  show  the 
marks  of  the  maker’s  hobnails,  and  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  his  faithful  dog. 


From  Bonn  we  found  our  way  down  the  com¬ 
paratively  uninteresting  gap  to  Rotterdam,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Parkestone  and  Liverpool 
Street  reached  again  “the  streets  of  London 


town,”  after  a  very  pleasant  outing,  of  which 
the  pleasantest  part  was  drifting  down  the 
Rhine. 

(the  end.) 


€orresponbcnce. 


Silver  Canon. — 1.  For  the  dimensions  of  a  cutter’s 
spars  see  the  last  number  in  the  fifth  volume.  2.  You 
must  punch  or  drill  the  holes  in  the  zinc.  3.  You 
can  get  letter  locks  from  most  ironmongers. 

A.  R.  GAHAGAN. — The  “liquid”  used  to  fill  the  tum¬ 
blers  of  those  who  play  tunes  in  the  street  is  ordi¬ 
nary  water,  the  cork  or  finger  being  made  just  a  bit 
sticky  with  gum,  sugar,  or  powdered  resin. 

G.  Colwell. — The  “Field  Naturalist’s  Handbook”  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell.  It  costs  five  shillings. 

Knighte  of  Gwvnne. — The  fact  of  your  having  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Lifeboat  Fund  gives  you  no  claim  over 
anyone  else  to  an  answer  in  these  columns.  You  must 
take  your  chance  with  the  rest  of  the  readers.  Had 
you  written  to  the  Institute  for  whose  examinations 
you  are  studying  instead  of  to  us  you  would  have 
saved  yourself  considerable  time,  and  obtained  very 
much  more  valuable  information.  Y'ou  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  reply  is  a  right.  You  are  mistaken. 
It  is  a  favour. 

White  Violet. — Correspondents  are  not  expected  to 
forward  locks  of  their  hair,  even  when  of  such  a 
lovely  golden  brown  as  yours. 

J.  I).  B  (Halifax.)— The  dull  black  paint  for  inside  of 
lens  tubes  is  made  as  follows  :  One  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  turps,  two  ounces  of  lampblack,  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  gold-size  added  till  the  paint  dries  with¬ 
out  rubbing  olf.  If  too  glossy,  add  more  lampblack 
and  turps. 

TICKLES.— Send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  “Girl’s 
Own  Paper.”  We  are  not  able  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  You  need  not  mention  that  you  have 
written  to  us. 

An  Anxious  Enquirer. — Very  !  But  we  have  no 
space  to  answer  five  questions  and  their  numerous 
subdivisions.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  take 
your  dogs  to  a  vet.,  and  let  him  judge  of  their 
"simptous”  for  himself. 


Crossley.-— A  paper  on  the  subject  has  recently 
been  given  in  another  magazine,  and  we  are  conse¬ 
quently  debarred  from  availing  ourselves  of  your 
offer. 

R.  L.  H. — You  never  “observed”  anything  of  the  sort 
m  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper.  We  have  read  it  carefully 
through  from  the  beginning,  and  no  such  statement 
was  ever  made.  A  half-crown  is  worth  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  except  at  the  Mint,  and  there  it  is 
worth  less.  You  should  write  for  partioulars  to  the 
magazine  that  made  the  statement,  and  not  to  us. 

Julius  Smith.— Your  verses  on  the  Viking  Feast  are 
painstaking,  but —  !  1  ! 

“  See  his  men  they  drinking 
Out  of  earthen  mugs  or  pots. 

His  little  son  is  thinking 
Of  the  wine  he’s  had  lots. 

Slowly  hut  gaily  passes  the  meal 
Sigurd  is  telling  of  his  ventures 
Here  comes  Eric  with  some  veal 
Amongst  their  laughs  and  jeers  !  ” 

An  Inquirer.— Your  best  plan  would  he  to  carefully 
read  our  articles  on  chess. 

A  Son  of  the  Celestial  Empire.— 1.  The  series  will 
be  gradually  completed.  2.  A  howler  can  change 
his  side  of  the  wicket  when  he  pleases.  3.  There  is 
no  trustworthy  book.  Y’ou  must  choose  your  trade 
for  yourself. 

Comet.— There  are  schoolmasters  to  every  regiment. 
The  amount  of  education  acquired  depends  on  the 
receiver,  and  not  on  the  giver. 

Viking.  — 1.  The  easiest  rig  for  one  person  to  manage  ! 
is  probably  the  balanced  lug  and  mizen  used  by 
canoeists.  Cutter  rig  is  the  fastest  and  most  wea-  ! 
therly  :  and  yawl  rig  is  the  safest  Any  dictionary 
of  sea  terms  will  tell  you  how  to  make  a  tlshcrmau’s 
anchor  and  a  drogue.  The  anchor  is  made  of  two  [ 
spars  crossed  and  covered  with  a  sail ;  the  drogue  is 
a  cask  or  bundle  of  spars  thrust  out  on  a  pole.  | 
Charts  can  be  obtained  from  any  nautical  ware-  ( 
house.  Y’achts  are  bought  cheapest  during  the  i 
skating  season. 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(sixth  series.) 

Pottery  Painting. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  completion  of  our 
illustrated  articles  ou  Pottery  Painting,  we  offered 
a  series  of  prizes  (see  page  271),  covering  the  various 
branches  of  the  art  that  had  been  described.  We 
regret  that  so  very  few  should  have  responded  to  our 
offers.  Indeed,  in  only  one  section,  that  of  Overglaze 
Painting,  has  any  work  been  sent  in,  and  even  here 
the  number  of  competitors  is  most  limited— the  small¬ 
est  number,  indeed,  that  has  ever  taken  part  iu  our 
competitions. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

First  Prize— One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 

Alfred  Howell  (aged  20  years).  70,  Lord  Street, 
Woodhouse,  Longton,  Stoke-upou-Treut,  Staffs. 

Second  Prize — One  Guinea. 

Aliiert  Edward  Bourne  (aged  19),  74,  Bucknall 
New  Road,  Hanley,  Staffs. 

Extra  Prize— Half -a-Guinea. 

William  H.  Pilsbuky  (aged  15J),  Grosveuor  Villa, 
Regeut  Street,  Stoke-upou-Treut,  Staffs. 

Certificates. 

Edward  A.  Sampson  (aged  17),  Beauchief  Abbey,  near 
Sheffield. 

Edward  Corderoy  Higgs  (aged  12),  Gothic  Y’illas, 
8,  Church  Road,  Brixton,  SAV. 


It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  competitors  were 
entirely  self-taught,  their  entire  instruction  having 
been  gained  from  our  columns,  and  one  hail  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  couch  six  years  by  spinal  affection. 

We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  offer  a  new  and 
most  attractive  series  of  prizes. 


THE  B.O.P.  SCORE  FOR  THE 
SEASON. 

UR  innings  is  over,  you’ve  got  the  twelve 
out, 

(We  always  play  twelve,)  and  now  what  do 
you  say  ? 

This  year  have  we  proved  we’re  as  valiant  and 
stout 

A  team  as  last  year’s,  and  as  lively  and  gay  ? 

You  boys  keep  the  score,  you  our  judges  must 
be  ; 

Say  have  we  played  up  ?  Have  we  made  any 
hits  ? 

Do  you  with  our  form  and  our  tactics  agree  ? 
And  have  we  in  any  way  sharpened  your  wits  ? 

Each  one  of  the  twelve  has  tried  hard  to  succeed. 
And  if  he  has  scored  has  no  cause  to  complain. 
Your  cheers  make  our  labour  a  pleasure  indeed, 
And  tell  us  our  work  has  not  all  been  in  vain. 

And  now  we  are  hoping  to  face  you  once  more, 
If  you’ll  get  us  out  that  is  all  that  we  ask  ; 
.Be  sure  that  each  one  will  endeavour  to  score, 
And  good  hits  will  constitute  part  of  our  task. 

SOMERVILLE  GIBN'EY. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


We  complete  our  sixth  volume  with  this 
number,  and  next  week  commence  a  new 
volume  with  a  very  strong  list  of  attractions. 
We  would  ask  our  readers  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  prospectus  of  the  new  volume  which  they 
will  receive  this  week,  as  now  of  course  is  the 
most  suitable  time  in  the  year  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  begin. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  VI.  are  non y 
ready,  and  may  be  had  by  order  through  any 
bookseller,  price  Id.  All  who  intend  to  bind 
their  numbers  or  parts  should  at  once  obtain 
these. 

The  plates  issued  with  the  monthly  parts 
during  the  year  may  now  be  obtained  by  weekly 
readers  in  a  neat  packet,  price  Is.  8d.  The 
Title  and  Index  ivill  be  included  in  this  packet  ; 
though,  as  already  explained,  they  may  be  had 
separately  by  those  who,  as  monthly  sub¬ 
scribers,  already  possess  the  plates. 

As  we  have  more  than  once  explicitly  stated, 
we  cannot  undertake  binding  for  our  readers  ; 
this  they  will  find  little  difficulty  in  getting 
done  at  a  fair  charge  by  local  bookbinders.  We 
have,  however,  prepared  handsome  cases  or 
covers,  in  which  any  bookbinder  will  insert  the 
numbers  or  parts.  These  cases  cost  2s.  each, 
and  may  be  obtained  through  the  booksellers  in 
the  usual  way. 


CLOSE  OF  VOL.  VI. 

September ’s  gone  !  the  harvest  moon 
Has  waned ;  ere  long  ’twill  be  a  crescent 
Cold  winter  will  be  on  us  soon, 

’Tis  far  too  near  us  to  be  pleasant. 

Yes,  harvest  time  has  come,  and  we 

Must  bind  our  leaves  in  cloth  or  leather, 
For  harvest  and  the  R.  0.  P. 

Complete  their  yearly  tale  together. 

A  goodly  garner,  so  we  hope, 

A  sheaf  of  pictures,  verses,  stories  ; 

All  subjects  come  within  its  scope, 

From  tomtits  to  a  nation’s  glories. 

Boys,  has  no  lesson  reached  your  hearts  ? 

No  story  taught  you  te  be  kinder  ? 

Glance  once  more  o’er  the  scattered  parts 
Before  you  send  them  to  the  binder. 

Your  harvest,  too,  is  drawing  near  ; 

So  live  that  when  ’tis  time  for  reaping 
You  may  be  ready  without  fear 

To  trust  your  souls  to  God’s  good  keeping. 
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Coinage  of  Foreign  Countries,  The 

.  32 

Coin  Casts . 

.  400 

Colliery  Disasters  .... 

.  31 

Cologne . 

.  793 

Colours  for  Lantern  Slides  . 

112,  352 

Colours  for  Pottery  Painting . 

.  28 

Colours  of  Flowers 

.  304 

Companies,  The  City  . 

.  826 

Compass,  The  .  .  .  . 

.  783 

Compass,  How  to  Make  a 

.  68 

Compass  Plant,  The 

.  622 

Dace  Fishing 

639 

Dancing  Nigger,  The  . 

156 

Death  or  Freedom 

345,  361, 

377 

Deer,  Names  of  . 

112 

Degrees  .... 

240 

Diamonds  .... 

735 

Dickory  Dock 

384 

Dick’s  Letter 

309 

Distant  Signals  . 

269 

Distinction  Lace  . 

270 

Divers  and  Diving 

.  599, 

620 

Dogs  15,  79,  143,  160,  223, 
304,  351,  431,  495,  575, 

287,  303, 
622,  639, 
704, 

782 

Doings  for  the  Month  : — 

January  .  .  .  . 

223 

February  .... 

287 

March  .  .  .  . 

351 

April  .  .  .  . 

431 

May . 

495 

June  .  .  .  . 

575 

J  uly ..... 

639 

August  .... 

704 

vii 
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Doings  for  the  Month  ( continued ) : — 


September  .... 

• 

782 

October  ..... 

15 

November  .... 

• 

79 

December  ..... 

143 

Dome,  The  Largest 

336 

Doterel,  The  .... 

601 

Drummers  and  Fifers  . 

751 

Drums  and  Fifes  .  .  .  713, 

724, 

750 

Dunbar,  Wreck  of  the  . 

509 

Dunce’s  Disasters,  A  .  281,  297, 

308, 

327 

Durham  Cathedral 

394 

Dutch  Rabbits  .... 

77 

Dyalcs  of  Borneo,  The  . 

107 

Dyers’  Company,  The  . 

826 

E 

Early  March . 341 

Earthquake  Houses  ....  798 

Eastby  Abbey . 494 

Eclipses,  Early . 112 

Egypt,  A  Boy’s  Tour  through  763,  775, 

794,  810,  825 

Eira  Boat,  The  .....  604 

Eliot,  John . 590 

Ely  Cathedral  .....  394 

Emigration  Queries  48,  112,  240,  272, 

303,  400,  432,  512,  623,  672,  736, 

751,  784 

Engine,  A  Marine  .  .  .  637,  646 

Engravings,  To  Bleach ....  384 

Ensigns,  The  .....  3 

Enthusiasm  ......  336 

Erromango  ......  755 

Eskimo  Huts,  The  .  .  .  .757 

Eskimo  Kayak,  The  .  .  .  ,107 

Etching  on  Copper  ....  656 

Etching  on  Steel  .....  336 

Evolution  of  an  Artist  .  .  .  .96 

Exeter  Cathedral . 394 


F 

Faith  .... 

.  715 

Farmer  who  is  Y's 

.  672 

Fathom,  A  . 

.  672 

Feathers,  To  Draw 

.  .  .32 

Fencing  Lessons  . 

.  27 

Fifes  and  Drums  . 

.  713,  724,  750 

Fiji  Canoes  . 

.  107 

Fiji  Islanders,  The 

.  413 

Filters  in  Australia 

.  .  .  775 

Fire  .... 

.  191,  196 

First  in  the  Field  . 

.  430 

Fish,  To  Cook 

.  592 

Fishing 

.  688,  735 

Fishing  for  the  Month  . 

592,  638,  703,  781 

Fishing  Boats 

.  604 

Fishmongers’  Company,  The  .  .  826 

Flag  Plates,  Our  . 

.  303 

Flags,  Club  and  Racing 

3,  30,  256 

Flags,  Sizes  of 

.  256 

Flagstone,  A  Large 

.  384 

Flash  Signalling  . 

.  .  .  574 

Fleet,  The  River  . 

.  208 

Fleuss  Diving  Dress,  The 

.  620 

Floors,  To  Clean  . 

.  719 

Flower  Garden,  The  15, 

79,  143,  223, 

287,  351,  431,  495, 

575,  639,  704,  782 

Flying  Fish  . 

.  773 

Follow  Up  . 

.  .  .  343 

Football 

.  768,  784 

TAGE 

Football  Match,  An  Old  .  .  .  201 

Football  Seasons,  The  ...  77,  94 

For  James  or  George  ?  .  9,  22,  41, 

54,  68,  89,  100,  117,  133,  149,  165, 

182,  197,  214,  228,  246,  265,  282, 

294,  310,  329,  341,  358,  374,  394, 


Foreign  Coins 

406,  422 
.  32 

Founders’  Company 

.  826 

Fountains  Abbey  . 

.  470 

Frames,  To  Clean . 

.  719 

Free  Foresters’  Song,  A 

.  653 

French  Polish 

.  48 

Frosting  Glass 

.  752 

Fuchsia,  The 

.  112 

Fuegians,  The 

.  757 

Fungi,  Preserving. 

.  480 

Funny  Story,  A  . 

.  112 

Furness  Abbey 

.  470 

G 

Gambier  Islanders,  The  .  .  .413 

Garden,  How  to  Lay  Out  a  .  126,  157, 

174,  188,  238,  381,  541 
Gardening  15,  79,  143,  223,  287,  351, 


431,  495,  575,  639,  704,  782 


Gardiner,  Allen  . 

.  714 

Gasconade 

.  576 

Gems,  Colours  of  . 

.  288 

Geology  round  London . 

.  623 

German  National  Monument, 

The  .  794 

Gilt,  Cleaning 

.  719 

Glass,  To  Frost 

.  128 

Glastonbury  Abbey 

.  455 

Glaucus 

.  672 

Gloucester  Cathedral 

.  394 

Glue,  Gelatine 

.  672 

Glue,  Fireproof 

.  719 

Glue,  Waterproof  . 

.  336 

Gobi,  The  Desert  of 

.  519 

Gog  and  Magog  . 

.  826 

Gold  Carats  . 

.  192 

Goldsmiths’  Company  . 

.  826 

Golf  .... 

271,  286,  302 

Gondola,  The 

.  108 

Gordon,  Chinese  . 

.  487 

Gorm,  The  . 

.  272 

Gow,  Neil 

.  752 

Grace  Darling’s  Boat 

.  604 

Great  African  Explorers 

.  556 

Grindstones  . 

.  384 

Grosvenor,  Wreck  of  the 

.  693 

Guildhall  Banquet 

.  826 

Gunmakers’  Company  . 

.  826 

Gunpowder  . 

.  48 

Gut  .... 

Gutenfels,  Legend  of  the 

.  806 

Gutta-percha  Varnish  . 

.  64 

H 


Hampton  Court  Vine,  The  . 

. 

608 

Handball 

. 

292 

Harold  the  Boy-Earl 

. 

433, 

449, 

465,  481,  505, 

513, 

538, 

545, 

561, 

577,  593,  609, 

615, 

631, 

647, 

678, 

689,  705,  726, 

745, 

753, 

769, 

790, 

801, 

817 

Harry’s  Complaint 

• 

, 

, 

. 

511 

Harvest  Moon,  The 

. 

. 

607 

Hawsers 

783 

Heights,  To  Find . 

. 

. 

80, 

672 

PAGE 

Heliograph,  The . 5-59 

Heraldic  Crowns  .....  219 
Hereford  Cathedral  ....  392 
Heroes  of  the  Ranks  .  .  .  798,  805 

Heroes  of  To-day . 31 

Hill  Tribes  of  India,  The  .  .  ,  414 

Himalayan  Rabbits  ....  77 

Hint  for  Naturalists,  A  475 

Hippography . 173 

Hockey  and  How  to  Play  It  .  .  .29 

Holiday  Rambles . 680 

Holy  Thorn,  The  .....  455 

Home  Amusements  .  .  .  651,  666 

Homes  of  Many  Lands  757,  774,  798,  815 
Homography  .  .  .  438,  462,  476 

Honey  in  the  Slain  Lion  ...  22 

Hope  Boat,  The . 604 

Horn,  Polishing  .  .  .  .  .110 

Horn,  To  Soften  .....  256 

Horseshoe,  The  .....  223 

Hotbed,  The,  and  How  to  Make  It  .  188 

How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden  .  126,  157, 

174,  188,  238,  381,  541 
Hunt  in  a  Haystack,  A  366 

Hurley  and  How  to  Play  It  .  .  254,  380 

Huron,  Wreck  of  the  ....  204 

Hydrant  Marks  .....  64 


I 


Indelible  Paper . 767 

Indian  Canoe,  The  ....  107 

Indian  Civil  Service,  The  95,  103,  127, 

142,  149,  175,  190,  207 
Indian  Houses . 774 

Indoor  Amusements  : — 

iEolian  Harps . 148 

Aphengescope,  The  .  .  .  387,  404 

Bone  Polishing . 123 

Chess  96,  173,  463,  591,  671,  718, 

735,  799,  822 

Compass,  How  to  Make  a  .  .  .68 

Dancing  Nigger,  The  .  .  .  156 

Hippography . 173 

Horn  Polishing.  ....  110 

Indoor  Game,  An  ....  655 

Lantern  Screen  Frame  .  .  .  415 


Lantern  Slides,  Designs  for  144,  176, 

192,  223,  240,  256,  272,  287,  302, 

319,  352,  655,  800 

Magic  Lantern,  How  to  Make  a  239, 

244,  268,  300,  314 

Magic  Lantern  for  Opaque  Slides 

164,  387,  404 


Marine  Engine,  A  .  .  637,  646 

Netting  Made  Easy  ....  477 

Pottery  Painting  13,  28,  43,  76,  91, 

124,  132,  189,  237,  262 

Shell  Polishing . 123 

Stencils  and  Stencilling  .  .  651,  666 

Stone  Polishing  .  .  .  .123 

Sundials  .  .  .  .  14,  21,  68,  551 

Telescope,  How  to  Make  a  .  525,  540 

Timepiece,  How  to  Make  a  .  .  68 

Tortoiseshell  Polishing  .  .  .  123 

Inscription,  A  Curious  ....  79 

Insect  Catching . 320 

Insect  Preserving . 475 

Invisible  Inks  .....  320 

Iron,  To  Harden  .....  368 

Ironclads,  Our  .....  400 

Ivory,  To  Clean  .....  96 

Ivy  Song  541 


viii 


dor\tei\t£. 


J 

James  Bird  . 

PAGE 

.  14 

Janitor’s  Song,  The 

. 

.  508 

Japanning  . 

O 

.  176,  512 

Jeu  de  Paume 

• 

.  .  292 

Jewellery  Standards 

* 

.  496 

K 

Kayak,  The  Eskimo  ....  107 
Kennel,  The  .  15,  79,  143,  223,  287, 

351,  431,  495,  575,  639,  704,  782 
Kent,  Burning  of  the  ....  220 

Ket’s  Rebellion  .  .  .  32 

Killing  Bottle . 544 

King  Cricket  .....  463 
King’s  Cock  Crower,  The  .  .  .  112 

Kirkstall  Abbey  .  .  .  .  .470 

Kitchen  Garden,  The  15,  79,  143,  223, 

287,  351,  431,  495,  575,  639,  704,  782 

Kite  Walk,  A . 437 

Knight’s  Tour,  The  .  .  173,  475,  495 

Knots  and  Cordage  ....  244 

Kruman  Canoe,  The  ....  107 


L 


Lacrosse 

141 

Lacrossers,  The  Canadian 

142 

Landed  Proprietors 

368 

Lansdell,  Rev.  J.  . 

734 

Lantern  Paint  *. 
Lantern  Slides  144,  176, 

192,  223,  240, 

688 

256,  272,  287,  302,  319,  352,  655,  800 

Lantern  Screen  Frame  . 

415 

Largest  Sailing  Vessel,  The  . 

64 

Latitude,  Early 

719 

Laws  of  Cricket,  The  . 

* 

742 

Leather  Cleaning  . 

800 

Lecterns 

800 

Legends  of  the  Rhine  . 

.  793,  805, 

829 

Lenses  .... 

244 

Letterer’s  Scale,  The 

400 

Lichfield  Cathedral 

392 

Life’s  River  . 

228 

Lighthouses,  Our  . 

302 

Lighthouses  : — 

Bell  Rock  . 

568,  571,  587, 

602 

Skerryvore 

.  535,  558 

Limited  and  Reduced  . 

48 

Lincoln  Cathedral 

392 

Line  Dressing 

.  224, 

703 

Livingstone  . 

556 

Llandaff  Cathedral 

394 

Llanthony  Abbey  . 

494 

Loading  Berths 

448 

Locks  on  the  Thames  . 

144 

Longitude,  Early  . 

719 

Lord  Mayor’s  Show 

826 

Lug  Rig,  The 

, 

560 

Lying  .... 

715 

M 

Magic  Lantern  for  Opaque  Slides  .  164, 

387,  404 

Magic  Lantern,  How  to  Make  a  239, 

244,  268,  300,  314 

Mahogany  Stain . 512 

Mails,  The  ......  176 

Man  Overboard . 602 


Manchester  Cathedral  . 

PAGE 

.  394 

Mange  Ointment  . 

.  192 

Manifold  Paper  . 

.  752 

Maoris,  The  . 

.  413 

Marble,  To  Clean  . 

.  192 

Marine  Engine  Making 

637 

646,  667,  687 

Marquesas  Islanders,  The 

.  413 

Martyr  of  Erromango,  The  . 

.  755 

Masthead  Signalling 

.  379 

Mastheaded  . 

.  127 

Matches 

.  623 

Matches,  Mixture  for  . 

.  718 

Measurement  of  Model  Clubs 

.  399 

Medusa,  Wreck  of  the  . 

.  60 

Meerschaum  . 

.  560 

Meridian,  The  First 

.  719 

Mermaid,  Wreck  of  the 

.  144 

Meteors 

.  93 

Microscopic  Slides 

.  608 

Military  Queries  64,  96, 

144, 

192,  303, 

384,  464,  656,  719,  736 


Miscellaneous  15,  32,  48,  64,  80,  96, 

112,  128,  144,  160,  176,  192,  208, 

223,  240,  256,  272,  288,  302,  320, 

336,  352,  368,  384,  400,  416,  431, 

448,  464,  479.  496,  512,  528,  544, 

560,  576,  592,  607,  622,  640,  656, 

672,  687,  718,  735,  751,  767,  783, 

799,  816,  830 

Missionary  Stories  519,  590,  714,  734,  755 

Mistletoe,  The . 768 

Modelling  Clay . 112 

Modelling  in  Cardboard  .  .  .  170 

Model  Yacht  Clubs,  and  How  to  Manage 


them  .... 

399,  414 

Model  Yachting  Seasons 

364,  382 

Mole  Catching 

.  718 

Mole  Trapping 

. 

105,  125 

Moleskins  .... 

• 

.  735 

Mons  Meg  .... 

.  591 

More  about  Sundials 

.  551 

Morgan’s  Head  185,  199,  217,  232,  249, 

263,  278 

Mouse  Tower  Legend,  The  . 

. 

.  794 

Mushrooms,  Preserving 

• 

.  480 

Music  : — 

Drums  and  Fifes 

713, 

724,  750 

Ivy  Song  .... 

. 

.  541 

Janitor’s  Song,  The  . 

.  508 

Our  Fathers  of  Old  . 

. 

.  653 

Penny  Whistle,  The  . 

• 

.  618 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  The  . 

, 

665,  683 

My  Model  Boats  . 

637, 

646,  667 

My  Pets  .... 

. 

.  292 

Mysterious  Inscription,  A 

. 

.  511 

N 


N  aphtlialin  . 

.  475 

Naval  Reserve,  The 

.  480 

Navy  Rank  Marks 

.  270 

Nearly  Eaten 

.  385,  409 

Netley  Abbey 

.  494 

Netting  made  Easy 

.  477 

Nettle  Trees,  The . 

.  336 

Never-failing  Friend, 

A 

.  791 

Now  Boy,  The 

.  .  555 

New  Guinea  Woods 

.  800 

Newstead  Abbey  . 

.  494 

New  Year,  The 

.  220 

New  Year’s' Eve  . 

.  213 

New  Year’s  Welcome, 

A 

.  223 

N  ew  Zealand  Birds 

• 

.  .  240 

New  Zealanders,  The  . 

PAGE 

.  413 

Nicholas  the  Fish. 

599 

Nicknames  of  Regiments 

800 

Nigger,  The  Dancing  . 

156 

Nightshades,  The  .... 

32, 

223 

Norwich  Cathedral 

392 

Notaries,  Examination  for  , 

826 

Note  Book,  Our  : — 

Abideth  for  Ever 

135 

Advice  to  Students  . 

499 

Bathing  and  Swimming 

725 

Faith . 

715 

Honey  in  the  Slain  Lion  . 

22 

Lying . 

715 

Minutes,  Table  of 

21 

Never-failing  Friend,  A 

791 

Our  Prize  Competitions 

725 

Power  of  Love,  The  . 

331 

Public  School  Life  and  Christianity 

350 

Real  Boy,  A  ...  . 

758 

Singular  Coincidence,  A  . 

135 

Sundials,  Corrections  for  . 

21 

True  Happiness 

725 

Words  that  Stain 

791 

Write  Home  a  Letter  To-night  . 

543 

November  Meteors,  The 

93 

O 

Oak,  To  Age 

.  799 

Officers’  Rank  Marks 

.  270 

Oiled  Paper  .... 

.  448 

Old  Football  Match,  An 

.  201 

Open  Column  : — 

Boy’s  Own  Paper  at  Tristan 


d’Acunha  .... 

170 

Brave  Lad,  A  . 

758 

Calendar,  A  Perpetual 

399 

Canadian  Canoe 

431 

Canadian  Words  of  Cheer . 

758 

Cardboard  Modelling  • 

170 

Cat,  The  Domestic  . 

718 

Curious  Cats  .... 

170, 

351 

Harry’s  Complaint  . 

511 

Mole-catching  .... 

718 

Mors  Meg  .... 

591 

Naturalists,  A  Hint  for 

475 

New  Indoor  Game 

655 

New  South  Wales  Words  of  Cheer 

464 

New  Zealand  Words  of  Cheer  . 

591 

Ode  to  a  Bath  Bun  . 

655 

Out-of-the-way  Pets  . 

170 

Sister’s  Complaint,  A 

511 

Spend  and  Spare 

170 

Ways  of  Working 

591 

Opening  Season,  The  . 

430 

Orchids  ..... 

469, 

479 

Order  of  Command,  The 

270 

Otter  Trapping  .... 

301 

Our  Fathers  of  Old 

653 

Our  New  Volume . 

12 

Our  Summer  Holidays  . 

624 

Out-of-the-way  Pets 

170 

Out  with  a  Sweep-net  . 

607, 

622 

Outdoor  Sports  axd  Pastimes 

Boatracing . 526 

Canoeing  ....  668,  682,  702 
Cycle  Boat,  A  .  .  •  253,  364 

Cycle  Championships,  The  .  .  75 

Fishing  for  the  Month  592,  638,  703,  781 
Football  .  .  •  •  77,  94 

Golf .  271,  286,  302 


IX 


PAGE 


Outdoor  Sports  and  Pastimes  (continued) : — 

Hand-Ball . 292 

Hockey,  and  How  to  Play  it  .29 

Hurley,  and  How  to  Hay  it  .  254,  380 

Kite  Walk,  A  .  .  .  .  •  437 

Lacrosse  ......  141 

Model  Yachting  .  364,  382,  399,  414 
Pickaback  Tournaments  .  .  .  421 

Rafts  and  Catamarans  .  428,  447,  459 

Signals  and  Signalling  269,  276,  300, 

319,  379,  389,  438,  462,  476,  559,  574 
Water  Tricycle,  A  ...  .  364 


Oxford  Cathedral  . 


392 


The 


Pageants,  City  .... 
Painful  Disappointment,  A  . 

Paint  for  Lens  Tubes 
Palestine,  A  Boy’s  Tour  through 
775,  794 

Pallone 

Paper,  Cleaning  . 

Parallel,  The  First 
Parrots  of  Australasia, 

Paste,  To  Make  . 

Patagonian  Rabbits 
Patagonians,  The . 

Patterns,  Weight  of 
Peace  and  War 
Peers,  New  . 

Pelsart’s  Islands  . 

Penny  Whistle,  and  How  to  Play  It, 
Personal  Incidents  of  Slave-hunting, 


.  826 
.  448 

.  830 

763, 

,  810,  825 
292 
384 
719 
315,  335 
816 
77 
757 
384 
744 
48 
688 
The  618 
332, 


Pigeons,  Speed  of 
Pike -fishing  . 

Pile  Dwellings 
Pioneer,  The 
Plaque  Painting 
Plant  Collecting 
Plants  under  Trees 


Poetry  : — 

Audi  alteram  partem 
Bath  Bun,  A 
Burnham  Beeches 
Charade,  A 
Charlie  and  Mr.  Charles 
Close  of  Vol.  vi. 

Cricket  Again  . 

Dick’s  Letter 
Domestic  Cat,  The 
Early  March 
Farmer  who  is  Y’s 
Fishing 
Follow  Up 
Funny  Story,  A 
Harry’s  Complaint 
Harvest  Time  . 

James  Bird 
King  Cricket  . 

Life’s  River 
Man  Overboard. 

My  Pets  . 

New  Boy,  The  . 


543, 


320 

703 

798 

714 

91 

448 

128 


309 

655 

680 

560 

612 

831 

574 

309 

718 

341 

672 

688 

343 

112 

511 

744 

14 

463 

228 

602 

292 

555 


Poetry  (continued) : — 

New  Year,  The . 

New  Year’s  Eve 
New  Year’s  Welcome,  A 
Our  New  Volume 
Peace  and  War  . 

Score  for  the  Season  . 

Sister’s  Complaint,  A 
Twelfth  Night  . 

Write  Home  a  Letter  To-night 


PAGE 

220 

213 

223 

12 

744 

831 

511 

228 

543 


Points  of  Rabbits 
Polar  Bear  at  Home,  The 
Polecat  Trapping  . 

Polish  Rabbits 
Polish  for  Mosaic  Pavements 
Polynesian  Houses 
Pomology 

Poor  Regimental  Jack  .  .  .  104, 

Population,  The  . 

Pottery  Painting  13,  28,  43,  76,  91, 

124,  132,  189,  237, 
Poultry  Run,  The  15,  79,  143,  223, 

287,  351,  431,  495,  575,  639,  704,  782 
Power  of  Love,  The 
Precedence  .... 

Prepared  for  a  Whipping 
Preparing  for  a  Spring  . 

Presidents  of  the  United  States 
Priming  for  Canvas 
Prince,  The  Title  of 
Professional  Tints,  The 
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.  38 

Australia,  Summer  Holiday  in 

. 

18 

Battle  of  Brentford,  The 

38 

Songs : — 

Bicycle  Tour,  A  . 

61 

Cricketing  Song,  A  . 

.  25 

Bingen  and  Back,  To  . 

. 

61 

Yachting  Song,  A 

. 

• 

.  45 

1 

Cfor\tei\t£. 

South  Walsham  Broad  . 

Spot  to  Remember,  A  . 
Sussex,  A  Holiday  Stroll  in  . 

PAGE 

.  15 

.  49 

.  16 

Voyage  of  the  Ripple,  The  . 

Wales,  My  Summer  Holiday  in 
Wherry,  The  Norfolk 

PAGE 

.  54 

8 

.  14 

Yachting  Cruise,  A 
Yachtsman’s  Dream,  The 
Yarmouth  .  „  „ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Parrots  of  Australasia . 

..  .Frontispiece 

British  Orchids  . 

To  face  page  469 

Burgees  of  the  Yachting  Clubs 

To  face  page 

3 

Cricket  Colours  of  our 

Leading 

Wreck  of  the  Medusa  . 

11  11 

61 

Schools  ..  . 

19 

„  523 

A  Viking  Victory . 

11  11 

137 

Our  British  Seaweeds  ... 

11 

„  607 

Crowns  and  Coronets  . 

11  11 

206 

Monarch  of  all  I  Survey 

11 

,,  656 

Our  Royal  Navy  .  . 

11  11 

271 

Ribbons  of  our  Leading 

Rowing 

Rank  Marks  of  the  British  Navy  ... 

19  11 

272 

Clubs  . 

11 

„  767 

,,  ,,  of  the  British  Army  ... 

11  11 

337 

Arms  of  the  City  Companies 

11 

„  827 

With  several  Hundred  smaller  Illustrations. 


THE  ACCIDENT 


Our  Pianos  are  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  They  are  re¬ 
liable,  and  have  been  Awarded  more  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  MEDALS  than  any  other  Piano. 

Intending  Purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices 


SWEETNAM  &  HAZELTON, 

PIANO  MANUFACTURERS, 

GUELPH,  -  ONTARIO. 
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PARIS  HAIR  WORKS, 

105  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

A  MILLION  A  MONTH 

THE  HI  A  MONO  HIES 

Have  become  so  popular  hat  a  million  packages  a 
month  are  being  used  to  re  color  dingy  or  failed 
DRESSES,  SCARFS,  HOODS,  STOCKINGS,  RIB¬ 
BONS,  &c.  Warranted  fast  and  durable.  Also  used 
for  making  inks,  staining  wood,  coloring  Photos, 
Flowers,  Grasses,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  32  colored 
amples,  and  book  of  directions. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Sheppard’s  drug  Stare 

—FOR— 

Fine  Toilet  Soaps 

61  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


FRASER  Sl  SONS, 

(Late  Notman  &  Fraser) 

Artistu  i&otopiipto. 

Saints,  $3  per  Dez. 

41  KING  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO. 

A.  B.  FLINT 

Is  Selling  2,000  Pairs  All-Wool  Hose  for 
Ladies,  Boys  and  Misses,  at  25c.  a  pair, 
worth  40c. 

Misses’  and  Ladies’  Rubber  Circulars  at  $1 
worth  $2.50.  Sizes  46  to  56. 

Men’s  Ribbed  Shirts  and  Drawers,  25c. 
Good  Velveteens  at  60c  all'Coiors. 

French  Cashmeres,  all  wool,  45c.,  bought 
at  auction,  worth  60c. 

A  OH  can  save  25c.  pec  yard  on  BLACK 
SILKS  at  A.  IS.  Flint’s. 

AEE  CIOODS  ARE  1RI  STOCK 


Save  your  money  by  buying  at 

109  King  Street  East. 

3  Uoors  east  of  Cliurcli  Street. 


Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 


EDW’D  RAWLINGS,  Esq.,  Managing  Director 


Accident  Tickets  for  sale  at  all  Railway 
Stations.  $3,000  Death,  and  $15  Indemnity 
foi  25c.  per  day. 

fi®”  The  only  Company  on  the  Continent 
confining  itself  to  the  one  business. 

Head  Office,  260  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
Agents  Everywhere. 


NOTICE 

TO  THE  AFFECTED. 

You  will  save  Money,  Time  and  Suffering 
by  using 

Norman’s 

Electro-Curative 

Belts. 

No  Remedy  is  so  quick  in  its  action 
or  permanent  in  its  effect,  and 
they  cannot  possibly  do 
any  harm. 


Do  not  be  Prejudiced,  but  give  them  a 
Fair  Trial. 

Consultation  and  Circular  free. 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  Street  East,  -  -  -  Toronto 

Catarrh— A  New  Treatment. 

From  the  Montreal  .Star,  Nov.  17,  1882. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  success  that  has 
been  achieved  in  modern  medicine  has  been  attained 
by  the  Dixon  treatment  for  Catarrh  Out  of  2,000 
patients  treated  during  the  past  six  months,  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  have  been  cured  of  this  stubborn 
malady.  This  is  none  the  less  startling  when  it  is 
remembered  that  not'flve  per  cent,  of  patients  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  to  the  regular  practitioner  are 
benefited,  while  the  patent  medicines  and  other 
advertised  cures  never  record  a  cure  at  all.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  claim  now  generally  believed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  tissue,  Mr.  Dixon 
at  once  adapted  his  cure  to  their  extermination — 
this  accomplished,  he  claims  the  Catarrh  is  practi¬ 
cally  cured,  an  i  the  permanency  Is  unquestioned, 
as  cures  effected  1  y  him  four  years  ago  are  cures 
still.  No  one  else  has  ever  attempted  to  cure 
Catarrh  in  this  manne  and  no  other  treatment  has 
ever  cured  Catarrh.  The  application  of  the  remedy 
is  simple,  and  can  be  done  at  home,  and  the  present 
season  of  the  year  is  the  most  favorable  for  a  speedy 
and  permanent  cure,  the  majority  of  cases  being 
cured  at  one  treatment.  Sufferer*  should  corres¬ 
pond  with  Messrs.  A,  H.  DIXON  &  SON,  305  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  enclose  stamp 
for  their  treatise  on  Catarrh. 


— - 1884-85 - 

XMAS  CARDS 

AH  with  Scripture  Texts  or  Sacred 
Verses. 


It  is  now  generally  known  that  we  are  the  Only 
House  In  Canada  dealing  exclusively  in  this 
special  line  of  Xmas  and  New  Year  Cards. 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  Dominion  f«r  the  cele¬ 
brated  MILDMAY  CARDS.. 

This  year  we  have  a  larger  assortment  than  ever. 
Complete  Descriptive  List  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

S.  R.  BRIGGS, 

Toronto  Willard  Tract  Repository. 
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Another  Year's  Test  of  the 


Combination  Cook  Stove 


Has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others. 


Each  stove  sold  an  advertisement,  as  the 
neighbors  of  the  happy  owner  of  the  “Com¬ 
bination”  discard  the  old  and  buy  'he  perfect 
stove.  See  testimonials  in  August  No. 


F.  MOSES,  Patentee, 

301  YONGE  STREET,  -  -  TORONTO 


ELIAS  ROGERS  &  CO. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


Offices : 

HEAD  OFFICE — 80  King  Street  West  |Op|i. 

It.  Hay  A  Co.J 
413  Yonge  Street. 

530  ttiieen  Street  West. 


Yards : 

Corner  I’rinccss  and  Esplanade  Street. 
Niagara  Street.  Corner  Houro  Street. 
Enel  Association.  Esplanade  St.,  near 
IScrkclcy  Street. 


mm 

^  WALKING 

Mj  DRIVING 

LOVES  INTRODUCED 


rT7HESE  GOODS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL  FOR  ELAST I  CITY,  FINENESS!!! 
'  p  OF  MATERIAL  STRENGTH  and  WEAR :  AREGUARANTEED  FIRST  'jl 
1  CLASS  iNEVERY  RESPECT.  AND  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  FULL  SAT-1'! 
ISFACTION.  Ask  YOUR  MERCHANT  FOR  THEM.  SEE  THAT.  Mj 
THEY  BEAR  THE  IMPRESS  OF  CUR  NAME  .ANDTAKSNO  OTHER.  ^11 


K10N&Y- WORT 


THE  SURE  CURE 

FOR  *  ™ 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 
LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION,  PILES, 
AND  BLOOD  DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS  ENDORSE  IT  HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort  is  the  most  successful  remedy  B 
I  ever  used.”  Dr.  P.  C.  Ballou,  Koniton,  Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort  i3  always  reliable.” 

Dr.  IT.  IT.  Claris,  So.  Eero,  Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort  has  cured  my  w  ifo  after  two  years 
suiTermg.”  Dr.  C.  hi.  Summerlin,  Sun  Kill,  G-a. 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  CASCS 

it  has  cured  where  all  else  had  failed.  It  is  mild, 
but  efficient,  CERTAIN  IN  ITS  ACTION,  but 
harmless  in  all  cases. 

MC 1 1  cleanses  the  Bl.od  and  Strengthens  and 
gives  New  life  to  all  the  important  organs  of 
the  body.  The  natural  action  of  the  Kidneys  is 
restored.  The  Liver  is  cleansed  of  all  disease, 
and  the  Bowels  move  freely  and  healthfully. 

In  this  way  Hie  worst  diseases  are  eradicated 
from  the  system. _  2 

PBICB,  $1.00  LIQUID  OS  DEY,  SOLD  BY  BUUQG18TS. 

Dry  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.Carllngton  Vt. 


KIDNEY- WORT 


BICYCLES! 

Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sale. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LANE, 

P.O.  Box  967,  Montreal. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

Nouelty  Rug  Machine. 

Patented  March  6,  188!}. 

With  it  you  can  make  a  beautiful  rug 
in  a  few  hours  that  would  require 
weeks  of  labor  with  a  hook.  You  can 
make  hoods,  tidies,  lap-robes,  mittens, 
door  mats,  etc.  Uses  either  yarn  or 
rags.  Easy  to  learn,  simple,  durable 
and  perfect.  A  Machine,  with  printed 
directions,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  one  dollar.  Agents  wanted 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen),  to  whom  liberal  in- 
(ducenients  will  be  given.  Address  R.  W.  ROSS, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  P.O.  Box  541,  sole  manufacturer  of 
the  Novelty  Rug  Machine. 


Harpers’  Bazar  Pattern  House. 


All  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper's  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 


Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  etc 

MBS.  I.  THORNHILL, 

374£  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 


Pure  Gold 

BAKING  POWDER 

MAKES 

Sweet  and  Wholesome 
Pastry. 


T  / 


USE  ONLY 


t'ooiS 


THE  F A  VO  RITE  OF  THE  PEOPLE*  OF  CANADA. 


CANADA’S  HIGH  CLASS  PIANOFORTES 


“  Canada  may  well  feel  proud  in  being  able  to  manufacture  such  fine  Pianofortes”  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 


The  enviable  position  the 


Mason  &  Riseh  Pianos  have 


attained  in  the  estimation  of  the 


musical  public  of  Canada,  and  the 


Great  Artists  of  Europe  ar.d 


America,  is  the  result  of 


UNREMITTING  EFFORT 

AND 

A  DETERMINATION  TO  WIN 


A  reputation  of  the  highest  char¬ 


acter  for  a  Canadian  Pianoforte. 


IVST, 


&  RISCH 


THE  GREAT  MASTER 

DR.  FRANZ  LISZT 
The  highest  musical  authority  In 


the  world,  declares  that  “  The 


Mason  &  Risch  Pianos  are  excel¬ 


lent,  magnificent,  unequalled.” 


DR.  EUGENE  HAANEL 
The  Eminent  Scientist,  says,  “I 
see  realized  In  your  Pianos  what 


has  been  long  aimed  at  but  not 

teached  hitherto- namely,  a  tone 

so  free  from  anharmonlc  oveU 

rones  that  it  can  be  emphaticaily 

called  Flute  like— a  quality  which 

belongs  to  your  Pianos  alone.” 


32  KING  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


The  demand  for  these  instruments  is  steadily  increasing  as  their  merits  are  becoming  more  extensively  known. 
In  buying  a  Mason  &  Risch  Pianoforte  purchasers  save  agent’s  commission  and  expenses  by  communicating  with 
the  firm  or  their  traveller,  as  customers  are  supplied  direct  from  the  Factory  and  not  through  local  agents.  It  will 
therefore  PAY  YOU  to  send  for  our  Catalogue  and  price  lists. 


RATEFUL  CO  M  FORTIN 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


* 


COCOA 


W  AT  E  R 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


Use  Only  RECKITT’S  BLUE— “The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.” 


in 


iXn, 


is 


